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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it appears 
on your present address label. Sometimes a subscriber 
who has already renewed may receive this blank. We 
begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mail- 
ing, and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address please give us four weeks’ notice. 





If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the fifth of March to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free! Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 
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In Justice to Trenton 


N ITS newspapers, and through its 

Mayor, thecity of Trenton, New Jersey, 
has complained that the page printed in 
Tue LapiEs’ HomE Journat for Novem- 
ber, 1912, entitled, ‘‘Isn’t Trenton a Dirty 
City ?” was unjust to that city. In view 
of these representations, and at the 
request of the Editor of this magazine, 
Mr. J. Horace McFarland, the author of 
the page in question, and President of 
the American Civic Association, visited 
Trenton, November 14, 1912, and in com- 
pany with the City Engineer, with the 
Commissioner of Parks and Public Prop- 
erty, amember of the City Plan Commis- 
sion, and the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, inspected the localities criti- 
cised. It was found that since the data 
for the published page were obtained, 
and the photographs were made, the city 
authorities of Trenton had arranged, by 
combination with the State, to change 
radically the objectionable conditions on 
the river front in the vicinity of the 
Capitol building, and that there was pro- 
ceeding the erection of a great wall and 
the filling in of the space reclaimed from 
the river in such fashion as would shortly 
give to Trenton an admirable park of 
forty-three acres. Thus the complexion 
of things as shown in the two photo- 
graphs on the page was being happily 
changed, and this magazine is more than 
pleased to record this fact. 

There were on the page, however, five 
other photographs of five other ‘‘dirty 
spots’ in Trenton, and visits to all the 
locations included in these five pictures, 
not relating to the river-front conditions, 
disclosed the fact that these pictures were 
equally representative of the «conditions 
when this explanation was written as 
when the photographs were taken. It was 
admitted on behalf of Trenton, by the 
leader in this conference, that the effect 
of the criticised page would be much for 
the good of Trenton, and this was made 
strikingly apparent in connection with 
the statement that the owner of the prop- 
erty of one of the places photographed 
had employed an attorney to endeavor 
torid his building of the undignified mass 
of advertising signs placed upon it by 
the tenant. 

It is a curious fact that in the case of 
these photographic representations of 
‘“‘dirty spots” in the cities portrayed in 
Tue LapriEs’ Home JouRNAL, the pres- 
entation is accepted by the officials and 
citizens as an ‘‘ attack” upon their cities. 
Such a purpose is farthest from the mo- 
tives of the Editor of this magazine. The 
work to which these pages are devoted 
is absolutely constructive: not in any 
wise destructive. The aim is that cities 
may make themselves for their citizens 
healthier and better places to live in, and 
for their visitors more beautiful cities to 
look at. — 

We say this now in view of similar 
pages relative to ‘dirty spots” in other 
cities that this magazine will shortly 


publish. Tue EpITor OF 


Tue LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 





Questions About Music 


UR friends are again especially re- 
quested not to ask general music 
questions of Mr. Josef Hofmann. Mr. 
Hofmann’s answers relate only to the 
piano and piano playing. All other ques- 
tions on music should be addressed to the 
Music Editors. As has been announced 
every month at the foot of Mr. Hofmann’s 
page, he positively cannot reply by mail. 
Letters addressed to the Music Editors 
will receive prompt attention, and com- 
plete answers will be furnished by mail 
under the conditions announced on page 
42 of this issue. The full names and 
addresses of the writers should appear 
on all letters, even those addressed to 
Mr. Hofmann, although nothing but the 
writers’ initials will be used in answering 
the questions in THE JOURNAL. 
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THAT if we were to gratify it in THE LAapiEs’ Home 
JouRNAL the fashions would dominate the magazine. 
Obviously this is out of the question. 

And so we have decided to issue, without taking any 
fashions out of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, a separate 
magazine, giving every month a fuller presentation of what 
are known as “ THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL fashion designs.’ 
This magazine, called GOOD DRESSING, will be edited 
by the Fashion Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

It will have 32 pages every month, entirely devoted to 
women’s wear, and will be published by The Home Pattern 
Company, the control of which we have lately acquired. 

About February seventh or eighth the first number under 
this new arrangement will be out. It will be called the March 
number because it presents the new fashions for March. 

Of course, like all beginnings, this March number is not, 
by any means, what future issues will be. It is a beginning, 
giving just enough of a glimpse of the magazine’s future to 
be interesting. And it zs interesting. 

It gives the undiluted French fashions just as they come 
from Paris through authoritative connections. Then these 
French fashions are shown modified to the needs of American 
women. Then are represented American fashions—that is, 
original designs by American designers. So that a choice of 
three distinct services is offered you: the pure Paris styles, 
the adapted Paris styles, and the original American styles. 

GOOD DRESSING has unique features too. It has 
valuable charts that tell a woman exactly the clothes to 
wear on certain occasions, and which colors can be worn 
together. Then Julia Marlowe, the actress, tells what bridal 
dress she would pick out for a bride. There is a delightful 
letter written by a girl in a fashionable New York boarding- 
school in which she tells her chums at home what smart 
girls are wearing. There is an excellent department, ‘‘ How 
Can I Make My Hair Pretty?” and so on. 

But GOOD DRESSING is still more interesting in that 
it has no price. Every dry-goods merchant who sells THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL patterns hss GOOD DRESSING, 
and gives it free to his customers. So ask for it at the store 
in your town that sells THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL patterns. 


.If you don’t know of the store nearest you write us and 


we will tell you its name. Or, if you want your copy of 
GOOD DRESSING to come direct to your home, we will 
mail it free of charge. All we ask you to pay is the postage 
and cost of mailing—25 cents a year. If you want it that 
way inclose twenty-five cents in stamps for twelve months. 

But at a LapriEs’ HoME JOURNAL pattern store you can 
get it for the asking. 

Just write to The Editors of 


GOOD DRESSING 
The Home Pattern Company, 615 West 43d Street, New York 


Some Letters to Some Ladies 


NE woman wrote this in a letter to 
me the other day: 

May I assure you that thousands of fair- 
minded men and women deplore the tone too 
often found in your magazine? 

Of course this statement interested 
me very much, because if there is one 
thing more than any other that we have 
spent effort and money to find out it is 
‘“what thousands of fair-minded men and 
women” think of our magazine. And 
here was a woman who knew. So I im- 
mediately wrote and asked her if she 
would tell me about those ‘‘ thousands of 
fair-minded men and women”: who they 
were, in what parts of the country they 
lived; and give me, a little more in detail, 
their objections to the tone of the maga- 
zine. I assured her that she had a knowl- 
edge that we had tried in vain to obtain, 
and asked her if she would not give me 
the benefit of it. 

And—would you believe it ?—she never 
answered my letter, though I inclosed a 
stamped envelope so as to make it easy 
for her. She wrote in her original letter 
that she was a teacher in a girls’ High 
School in one of the large cities, and of 
course I assumed, and so told her, that 
having young people in her charge to 
teach, and knowing the value of language, 
she had used the language carefully in 
her statement to me. 

As a matter of fact here was a teacher 
of the young who had used her language 
so carelessly that when she was asked 
for an explanation she could not make 
good her statement. ‘‘ Thousands of fair- 
minded men and women” had not de- 
plored the tone of our magazine to her, 
and yet she stated it as a definite fact 
that they had done so. 

The truth is that most persons handle 
the truth too lightly. They speak. of 
hundreds and thousands with a glibness 
that would be humorous if it were not 
serious. 


NOTHER woman wrote to me not 

long ago: 

You have no idea of the hundreds of women 
who have spoken to me within the last few days 
condemning this article. 

I happened to have an appointment 
near where this writer lived, and I called 
on her and asked her if she would tell me 
something of what those ‘‘hundreds of 
women” had said about the article. After 
we had talked a while the woman could 
not tell me of more than a dozen women 
whose opinions she had heard expressed. 
“‘ But you said hundreds,” I said. ‘‘ Well,’’ 
she replied lamely, after a while, ‘‘that’s 
only a phrase, you know.” 

The curious part of this misuse of words 
is that we never say ‘‘dozens” or ‘‘scores”’ 
where we mean hundreds—it is always 
exaggeration of the smaller into the 
greater. Believing that our own single 
opinion will not carry sufficient weight 
we think we make it more impressive by 
giving the impression that numbers of 
others think as we do. An editor is never 
impressed by a statement that he knows 
the writer could not prove. Few of us 
are in a position to know what hundreds 
and thousands of other folks think. Our 
magazines might be better if we could 
have this knowledge. 


F YOU have an honest criticism to 

make of anything in the magazine I am 
always glad to know of it, and because it 
is the opinion of a single person does not 
render it valueless. But its effect is very 
much lessened, in fact it is robbed of all 
its value, when the attempt is made to 
give the impression that it is the opinion 
of ‘‘hundreds”’ or ‘‘ thousands,”’ when the 
Editor is sure you are in no position to 
know the opinions of such a number. 

In other words, why exaggerate a fact: 
why try to give forth an impression that 
fails because of its own plainly apparent 
falsity? Let us be honest with ourselves 
and with each other. And let us be 











honest with our use of the language. 
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Not What it Looked Like 


T WAS a very hot day and the fat drum- 

mer who wanted the twelve-twenty train got 
through the gate at just twelve-twenty-one. 
The ensuing handicap was watched with ab- 
sorbed interest both from the train and the 
station platform. At its conclusion the breath- 
less and perspiring man wearily took his way 
back and a vacant-faced ‘‘porter”’ came out to 
relieve him of his grip. 

“‘Mister,’’ he inquired, ‘‘was you tryin’ to 
ketch that Pennsylvania train?” 

““No, my son,” replied the patient man. ‘No, 
I was merely chasing it out of the yard.” 


The Sins of Omission 


Wi yp said the clergyman to the Sunday- 
school class, ‘‘can any of you tell me what 
are sins of omission?” 

“Ves, sir,”’ said the small boy. ‘‘They are the 
sins we ought to have done and haven’t.” 





When Tommy Saw Sister 


bi perma was entertaining Edith’s young 
man while Edith was making her toilet. 
In the midst of the waiting little Tommy came 
into the parlor, wild-eyed with fright. 

““Come, Mother,” he stammered, ‘‘let us go 
quick.” 

‘““Why, dear,” said 
“‘what is the matter?” 

‘““Come, hurry. You know you said yesterday 
that an Indian always paints his face before 
going onthe warpath, scalping and tomahawking 
and murdering.” 

‘“Why, yes, dear, but 

“Hurry, Mother! Edith 
warpath with the Indians.” 

“‘Edith?”’ echoed the mother. 
you know, dear?” 

‘“Why, I saw her just now with a big box and 
a brush, painting her face.” 


the mother, surprised, 


is going on the 


“Why, how do 


Who Wanted Him 


ka TILLMAN sees more with his one 
eye than many men do with two; neverthe- 
less those who see him cannot help noticing his 
misfortune. Some time ago he clapped his hands 
for a page from the cloakroom, and a new one 
responded. 

“Tell Senator Clay,”’ he said, “that I want 
to see him in the cloakroom.” 

The page ran on the errand, stopping to ask 
the head usher where Senator Clay sat. Then 
he asked: ‘‘ Who is it that has only one eye?”’ 

The usher, thinking it a question in mythology, 
replied: ‘‘ Why, Cyclops, of course.” 

The page delivered his message in this 
astounding way: “Senator Cyclops wants to 
see you in the cloakroom.” 


The Supreme Court Couldn’t Overrule 


HIEF JUSTICE MATTHEWS, while pre- 
siding over the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton, took several of the Associate Justices of the 
Court for a run down Chesapeake Bay. A stiff 
breeze sprang up, and Justice Gray was getting 
decidedly the worst of it. As he leaned over the 
rail in great distress Chief Justice Matthews 
touched him on the shoulder and said, in a tone 
of deepest sympathy: ‘Is there anything I can 
do for you, Gray?” 
‘“No, thank you,” returned the sick Justice, 
“unless Your Honor can overrule this motion.” 





Not the Same One 


AN OLD negro, who for several years had con- 
ducted an illicit still among the mountains 
of Kentucky, fell a victim at last to the vigilance 
of the revenue officers, and was brought before 
the Court. 
“What name?” inquired the Judge, when the 
frightened negro appeared before him. 
‘Joshua, Yo’ Honah.” 
‘“Ah,” returned the Judge, “I suppose, then, 
you are the Joshua who made the sun stand still?” 
“No, sah,’ was the prompt reply, ‘‘I’s not 
dat Joshua at all; I’s de Joshua what made de 
moon shine.” 


Could Think Only of One Kind of Weight 


HE young father was rejoicing visibly over 
the advent of his first son. Early in the 
morning he was proudly in evidence at the front 
gate when the iceman appeared. 
‘“Twenty-five pounds?” inquired the iceman. 
‘““No,” said the excited parent, “‘eight and 
three-quarters.” 


How Cleveland Won 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND, while talking 

to a friend about one of his many angling 
expeditions, told the following story: ‘‘It is 
remarkable,” said the President, ‘“how mean 
some people are. I had with me on that partic- 
ular trip two countrymen who evidently were 
familiar with my reputation as an angler. Be- 
fore starting one of them made the following 
suggestion: ‘Mr. President,’ said he, ‘we will 
agree that the first one who catches a fish must 
treat the crowd.’ 

“‘T assented to this, and we started. Now, 
don’t you know, those two fellows both had a 
bite and were too mean to pull them up.” 

“I suppose you lost, then,’’ remarked the 
friend. 

“Oh, no!” replied the President. “I didn’t 
have any bait on my hook.” 


Maintaining a Microbe 


COUNTRY school-teacher was cashing her 
monthly check at the bank. The teller 
apologized for the filthy condition of the bills, 
saying: ‘‘I hope you’re not afraid of microbes.” 
“Not a bit of it,’’ the school-teacher replied. 
“I’m sure no microbe could live on my salary!” 


When We Would All be Missionaries 


WELL-KNOWN agnostic was present at 
one of Henry Ward Beecher’s lectures, and 
after the address the man presented one of his 
daughters—a beautiful girl—to Mr. Beecher, 
saying: ‘‘ Mr. Beecher, here is a girl who, accord- 
ing to your ideas, is a heathen.” 
“Well, my dear,’ said Mr. Beecher, “‘if all 
heathens were as pretty as you are we would 
all become missionaries.” 


Only a Matter of Who Lost the Money 


NE day in a Kentucky court Tom Marshall 
was using some violent language, and the 
Judge, after one or two reprimands, fined him 
ten dollars for contempt. Mr. Marshall looked 
at the Judge with a smile and asked where he 
was to get the money. 
‘Borrow it of a friend,’ replied the Court. 
“Well,” answered Mr. Marshall, ‘“‘you are the 
best friend I have; will you lend me the money?” 
““Mr. Clerk,” said the Judge hastily, ‘‘remit 
that fine. The State is as able to lose it asI am.” 





No Wonder She Got Mixed 


GIRL asked her father: ‘‘Pa, where were 
you born?” 
“In Boston, my dear.”’ 
“And where was Mamma born?” 
“Tn San Francisco, my dear.” 
“‘And where was I born?” 
“In Philadelphia, my dear.” 
“Well, isn’t it funny how we three people got 
together?” 
Tut, Tut 


a OT all who auto ought to,” said he. 
““Humph,” said she; ‘“‘not all who ought 
to auto.” 


His Bust 


ANIEL C. FRENCH, the sculptor who was 

commissioned to make the bust of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, which is now in Memorial 
Hall, Harvard University, tells this story: 

At one of the sittings Mr. Emerson rose 
suddenly and walked over to where the sculptor 
was working. He looked long and earnestly at 
the bust, and then, with an inimitably droll 
expression, he said: 

““The trouble is the more it resembles me the 
worse it looks.” 


Two Reasons for Not Reporting 


“ENERAL NELSON A. MILES, during 

I active service, one day received a telegram 
from a subordinate who was on a furlough but 
was expected back that day. The dispatch read: 

Sorry, but cannot report today as expected, 
owing to unavoidable circumstances. 

The tone of the message did not please the 
General, and he wired back: 

Report at once, or give reasons. 

Back came the answer from a hospital: 

Train off, can’t ride: legs off, can’t walk. 


His One Ambition 


““T HEAR, Mr. Wilson,” said a lady at a dinner 
to Francis Wilson, the actor, ‘“‘that you are 
a man full of ambitions.” 
‘Ambition, Madam,” 
dian. ‘‘One ambition.” 
“Ves?” gurgled the lady in rapture. ‘‘Oh, do 
tell me that ambition. It must be something 
splendid.” 
“Tt is, Madam,” said Wilson. 
throw an egg into an electric fan.” 


said the bored come- 


“T want to 


pa’s liver is! 


it is. 








Going to an Expert 


HEN the butcher answered the telephone 
the shrill voice of a little girl greeted him: 
“Hello! Is that Mr. Wilson?” 
“Ves, Bessie,’ he answered kindly, “‘ what can 


I do for you?” 


“‘Oh, Mr. Wilson, please tell me where Grand- 
The folks are out and I’ve got to 
put a hot flannel on it and I don’t know where 


Why No Fence was Needed 


ARK TWAIN was spending a summer in a 
small town while a subscription was being 
raised by the citizens for the building of a new 
fence around a very old and dilapidated ceme- 
tery. Mark Twain was asked several times for a 
contribution, but each request was refused. 
Upon being asked for an explanation of his 
disinterestedness he replied: ‘‘I see no reason 
for it. Those who are in the cemetery can’t get 
out, and those that are out don’t want to get in.” 





Rastus was Innocent 


ASTUS was ill and the physician was visiting 


im. 

‘‘What yo’ t’ink is de mattah wif me, Doctah?” 
he asked. 

“‘Oh, nothing much,” said the doctor; ‘‘only 
a light case of chicken pox.” 

Rastus grew nervous. “I ’clare, Doctah,” 
he said earnestly, ‘‘I ain’t been nowhar whar I 
could ketch dat.” 


President Taft’s Two Seats 


\ JHEN President Taft was Secretary of War 
/V heset out one afternoon for a baseball game, 
with two tickets in his pocket. He was in the 
habit of buying two seats so that he would have 
plenty of room. When he got to the grandstand 
he handed out the two tickets. The usher took 
in at a glance what they were for and led the 
way to the seats. When he reached them he 
paused. 

““What’s the trouble, 
Mr. Taft. 

“‘Sorry, Mr. Secretary,” said the usher, ‘but 
if you sit in these two seats you’re going to have 
some difficulty. They’re on opposite sides of 
the aisle.” 


young man?” said 


Her Husband in Heaven Too 


V HEN Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
/V son celebrated his eighty-seventh birthday 
a young lady, an admirer of his books, called 
and brought him a bouquet of roses. Colonel 
Higginson asked her name, and then he said: 

“You live, I suppose, with your parents?” 

“No, sir,” the lady replied, ‘‘my parents are 
in Heaven. I live with my husband.” 

““Your husband, too, is in Heaven,’’ answered 
Colonel Higginson. 


The Important Parts Done 


REPORTER was sent around to make some 
inquiries concerning a new play that David 
Belasco was engaged in writing. 
“Ves,” said Mr. Belasco, “I am writing a 
play. What do you want to know about it?” 
“Anything you can tell me will be interest- 
ing,” was the reply. 
“Well,” was Belasco’s response, “‘it is to have 
four acts and three intermissions—and I’ve just 
finished the intermissions.”’ 





Tate 





























An Unlucky Number 


“\ 7HY are you here, my poor friend?”’ asked 
‘VY the minister who was visiting the prison. 

“T’m the victim of the unlucky. number 
thirteen, sir,’’ said the prisoner. 

“Tndeed! How is that?” 

“Twelve jurors and one judge, sir.” 


Why of Course 


“TOCKINGS?” said the salesman. “Yes, 
ma’am. What number do you wear?” 
‘“‘What number?” snapped the stern-visaged 
lady. ‘‘Why two, of course. Do you take me 
for a centipede?”’ 


Every Moment Counted 


;LIHU ROOT was cross-examining a young 
woman in court one day. 
“How old are you?” he asked. 
The young woman hesitated. 
“Don’t hesitate,” said Mr. Root. 
longer you hesitate the older you are.” 


“The 










































































What the Warden Didn’t Understand 


OSEPH JEFFERSON was once fishing, when 

a game warden approached and examined his 
catch, which consisted of one beautiful black 
bass. Then the warden said: 

“Tt will cost you, sir, just twenty-five dollars 
for catching this black bass out of season.” 

“‘T take a black bass out of season?” exclaimed 
Jefferson. ‘“‘Never! Such an idea never even 
occurred to me. I'll tell you how it happened,” 
as he handed the warden a cigar. “That black 
bass was eating the bait off my hooks as fast as 
I could put it on, so I thought I would just tie 
him up where he couldn’t get at it until I got 
through fishing.” 


The Best Thing She Could Do 


A YOUNG lady called one day on Rubinstein, 
the great pianist, who had consented to 
listen to her playing. 

“What do you think I should do now?” she 
asked, when she had finished. 

“Get married,’ was Rubinstein’s answer. 


Mr. Zangwill’s Preference 


SRAEL ZANGWILL, while visiting in Chicago, 

was once seated at dinner next to a young 
woman who, knowing his religion, asked im- 
pertinently: ‘Mr. Zangwill, how do you like 
our Chicago ham?” 

The great Jewish writer looked placidly at her. 
““Madam,” he replied, ‘‘I much prefer it to your 
Chicago tongue.” 


His Gift 


YOUNG man was deeply in love with a 

beautiful girl. One day she told him that 
the next day would be her birthday, and he 
laughingly said that he would send her a bunch 
of roses, one for each year of her life. 

That evening he wrote to his florist, ordering 
twenty-four roses to be sent the young woman 
on the first delivery the next day. 

The proprietor of the flower shop looking 
over the mail in the morning saw the order and 
said to the foreman: 

‘John, here’s an order from young Mr. Flint 
for twenty-four roses. He’s a mighty good 
customer, so put in a dozen extra ones.” 

And the young man never knew what made 
the girl so angry with him. 





The Scrub Lady’s Family 


RS. O’FLARITY is a scrub lady, and she 

l had been absent from her duties for several 
days. Upon her return her employer asked her 
the reason for her absence. 

“Sure, I’ve bin carin’ for wan of me sick 
children,” she replied. 

‘And how many children have you, Mrs. 
O’F larity?” he asked. 

**Siven in all,” she replied. “Four by the 
third wife of me second husband, three by the 
second wife of me furst.” 


Did She See? 


WOMAN was discussing the English lan- 
guage with Rudyard Kipling. 

“Don’t you think it strange, Mr. Kipling,” 
said the woman, with superior wisdom, ‘that 
sugar is the only word in the English language 
where an ‘s’ and a ‘u’ come together and are 
pronounced ‘sh’?” 

a Kipling’s eyes twinkled as he answered: 

“Sure.” 


Norah wasn’t Alarmed 


ee ORAH,” said her mistress severely, ‘‘if 
you have that policeman in the kitchen 
again I shall speak to him.” 
“Go as far as ye like, Mum,” said Norah, 
“but yez’ll niver git him. We’re to be married 
next Chuesday.” 


How it was Done 


“Tt ERE,” said the assistant to the manager 

of the great ‘‘ patent-medicine”’ firm, “‘is a 
fellow who writes: ‘I don’t see how you can 
have the nerve to sell your worthless remedy for 
fifty cents a bottle.’”’ 

“That’s all right,” said the manager. “Just 
strike out the words ‘have the nerve to’ and 
‘worthless’ and put it in the testimonials.” 


Business for Father 


HE small daughter of a practicing physician, 
who evidently has an eye to business, told 
her mother in no uncertain terms that she must 
call at once on their new neighbor. 
“And why must I call on her?” asked the 
mother, amused at the child’s positiveness. 
‘Well, in the first place,” explained the little 
lady, ‘‘they’ve got three of the scrawniest kids, 
and the mother herself doesn’t look very strong.” 
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“Smile and ’Splain” 


xe OW in the world do you get your children 

to act so quickly?” inquired a friend who 
had just dropped in, as she watched the busy, 
bustling youngsters of her neighbor as they 
were setting the table for their mother. ‘My 
children just ‘dream’ over everything I give 
them to do; it makes me fairly tear my hair with 
desperation sometimes.” 

“Ves, isn’t it terrible the way a child can 
dawdle? Mine used to be fairly maddening.” 
The mother smiled reminiscently. “I think I 
made them numb with my continual ‘Hurry!’ 
‘Now hurry up!’ ‘Oh, don’t be so slow!’ One 
morning that littlest one looked up plaintively 
from her shoe-buttoning and said, ‘ Mother, when 
I get a little girl I am not going to tell her 
“Hurry! Hurry! Hurry!” all the time.’ 

“Of course I laughed, and, still laughing, 
asked: ‘When you get two little girls and two 
little boys, and have to get them all up and 
dressed in the morning, and put up their school 
luncheons, and get their breakfasts ready so they 
will be in time for school, and then wash the 
dishes and get to the dressmaker’s at ten o’clock, 
what will you do if those boys and girls just 
won’t help a bit?’ 

“To my surprise she began to button as if 
her life depended on it. ‘Why, Mother,’ she 
answered, ‘I would just smile and ’splain.’ 

“That gave me an idea. Instead of telling 
them to hurry until my words were absolutely 
meaningless I have ‘smiled and ’splained’ and 
given them the feeling of being busy and having 
lots to do. It works pretty well and we are all 
much happier. ‘Smile and ’splain’ would be a 
good motto in any home.” 


Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 


Be 2. was a switchboard operator, one of 
the men who stand before the long lines 
of glass-covered meters and shining, copper 
switches, and who, by the turn of a switch, give 
light and warmth and cheer to half a million 
souls. He had grown up in the big power plant 
and was a full-fledged operator drawing nineteen 
dollars a week. He had been married to Mattie 
for about a year when the Black Day came. 

Barney, at work on the board, saw the hands 
of the meters flash backward and forward like 
things possessed. The big generators below him 
were groaning because of a ‘“‘surge on the line.” 
A circuit-breaker went out with a crash and 
Barney ran to throw it in. But as he opened 
the switch, preparatory to resetting the circuit- 
breaker, there was a blinding flash of light and 
a sound like the report of a pistol. The ambu- 
lance bore him away limp and blackened, and 
early the next morning he passed into the 
Great Beyond. 

About a week later one of the “‘ boys,”’ another 
operator on the board with Barney, dropped in 
‘““to see how Mattie was makin’ out.”’ He found 
her alone in the little home, without food, fuel 
or money—and the baby was expected to arrive 
the next week. That operator was a married 
man himself and he already knew where the 
nineteen dollars he would have on next payday 
would go, but his hand went into his pocket and 
he left with Mattie all he had—four dollars. 
Then he went back to the big power plant. 

The next day was payday, and as each man 
stepped away from the paymaster’s desk he was 
told the story. And each man—the laborers 
who unloaded coal from the big barges, the 
stokers, the firemen, the wipers, the dynamo 
men, the operators—gave something for the 
black-gowned woman in the lonely little home. 

That night the friend left with Mattie two 
hundred and sixty dollars, and only those who 
know can realize the vast multitude of sacrifices 
that those dollars represented. 


The Benefits of Forced Simplicity 


*EVERAL years ago a woman was on the verge 
of nervous prostration, due to the cares of her 
big house and the troubles caused by incompetent 
help. She had woman after woman who stayed 
a week or two and then departed, leaving the care 
of the house and family on the hands of the wife 
and mother. Finally the doctor ordered her to 
take a month’s vacation, and she determined 
to simplify matters as much as possible while she 
was away. To this end the rooms were stripped 
of all useless ornaments, the food was cut down 
to the minimum of plain, wholesome supplies, the 
entertaining was of the simplest character, and 
the cleaning that was necessary was done by out- 
side helpers. The mistress acknowledged that it 
was a makeshift, and apologized to her family 
profusely, but something had to be done. 

Any one who has tried the experiment knows 
what happened. That family was literally forced 
into such good health, good temper, serenity and 
quiet that it never wanted to go back to the old 
way. The big, burdensome house was sold and 
a smaller one taken. The smaller house lacked 
no convenience, but there was nothing useless in 
or about the rooms. The whole effect was restful 
and delightful, while the saving in money was 
remarkable. The family doctor was no longer a 
frequent caller, and the temper of the family 
became so improved that “‘nerves’”’ were rarely 
spoken of in that home. But the most remark- 
able thing was that a competent, good-tempered 
woman, seeing the state of things, applied for a 
place as domestic. The mistress had the good 
sense to adhere to the simple methods of living, 
and the domestic is with her to this day. 

















Telling the Real Experiences 
of Real Folks 


DECORATIONS BY JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 














A “Home Nisht” and What it Did 


VERY busy woman was once forced by cir- 

cumstances to remain at home for a whole 
month, and during that time she saw with 
alarm that the home was becoming merely a 
place to eat and sleep. If by some chance any 
member of the family had an evening at home 
the girls lounged in their rooms with novels, the 
husband read the newspaper and the boys roamed 
restlessly around until bedtime. 

Being a diplomatic woman she said nothing, 
but before the month was up she had established 
a regular ‘‘home night.” The girls dressed for 
the occasion as carefully as if they were going 
out, the boys willingly contributed to the music, 
games and conversation that made the time pass 
swiftly, and dainty refreshments were served at 
the close of the evening, just as if guests were 
there. By a little more diplomacy the mother 
contrived to let their intimate friends know of 
the plan so that they would not be disturbed on 
that night; and the story soon aroused other 
mothers, and thus other homes became more 
than places in which to sleep and eat. 

Now one night each week is always “‘home 
night,” and Sundays the family keep sacred to 
home and church. All are enthusiastic for the 
new idea, and health, peace and other blessings 
have increased because of the calm and quiet 
and of the true family life thus established. 


When Children Care for Their Mother 


ce HE hardest part of my sickness,”’ said the 

sick woman to her old lady visitor, ‘“‘is that 
now I can do so little for the children. We had 
such lovely plans for this vacation, and I meant 
to do so many things to make it a happy time for 
them. But now, of course, they must take care 
of me.” 

“How strange,”’ said the old lady. “I was 
just thinking how splendid this was for them. 
It is not what you do for your children, but what 
they do for you, that helps them most.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Simply that I think your children took you 
for granted; and they should for a time, but 
not always. Haven’t you seen how thoughtful 
and manly Robert has grown, and how tender and 
motherly Mildred is when she cares for you? 
Don’t you think it has helped them prepare 
themselves for their own career of home-building 
and parenthood? And are you not really nearer 
to your children than when you were well?” 

“Why, yes,’’ answered the invalid joyously. 
“But I was so disappointed at not giving them 
what I had planned that I never thought of it 
in that way.” 

“That is often the trouble with us,” said the 
old lady. ‘‘We want to give our children just 
what we have planned, and are not content if 
we are forced to give them something better.” 
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“It Didn’t Hurt”’ 


“TT DIDN’T hurt!” I hear my baby call. 
By this I know the lad has had a fall. 
Grievous must be the bruise ere he admit 
That he has suffered ache‘or pain from it. 


“Tt didn’t hurt!” The cry comes oft before 
His small, o’erbalanced body strikes the floor— 
A prophecy defiant to the fates 
That trip pedestrian novitiates. 


“Tt didn’t hurt!” If thus he march through life, 
Forswearing all defeat in every strife 
That rises to retard his pilgrim way, 
God bless the lad! He’ll be a Man some day! 
— STRICKLAND GILLILAN. 


Seeing Hearts 


HE father and the uncle of the wife were 
dining with the young couple. 

‘‘Well,”’ complained the young wife, “I think 
when William comes home to dinner he ought 
to tell me the interesting things he has gone 
through each day. I have been shut up in the 
house all day, while he has been out meeting 
people and talking and having things happen. 
But often he scarcely says a word all through 
dinner. Don’t you think I’m right?”’ 

The older men said nothing. Perhaps they 
had heard something like it before. 

“Of course you're right,’’ said the young hus- 
band. ‘Now I’ll tell you just what happened 
to me today. When I[ got to the office Miss 
Gray was sick and the mail hadn’t been sorted 
or opened. While I was doing that and trying 
to locate another stenographer I got a tele- 
gram canceling that big Pittsburgh order I told 
you about day before yesterday. Then Scott 
came in and said that we had been underbid for 
that Wheeling contract. Then I had to go see 
the lawyer about that Slocum suit he says we 
can’t win, and then I ——”’ 

“*Goodness,”’ cried the wife, ‘‘ I don’t want tobe 
bored with things like that! I wantto hear about 
the bright people you met and what they said.” 

“Well,” confessed the young husband, “‘I am 
afraid that the average business man’s average 
day sounds more like the ‘Lamentations’ than 
the ‘Song of Triumph.’”’ 

The two older men walked home thoughtfully. 
“Tt’s always like that,” saidthe uncle. ‘Ifthe 
husband told all the disagreeable experiences 
of the day he’d be called a bore, and he knows 
it. So he keeps quiet or cudgels his fagged 
brain for a few happy incidents. It does not 
occur to the wife that his mind is too tired to 
work, and what he wants is to be entertained 
by her own pretty talk—the kind he liked 
before they were married.” 

““Yes,’’ said her father; ‘besides, she defeats 
her own end when she demands entertainment. 
You know how empty your mind feels when some 
one says, ‘Talk to me; I want to be entertained.’ 
It is never by such demands that we get the 
real heart talks that we want. Heart responds 
to heart, and if a wife wants to see her husband’s 
heart she mustn’t forget to show her own.”’ 


As One Woman Saw It 


WOMAN’S club recently discussed the 

. rather complicated question: ‘‘ What is the 

Most Important Duty of the Modern Woman?” 

They said about it many things, some wise 

and some less so, but without coming to any tan- 

gible conclusion. At last the president turned 
to a stranger who chanced to be present. 

“Do you mind,” asked the president, “telling 
us what you think? A fresh point of view is 
always interesting.’’ 

The visitor smiled. ‘ Well,’’ she said, ‘I am 
too old fashioned to have anything to say which 
could belong to the discussion. I do not pretend 
to know what is the most important duty for 
modern women in general. It took me a good 
many years to find out what is my own.” 

““You found it, then?” asked the president. 

“Ves,” answered the stranger. 

“May we ask what it was?”’ 

“Yes,” smilingly answered the woman: “to 
keep myself always sunny and sane.’’ 

The members of the club, who had been talk- 
ing moral or intellectual or political or philan- 
thropic duties, were a little puzzled, and at last 
the president ventured to ask for an explanation. 

“The fact is,” the visitor explained, ‘‘I got 
just to the verge of nervous prostration by try- 
ing to do all the things that are expected of 
women nowadays. One day I heard my small 
son tell his nurse that it was of no use to ask me 
anything because I was always so worried. It 
wasn’t much, of course, but it set me to think- 
ing. LIrealized that neither my husband nor my 
children cared much to talk with me about their 
personal interests because I was so taken up 
with my own, and I was getting to be shut out 
of my own family. Then it came over me that 
I was, as my boy said, too worried to have any 
judgment about any question that was really 
worth anything. I was always busy, always 
overworked, and never quite myself. SoI made 
up my mind that my first care ought to be to 
keep myself sane and good natured enough to 
be respected. I hope,” she broke off suddenly, 
“that this doesn’t seem to you too personal.” 

A quiet fell upon the meeting, and while it 
had been the intention to discuss the question 
further, and the president tried to continue it, 
no one had anything more to say. But when 
the meeting broke up nearly every woman went 
to the stranger and shook her hand. 
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OU will find that mothers who are careful about the temperature 
of the children’s bath are just as particular about the soap. 


Invariably they use Ivory. 


They do this because they realize how important it is to use a mild, pure soap and 


because they know how grateful Ivory Soap is to the tenderest skin and what a buoyant 
feeling of perfect, healthy cleanliness it gives. 


The more critical people are, the more they appreciate Ivory Soap for the bath and 
toilet. It offers every desired quality: It lathers freely. It rinses easily. It is pure. It is 
mild. It is free from uncombined alkali. It is made of the best materials of which soap 
can be made. It is inexpensive. And— it floats. 


IVORY SOAP..............9948% PURE | 
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designed fashions for American women were under way. In the past we 
have had spasmodic waves now and then and they have left only a splash 
on our shores. But this time the question has assumed a distinct form, and 
the whole discussion bears the marks of a movement that has come to stay. 





AS IF BY MAGIC THE QUESTION LEAPED to the surface a 
few months ago, and since that time the newspapers in all 
parts of the country have contained hundreds of articles and 
‘editorials on the subject. The “trade’’ journals devoted to 
the textile and women’s-wear industries have devoted pages 
to the topic. The largest department stores in the great 
cities, that are always barometers peculiarly sensitive to 
public demand, are in their advertisements striking the 

— American keynote side by side with the Paris note. So 
powerful a newspaper as ‘‘The New York Times” is conducting the first 
prize newspaper contest for an American-designed hat and dress. Shop- 
keepers and large retail stores are reporting that, for the first time within 
their knowledge, their customers are asking about American designs. Two 
of the most fashionable dressmakers on Fifth Avenue, in New York, hitherto 
large importers of Paris models, have already felt the demand so strongly that 
they have come out openly for American designs and have discarded almost 
entirely the Paris models. Thus the wholesale manufacturer, the retailer, the 
department store, the newspaper and the public are lining up on the side of 
what all declare to be ‘‘the new era of woman’s dress in America.” 














~ | MANY WOMEN WILL Ask: ‘‘What is meant by American 
Yr | fashions: what are they?’’ The idea in American fashions 
| is beauty of line, but conservative style: designs created 
| by American designers suited to American women. On the 
What are || Same theory that a painter must know his subject before 
he can paint it, so the designer of a dress must know his 
wearer before he can becomingly dress her. American 
fashions means a nation of women being dressed by those 
who know and understand them, and not by those of 
another race who have no knowledge of their needs. Instead of compelling a 
woman to make frequent changes in her dress, rendered necessary by extreme 
and grotesque styles, the aim of American fashions is to give designs so con- 
servative in style and yet beautiful in line that she need not change her hat 
or dress before she has had reasonable wear out of it: that will make it 
possible to buy a better quality because the design will remain in style longer, 
and so she will not be compelled to let the question of dress take a dominant 
place in her thoughts to the exclusion of other and more important matters 
that mean her greater self-development. 
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| IN OTHER WORDS WHEN A WOMAN Boys A HAT or a 

dress she is entitled to get reasonable wear out of it in return 
| for her money. For her suddenly to discover that the hat 
| or dress is “‘out of style,’”’ with the materials still perfectly 
| 





| What is good, is an injustice. It is all very well to say to her that 
| Onl tae te her hat can be retrimmed or reblocked and the dress altered 
| y | or made over, but why should she be asked to go to such an 





effort or expense? Simply because some one—whom she 
does not even know—has decreed for a new sleeve, a new 
line, or a new skirt? Of course we all get tired of the same clothes. None of 
us wants to wear the same things all the time. We want something new: 
something different. But such a change should rest with ourselves. It is 
all very well to say that it does now, in the final analysis, rest with the 
individual woman. In theory this is so. In practice, however, no woman 
wants to be maae conspicuous by being ‘‘out of style.’’ We can talk all we 
like about ‘‘fashion”’ or ‘‘style’’ being a myth. It is. No one denies it. 
But the average woman will follow it or be influenced by it. Her nature 
shrinks from “being different.’”’ Hence it is the aim of American fashions to 
do away with the extreme changes that so conspicuously point to a dress or 
a hat as last year’s production. We cannot, however, expect the French 
milliners and dressmakers to do this. The expenses of their establishments 
are too large to warrant anything but extreme and frequent changes. It is 
to their interest to make a woman look as much out of style and as often as 
it is possible for them to do so. Their livelihood depends upon it. But with 
this the American woman has no concern. It is not incumbent upon her to 
see that the gilded fashion salons of Paris are profitable. It is for her to decide 
what is just to herself: what is best for her. 


a Woman | 
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“WHERE WILL AMERICAN FASHIONS come from?’ some 
| ask. The answer is simple: From the same historic sources 
from which come the French fashions. For one thing must 

= | be clearly borne in mind: the French dressmakers never 
Where the || riginate: they adapt. The Russian dancers make a sensa- 
ee tion at the Grand Opera House in Paris, and we have the 
Russian blouse. A Balkan war comes on, and immediately 
Come From || there is a Turkish feeling in the styles from Paris. The 
==! Durbar gives us the Oriental styles, and soon. The French 
dressmakers go to their libraries and art galleries, study the designs of a 
period, adapt them, and lo! we have the source and inspiration of Fashion. 
It is idle to say that this skill of adaptation is impossible to the American. 
It is unquestionably true that we have not yet the artistic atmosphere of 
France, but we have gone far enough now in our own art education and 
the art knowledge that we have absorbed abroad to make an excellent 
beginning. Our architects, our musicians, our artists and our writers have 
laid a sturdy foundation in their different schools of art adapted to American 
conditions. We have developed in science, invention, medicine and engi- 
neering an adaptive skill that surprises the world. The American is, in short, 
a marvelous adapter. Why, then, should we be incapable of founding an 
American school of woman’s dress? Why should American women longer 
suffer from the ignominious position of being told what to wear and how long 
to wear it by people three thousand miles away? It is simply that the 
Paris fetish has been too long worshiped with an indiscriminating devotion. 
And during the past five years we have had it strongly borne in upon us that 
in her presentation of the grotesque and freakish in her fashions—always the 
sure mark of the deterioration of any art—Paris today, in an art sense, is 
not by any means the Paris of old. 














WE MUstT ALL CONCEDE that there was a time when Paris 
|| absolutely led the world in the matter of clothes, when 
| French fashions were marvels of art, of design, of color, 
| and of line. The men who made these designs were con- 
| 
| 











When summate masters of their art: they stood unrivaled; but 
they took years sometimes to create these masterpieces. 
Paris Led y y P’ 
They were the dressmakers of Royalty and were paid by 
the World : 


the State. 





Did these men alter the styles every year or six 
“ months? Not atall. A style would last for years, and did 
not change until the mind of the artist received a distinct — and 
then the idea would be translated into a hat or a gown or a bodice 
But what are the conditions now? These masters have passed away, and 
in their successors the blood has run out. They are tradesmen pure and 
simple. Then, too, the original masters of French dress never designed for 
the American market. They had in mind only the women they knew, the 
women of the Latin races. The American woman never entered into their 
ken, for the simple and sufficient reason that she did not exist. 





THE MEN AND WOMEN WHO ARE TODAY creating French 
fashions for American women have set up costly establish- 
ments in the Rue de la Paix and the Place Venddme. They 
have large salary lists; they have workrooms filled with 








| The Game workers. These workrooms must be kept busy, and the 
iid only way they can do this is to change the styles as often 

E gs | and as radically as possible. It is a business proposition 
on Women | 


with them to make a woman dressed in the fashion of the 

~~ , spring of 1912 look absolutely out of style in. the spring of 
1913. iar could not exist otherwise. There can be no criticism of this pro- 
vided the whole game is accepted exactly for what it is: a business pure and 
simple. But the effect on the American woman is bad, notoriously bad. It 
compels her to alter her dress or throw it away before suitable wear is had. 
It makes her extravagant. And why? Simply to support a few French 
dressmakers who really laugh at her because she is so easily led. Neither 
have these French dressmakers the slightest conception of her needs; most of 
them have never been in America. Asa matter of fact they are absolutely 
indifferent to America, are for the most part contemptuous of it except for 
the dollars that they can get out of America. They are absolutely ignorant 
of the Anglo-Saxon woman. The French dressmaker is no longer playing fair 
with the American woman. He has lost his art and has put into its place 
the commercialism of grotesqueness and vulgarity. 

All this ‘the American woman is beginning to understand and realize; 
and it is her awakening in this, as well as along other lines, that is at the 
basis of the present interest in American fashions. 
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THE BEES HAVE ALWAYS BUZZED around our ears 
whenever, during the last ten years, this magazine has 
editorially insisted that one of the most salutary remedies 
for divorce lay in a law that would necessitate a public 





Thirty Days} Proclamation and posting of all marriages thirty days 
Bates previous to the ceremony. Again and again we have been 

: told that such a law would be un-American, opposed to 
Marriage so-called American freedom: that no obstacle must be placed ° 











in the path of our young people to the marriage altar, etc. 
Now, out of the fullness of an experience with more than 6000 unhappy 
married folks, Judge Goodnow, in the last number of THE JOURNAL, 
reaches the same conclusion. His experience has taught him that the chief 
cause of married unhappiness is the hasty manner in which marriage is 
entered, giving no opportunity of acquaintance on either side. What is 
Judge Goodnow’s observation is that of every intelligent student of modern 
marriage and divorce, and the sooner we get rid of our false opposition to 
a public proclamation of every marriage the sooner will we begin at the right 
end of the divorce problem. We have all too long left the ‘‘path to the 
marriage altar’? too wide open for our young people, and the results show 
only_too conclusively that the notion is criminally wrong. There is no sense 
or fairness in making our divorce laws more stringent while we leave our 
marriage laws as loose as they are at present. It is too much like leaving 
the front door wide open and solidly barring the back door. When a young 
couple desire to marry let them proclaim their intention publicly at the city 
hall or town hall, and there, conspicuously posted, let their intention be 
made known for thirty days. Then, as Judge Goodnow wisely adds, let a 
health certificate by a reputable physician be obtained by both parties and 
added to the license to marry. That would surround the holiest and most 
vital institution in our social life with ordinary and decent precautions. 


a 





THINK IT OVER AND YOU WILL SEE THAT the abnormal 
child is being really better fitted for the life he has to lead 
than the average healthy young citizen. If a boy is unruly 
he is sent to a reform school, given the proper physical 
and moral supervision, taught a trade, and subjected to a 








te discipline that goes a long way toward establishing regular 

> _|| habits of right living. If a girl is feeble-minded she is sent 
and Leaving | to an institution where she is taught to sew, cook, garden, 
Undone do housework, in addition to being given as much actual 





intellectual training as she can take. The institutions for 
the deaf and the blind are yearly turning out boys and girls fully able to lead 
a normal, happy life and support themselves in trades, professions and arts. 
You may say: ‘Of course, but look at their handicaps! They must be 
specially trained.’”’ True. It is all fine. But have the normal boy and girl of 
today no handicaps? Ina simpler age it may have been fair to them to teach 
them the three R’s and then let them fend for themselves. But in these more 
complicated days of bitter competition and economic unrest is it not expecting 
a bit too much of even the intelligent American boy and girl to think that 
they can shape their lives independently and make a success of them? Is it not 
time that we recognized ¢heir very definite handicaps and their very definite 
needs just as much as we do those of the physically or mentally crippled? 


[| sTHERE IS A MAN DOWN SOUTH who runs a ten-cent 
moving-picture and vaudeville theater. His name is 
W. P. Ready, and his theater is the Princess, at Nashville, 
Tennessee. In the face of the prevalent idea that success 





Mr. Ready attends only those theaters that are given over to the 
‘ indecencies of the stage Mr. Ready has reversed the process, 
and His : ; : 
| and in every dressing-room of his theater and on every wall 
Theater \ 


| behind the scenes he has posted this warning: 
. TO PERFORMERS. NOTICE 


Our patronage is largely women and children. They come here to be entertained and not 
to be insulted. We intend to protect them! Your act must be clean. Do not say in your act 
anything before this audience that you would not want any one else to say to your mother or 
sister on the street. You have no more right to insult ladies and children in the audience by 
some indecent joke, song or action than you have to insult them on the street. We will 
encourage all performers with clean performances. We will prosecute any one who breaks the 
above rule either by word or act. 











The actual result is that this particular theater is one of the most successful 
vaudeville and picture houses in the country. THE JOURNAL is glad to give 
Mr. Ready and his theater this free advertisement, not only to record the 
fact itself, but also in the hope that the wives of some other theater managers 
may read it and call their husbands’ attention forcibly to the fact that, after 
all, decency pays a bigger dividend than dirt. 


, [ae SAVE IN THE ONE MATTER of buying a daily newspaper 
the penny has about passed into oblivion. It has been 
virtually smothered by the nickel. To be sure, the penny 
has, from birth, been fersona non grata on the Pacific Coast, 








The | but therein lies proof of the point that this little editorial 
| | would make. Actual living has always been higher from 
|Smothered | « . ; ie : ; > ; 
| A Seattle to San Diego than ‘elsewhere in this country. Now 
| Penn ; 

! y 


time was, and not so long ago either, when the space between 
a penny and a nickel was bridged twice: 
two-cent piece and by the three-cent coin. 
these two coins were abandoned the 
woman reader smiles. But here is where she, as the housewife, comes into 
the equation. How many housewives would pause an instant between two 
articles, one marked twelve cents, the other fifteen? Not many, one fears. 
But the difference is twenty per cent. just the same. Do they realize that the 
purchasing agent for a manufacturing concern who could save his company 
twenty per cent. on supplies would be in a position to command his own 
salary? Yet what is the housewife if she is not the purchasing agent of the 
little factory of the family: a factory engaged in the manufacture of human 
efficiency and happiness? Is it not time that the penny should once more 
find its big place in the American household ? 





| 


by the sturdy old 
And, curiously enough, when 
cost of living began to go up. The 








ASK TEN PERSONS WHAT THE RED CROSS organization 
is, and nine will answer that it is an organization that sends 
nurses to the field of battle in time of war. And thousands 
think of the work of the Red Cross in this way and no 





The Far further. Of course the Red Cross work had its origin in 

Sinai of thie the conservation of human life in time of war. But war in 

‘aisk Cc = these days fortunately does not offer the broad field for Red 
ed Cross 


Cross work that it once did, and so, step by step, the work 











- has spread until now it reaches into every home in America, 
and the accident to the millionaire on a fast express train may bring the 
Red Cross work into his home no less than a mine accident may bring it into 
the squalid home of the poorest Polish miner. In every serious disaster the 
Red Cross now figures prominently. Whether a factory burns in New York 
City and scores of lives are lost, whether the Mississippi rises'and blots out 
hundreds of homes, whether the Titanic founders at sea, whether a mine 
caves in and imprisons scores of miners, the Red Cross comes immediately 
to the work of rescue, to the alleviation of the wounded or to the succor of 
the survivors. To prevent personal injuries on railroads and trolley cars it 
has extended its work by the printing of thousands of posters. To the fight 
against tuberculosis it came with its inspirational ‘‘Christmas Seal’’ stamp, 
and in two years raised more than a quarter of a million dollars. When 
Russia or China or Japan starves the American Red Cross sends food. Now 
it is to extend its valuable first-aid work into every large industrial concern 
into which it can penetrate, and boxes of ‘‘ First Aid’”’ bandages and directions 
are proposed to be placed in railroad stations, mines, factories, large stores, 
etc. It is a wonderful work—this extension of the Red Cross—with possi- 
bilities for the conservation of human life in our every-day existence that are 
practically limitless. It is a pity that there are not more Red Cross detach- 
ments throughout the country; but, now that it has been made possible to 
organize a detachment in any town, village or hamlet where five members 
can be had to pay annual dues of one dollar each, the work is destined soon 
to spread to every nook and corner of our country. And it should. A woman 
cannot enlist herself in finer work than this. Should it be that any woman 
reading this editorial is impelled to join in this National Samaritan work, if 
she will write to headquarters of The American Red Cross, at Washington, 
District of Columbia, it will gladly tell her how she may become a part of 
a work to which every American woman should gladly give her time and 
thought. Means it requires not. 


THE ABSOLUTE DEPENDENCE of intelligent mothers upon 











f a ae 
¢ De the school is greatly to be deplored. It indicates a serious 
* misconception of the meaning of education. How often 
= we hear: ‘‘Only nine years old and in the fifth grade! 
Before the | Isn’t that perfectly grand!” or ‘Twelve years old and 
, | ready for High School! How wonderfully he is getting on!” 
Child Goes | ; ge ees 5 
As a matter of fact an advanced grade in school is not 
j to School | necessarily an indication of real mental development. It 
— a 


aaa ncias may stand for superior ability; but it is more often the 
result of an egotistical ambition to ‘‘show off’’ than of the natural unfolding 
of a logical mind. If it comes from undue pressure at home, and stands 
for immature work and mere memory drill, it is far more unfortunate in its 
results than a retarded development. We are beginning to realize that we 
cannot measure intellectual attainments by means of diplomas and degrees: 
that education is not synonymous with schooling. We see men who have 
gone through the whole educational machine from kindergarten to university 
spending their lives in executing the orders of men who have had only such 
educational advantages as they have been able to make for themselves. 
What any human being is to get from his educational opportunities will 
depend solely upon his mental habits. The questions that the mother should 
ask herself with regard to her child are: 

Does he love study for its own sake? 

Has he the power of concentration? 

Does he know how to think for himself ? 

If so he will get an education from life itself, whatever his school advan- 
tages or disadvantages; if not, all the colleges and universities will not lift 
him above the level of mediocrity. And these habits of mind may be 
acquired before the child reaches the school age. They are the product 
of a purposeful home life: one phase of the mother’s work. 


WE HAVE ALL KNOWN WHAT it is to come home so tired 
that we can hardly drag one foot after the other: when our 
nerves are on edge, and we feel like screaming if any one 
speaks to us. But then comes the soothing influence of 


Re ) | 


The Love | all that “home” means: the rest and peace wrapped up 
| That is at in that one word: the love that meets us at the threshold 
in the person of the mother, the wife, or of the child who 

Your Door 


throws her arms around our neck and innocently prattles 
of all the doings of the day—the sweetest music of welcome. 
We ve a load lifted from tired heart and brain at once, and take courage 
again. We have come back out of the heat and the toil, among pitiless 
strangers in an unforgiving world, to the refuge love provides. But suppose 
it was not that way. Suppose after a day of drudging labor we came home to 
brawling and discord. Suppose we were met with scowls and frowns instead 
of loving looks. When you think of what your home-coming might be in 
the absence of affection and sympathy, be thankful for the love that is at the 
door with outstretched arms to take you in. 











YOU THINK THAT TIME CAN NEVER EFFACE the rankling 
bitterness of certain memories. But the day will come when 
oblivion will mercifully veil what now seems unendurable, 
leaving you the stronger and the wiser for the tribulation. 
We cultivate the powers of the memory; we should likewise 
cultivate the power to forget, and pray that constant 
practice may confirm in us the habit of putting out of sight 
and out of mind all that is hateful to remember. 





The Power 
to Forget 
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YT HAS been asserted and demon- 
strated beyond the possibility of 
{A refutation that a child can learn in 
thirty minutes all that is new and 
helpful to him ina full day’s assign- 
ment of study under the present 

d : public-school system. In other 
words he can master in eight years all there is of 
value for him in the present twelve years’ elementary 
and High School courses. Better still, he shall have 
acquired interest and ambition, the desire to learn 
and habits of industry and perseverance—things 
farthest removed from his present-day acquisitions. 

To say that these twelve lean years of schooling 
can be compressed into eight, not only without loss 
to the pupil, but also with positive advantage, may 
sound extreme. But the object of this paper is to 
show how it can be done; and I am writing from a 
positive knowledge, since I am doing it every day 
in my own school. 

In my present teaching I take simplicity as my 
keynote, and common-sense as my watchword. No 
teacher in my school has more than ten pupils. 
There is abundance of light and fresh air. We work 
outdoors whenever possible, but always with open 
windows. We give no home work. 

We teach these essentials: 

How to study. 

That ‘‘ Heaven is not reached at a single bound.” 
That habits early formed determine character and 
destiny. 

That “Genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” 

That ‘‘ He that ruleth his own spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.” 

That tomorrow will soon be yesterday. 

That we must make our opportunities, not wait 
for them. 

That all work is ennobling, idleness unfruitful, 
degrading, abhorrent to God and man. 

Neat and accurate work is demanded, but orig- 
inality is encouraged, and in the realm of mathe- 
matics credit is given for a new way to solve a 
problem. 














The First Requisite: Right Habits of Study 


x THE first requisite is to teach right habits of 
study, I allow the beginning to be slow, as the 
seedtime must be. One or two branches only are 
taken up, one being that in which the pupil is least 
proficient— usually arithmetic. Owing to the abom- 
inable methods of teaching it there are more failures 
in arithmetic than in any other subject. I have 
never found a normal child who did not have an 
aptitude for arithmetic. 

Pupils are not graded, nor in the beginning are 
they given any work in classes. Each pupil is given 
a period of individual attention. He then pre- 
pares the assigned work, knowing that when it is 
satisfactorily completed he will be dismissed for the 
day. 

As the weeks go by his capacity for work increases 
and other subjects are added accordingly. The time 
spent in study lengthens, but few pupils work more 
than four hours a day. No two pupils are following 
exactly the same course of study. Nochild is shoved 
ahead with the rapid workers, nor held back for the 
slower ones. Thus the bright boy is not “marking 
time” for the dullard; the pupil physically weak is 
not pushed to exhaustion and a nervous breakdown, 
trying to keep pace with the strong; and the pupils 
acquire interest and ambition, which are two of the 
most powerful factors of progress. In place of a 
daily schedule the children strive to accomplish 
something worthy before considering the day’s work 
done. One result is that, instead of spending eight 
years of from five to ten hours a day in prepar- 
ing to enter High School, the bright child can cover 
the same ground in four years of four hours a day. 
I give children the opportunity to 
study foreign languages at the age when 
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Epitors’ Nore: Perfection is not claimed for this suggested improvement of our present ineffective public-school 

More than a single mind must be trained on it to bring out a final practical program. 
other suggestive articles by experienced educators, that are to follow in subsequent issues of THE JOURNAL, cause 
thinking men and women to try their minds and hands on an improved plan, the purpose of this series will be 
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of public school, besides speaking German readily, 
making an excellent beginning in Latin and getting 
an appreciation of good literature. This child is 
not a bookworm nor a prig, but a happy, healthy, 
mischievous little girl who has never been detained 
in school after announcing a desire to quit work. 


At Least Two Years’ Work in One Year 


‘ho assertion is frequently made that for a child 
to undertake two years’ work in one year is to 
risk physical and mental injury. No student in my 
school has done less than two years’ work each year, 
while most have covered three grades in that time, 
yet not one has ever shown symptoms of overstudy 
or has acquired a distaste for study. 

A boy of eleven who came to us had been unable 
to attend a school the previous year because of ill 
health, and so had finished only fourth-year work. 
In two years he has covered the four grades of 
grammar-school work and has made notable progress 
in Latin, German and algebra; this notwithstanding 
frequent absences on account of illness. He has at 
no time carried home a book to study unless of his 
own choice. 

A boy who failed in public school, and who hated 
study with all the fervor of his ten years, has in one 
year made three grades, and has returned to public 
school with faith in his own ability and a determina- 


. tion to succeed. 


A boy, who, on account of general debility, had 
never attended school, started second-year work at 
twelve years of age. Eager to learn, in six weeks he 
was reading with keen enjoyment ‘‘The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,’’ and in other branches was doing 
fourth-year work. 

Spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic are not 
electives. These the children have to learn. They 
are taught the alphabet as soon as they enter school. 
They are made to spell. This foundation creates in 
them the desire to work independently in getting 
both the words and the ideas from their reading. 

A child of six, after memorizing part of 
‘‘Hiawatha,” was given the book. She knew the 
alphabet; she could spell many of the words. With 
an independence that has ever since characterized 
her work she begged to read it by herself. Occasion- 
ally she asked the pronunciation of a word. In this 
way she taught herself to read, and within a year 
had read with delight many difficult books, including 
“Miles Standish” and ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle.” 


No Time Spent on Examinations 


E SPEND no time on examinations or on re- 

views. Athing worth knowing is so thoroughly 
taught when first presented that no review is neces- 
sary. We proceed on the assumption that few 
healthy, normal, well-fed children are stupid unless 
the schools have made them so. We try to bring the 
students along fast enough to sustain their interest. 
We do not average the rate of speed of the swift with 
that of the slow and then try to make all strike the 
same gait. 
’ Of course my school can reach only a fortunate 
few. But the same methods can be worked out in 
our public schools, as I know from having been a 
teacher for years both in the elementary and high 


education within narrower bounds than at present, 
making it deeper and stronger instead of dissipating 
its power and destroying its usefulness by spreading 
it over vast areas. While adapting a course of study 
we must apply to every subject, and to every detail 
of each subject, these tests: Is this worth learning? 
Does this particular child need it? Is this the time 
to teach it? Is it something the child can master of 
his own accord later? 





these can best be learned—that is, 
before the tenth year. German and 
French are readily learned by conver- 
sation and stories, while children from 
eight to twelve study Latin without a 
single protest or complaint of “hard- 
ness.”’ A girl of eight completing only 
her second school year has done the 
work scheduled for the first five years 
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Now the only teaching by which this plan can be 
made effective is individual teaching—cultivating 
individual differences instead of suppressing them. 
This is acknowledged by all educators. But most 
people will say that to provide individual instruction 
for all children in the public schools is impossible. 
This is true and not true. We cannot, of course, 
increase fourfold the present quota of teachers 
without an enormous larger expense, so for the 
present we shall get along without appreciably 
increasing ihe number of teachers. 

I have proved in my school now for several years 
that every normal child can cover the ground in four 
years of four hours’ daily work that he now takes 
eight years of eight hours’ daily work to accom- 
plish—that is, in one-fourth of the time that is now 
consumed for this work. 


Only Ten Pupils at One Time to a Teacher 


OW then let us start with the first grade. I 

would give to no teacher more than ten pupils 
at one time. Instead of having forty children for 
five hours daily she will divide them into four sec- 
tions of ten each, giving to each section one hour 
and a half. This means, of course, lengthening the 
teacher’s day, but of one hundred primary teachers 
I have consulted every one preferred this arrange- 
ment to the present. 

The advantages of this scheme are: first, better 
air; second, no occasion for disorder; third, oppor- 
tunity to know the pupils; fourth, adapting the 
time to ten instead of to forty; fifth, no chance for 
dishonesty in the child’s work; sixth, unevenness of 
the class is no longer regarded a hindrance; seventh, 
the child himself comes eager for work, without dread 
of long confinement ona hard, uncomfortable bench. 
He is every moment at his best and brightest. Then 
he goes home to play or to work. 

The only objection to this plan that may fairly 
be raised is that, although the child does not need 
more than an hour a day at books, he is in many 
cases worse off out of school than in. This is true 
and we must provide for these hours. We must have 
playrooms and playgrounds. Let the children sing 
and play, build with blocks, dig in the sand; let the 
little girls play with dolls; and let the little boys 
hammerand saw. Continue the more sensible kinder- 
garten training and games in the primary grades if 
you want to, but don’t call it teaching. Even the 
children know better. Have a sensible woman, not 
necessarily a high-salaried college graduate, to see 
that the children don’t get hurt. 

In this new system the teacher would take advan- 
tage of the unevenness of the class and group the 
pupils, not according to age or the alphabet but 
according to capacity. Their advancement would 
be measured by ability instead of by term periods. 
This would admit of the child exceptionally bright 
moving along from the lowest to the highest division, 
really four grades, ina single year, without the need 
of changing teachers, and would do away with the 
present monstrous injustice which keeps a child who 
does his work side by side for a year, or for eight 
years, with the child who does not do his work. 


A Fresh-Air Program All Through 


T SHOULD be understood that this is a fresh-air 

program from first to last. Windows are to be 
open at all times, doing away with the deadly foul 
air of the usual schoolroom. This can be managed 
as the teacher wills. The building should be kept as 
clean as a hospital, with the janitor not spending his 
time with a broom chasing dust through the halls. 

After solving the problems of overcrowded rooms, 
ventilation and discipline we should decide what to 
teach. We must bear in mind that the subject- 
matter at this time is less important than how we 
teach it, and that the only good method is one that 
leads the child to independence of 
thought. During this first year he is 
to get acquainted with the letters, 
printed and written. Heis torecognize, 
spell and write most words of one sylla- 
ble having no silent letters. He should 
read from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
lines of ‘‘Hiawatha’s Childhood,” or 
something equally valuable. Heshould 
count to fifty, not only by ones, but 
also by twos, threes, and the other 
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numbers to ten, and tocount back from fifty by ones 
and twos. He should knowthe multiplication table 
where the products do not much exceed fifty. He 
should be able to get easy fractional parts of numbers 
not larger than twenty. 

Some will say that this is certainly an unpretentious 
outline, It is. Simplicity isthe intended keynote of 
the entire course. 

The teacher should be given the privilege of using 
the hour for one subject whenever a good reason offers. 
She may elect to devote the entire period every day 
fora week or for a month to one subject for the sake 
of overcoming unusual difficulties. It is understood 
that the child is set todo nothing that is unprofitable 
in itself or beyond his ability, but he must persevere 
until he sees that his efforts bring about results. 
Only in this way do we cultivate the power of sus- 
tained thinking. When the bright child finishes his 
work before the time of dismissal point out to him 
that by working inadvance, doing morethan the rest, 
he will insure his own rapid promotion. Among the 
ten pupils there will be a laggard. He can be per- 
mitted to remain the succeeding period, repeating 
the work with the next division or working by himself. 
In such ways as these we are using the individual as 
the basis of work, and conducting a school for the 
child instead of making the child fit the school. 


Books are Not Needed the First Year 


We wae of the books we shall use the first year? 
Must we call for primersand first readers, supple- 
mentary readers, and grade library books for each 
pupil? None of these. We should use that money 
toward playground supervision, toward feeding the 
little ones who come to us without breakfast, toward 
maintaining outdoor classes for delicate children. 
For material in reading, spelling and language work 
I would havea supply of penny leaflets of real poetry. 

A reading lesson may occasionally be conducted 
after this fashion: The children, for instance, have 
learned the alphabet and can spell a few words. The 
teacher writes on the board these lines: 


At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha, 


Perhaps the children have already memorized this. 
They may read it. They may copy it. More of the 
passage can then be read, discussed, memorized, 
written on-the board. Illustrate it. Answer the 
children’s questions. 

Such a lesson as this will doubtless fill the entire 
period, but in it the teacher has taught all of the 
essentials except arithmetic. She has taught reading, 
writing, spelling, drawing, geography, history; shehas 
been training the eye, the ear, the hand; she has fed 
the imagination and developed the memory. 

The teacher may do more thanthis. Her drawings 
on the board, in colored crayon, will be a source of 
delight and inspiration to the little ones, who will 
eagerly imitate them. There may be one child whose 
special gift isin this direction, and he will not be sat- 
isfed with merely copying, but will make his drawing 
express his own interpretation of the poem. This 
should by allmeans be encouraged. Aconstant watch 
should be kept all along the line for indications of 
the child’s special gift,and when any suggestion of a 
special genius is found it should be fostered. 

Take arithmetic. Few of us realize the amount of 
self-activity, concentration and mental discipline that 
can be got out of the despised multiplication table. 
The teacher usually gives the boy the table and tells 
him tolearnit. This is good but soc the best way. 

In my school | tell a boy to work out the table of 
fours. This is new to him, but he has mastered the 
twos and threes. He takesa supply of pebbles and 
arranges them on the table in fours, learning them as 
he proceeds. Sometimes I find a boy in some sunny 
corner, stretched out on his stomach, the pebbles on 
the floor, and he studying for dear life. He has no 
pencil and paper, and is thus sparing his eyes while 
developing mentality. By and by he presents himself 
and recites the table to twelve times four, Then I 
say: ‘‘Now I wonder if you could learn them back- 
ward’’; and off he goes to his corner and his pebbles. 
When he comes up again he willask: “Do you want 
to hear them backward or forward?’’ Next month, 
when I tell him to get the eights, he knows that I mean 
not only forward, but also backward, outside and 
inside; not only six times eight, but also how many 
eights in forty-eight and how many sixes in forty- 
eight. It is not many months before this boy abso- 
lutely emancipates himself from the use of objects 
and sits down to learn without any outside aids the 
table of twenty-fours. His previous work has shown 
him that this may be done by earnest, continued 
effort, and for half an hour his mind isat a high point 
of activity. Shall we interrupt him for a reading 
ora spellinglesson? Decidedly not. Let him alone 
with his multiplication table. 


How Grammar Should be Taught 


F COURSE we must teach grammar. But how? 
And when? And how much? And why? 

How? Not in the prevailing fashion of requiring 
the youngsters to memorize such rules and defini- 
tions asare the stock in trade of the ordinary textbook 
ingrammar. The amount of labor required is out of 
all proportion to the probable benefit. 

When? Later in the school course than at present. 
It is a violation of the principles of pedagogy and of 
common-sense to begin grammar in the fourth or 
fifth grade and keep up a steady fire of technical 
grammar throughout the succeeding years. If the 
pupil leaves elementary school to go out and make his 
living he will have little use for the ‘‘cold, preserved 
syntax” that usurps the time he might devote to 
useful branches. 

Howmuch? One-third or perhaps one-tenth of the 
quantity we are now requiring, and let it be admin- 
istered in the higher grades. Increasing knowledge 
of the language enables the student to master in one 
year all he really needs of the subject. 
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Why are we teaching grammar? A favorite reason 
given is that it will help the student in the study of 
foreign languages. Let us recall that only seven out of 
every hundred pupils ever enter High School, where 
foreign languages are taught. Then why prescribe the 
same quantity for the other ninety-three. 

We are told, too, that the study of grammaris a 
discipline for the mind. But how much disciplinary 
value is there in a subject that is feared and misunder- 
stood? What can children understand of predicate 
nominative or factitive complement ? 

Let us seek other reasons for so much teaching of 
grammar. In my search for information for this and 
my previous article in THE JOuRNAL I questioned 
many teachers. I asked whyso much stress in eighth 
grade is laid upon technical- grammar, and was told 
that pupils must complete it in this grade, asit is not 
taught in High School asa separate subject. I asked 
why so much is required in grammar of seventh-year 
pupils, and the teacher indulgently explained that 
much preparation in the subject is needed, or the 
pupils will not be ready to take up the work properly 
in eighth grade. Now I ask a sixth-grade teacher 
why she is spending so much time on English gram- 
marin her class. She treats me totwo reasons: First, 
the fifth-grade teacher had not done her duty to the 
class the previous year, or the pupils would have 
known more than they did when they passed along 
to this room: ‘‘they don’t even know the definitions 
of the different parts of speech.” Second, if she 
doesn’t teach a lot of grammar this year the pupils 
won't pass the examination for seventh grade. 


Far More Grammar is Required Than Necessary 


I AM frequently told that very little grammar is 
demanded in fifth grade—merely the analyses and 
kinds of simple sentences and the parts of speech. It 
is indeed very little from a grown-up point of view, 
but how does the ten-year-old regard it? Have the 
teachers, with all their wisdom, forgotten that the 
gentle slope of a hill is to the childish understanding 
a lofty mountain? Take this easy definition: “An 
adverb is a word that modifies a verb, an adjective 
or another adverb.” There is no trouble whatever 
about memorizing it, but of all the miserable, slippery 
definitions on which to hang an idea! Hardly a 
single familiar, friendly word from first to last. 

To a boy, who asked me, one evening, to review his 
grammar in anticipation of a test, I said: ‘Are you 
sure you understand all these definitions? ”’ 

“Oh, we don’t have to understand them! We just 
learn them.”’ 

On one occasion I visited a grammar class where a 
part of the lesson was the memorizing of this gem: 
‘*A word or group of words attached to or inserted 
in a sentence as a mere comment, without belonging 
either to the subject or the predicate, is said to be 
parenthetical.” 

Can you parse that? I asked the teacher why she 
required the memorizing of such an appalling group 
of vocables. 

“Because it is printed in heavy type in the book.”’ 

“But if the definition is dry and difficult, and 
almost meaningless to the class, why would the heavy 
type make any difference ?”’ 

“Welll find that if the class know all the heavy type 
they are fairly safe when it comes to examination.” 

My chief quarrel with the present teaching of 
English grammar is that far more is being required 
than the student will ever have occasion to use, outside 
of the teaching profession. Grammar isaclassification 
of the elements of the language. We have nobusiness 
inflicting it upon children until they have realized 
a familiarity with the language that enables them to 
classify their knowledge. It is absurd to teach them 
a rule of grammar before they can even spell the words 
composing it, far less comprehend it. 

Because this branch is introduced so early in the 
school course much precious time and human effort 
are wasted doing with difficulty what later can be 
accomplished with ease. 


In Four Years a Child Should be Well Advanced 
|B ipews the work of the first year I have dwelt at 


some length, as this is really indicative of what the 
work of the first four years will be. This time will be 
spent in making the foundation strong and firm and 
sure, in teaching reading, writing, spelling and arith- 
metic. After four years we expect the children to spell 
any word within the scope of their work—they should 
be excellent spellers. We expect them to read with 
pleasure such literature as Longfellow’s ‘‘ Miles 
Standish,” or Hawthorne’s ‘‘Great Stone Face.’’ 
They should be able to reproduce these with good 
effect orally, and in a fairly pleasing written style. 
Their arithmetic at this time will be an amplification 
of the first year’s outline, with work of increasing 
difficulty in the four simple rules, which are more 
important than anything that follows in arithmetic— 
and in fractions, with drill for accuracy and rapidity, 
and oral work in reasoning out problems involving 
two operations. The child who has attained this 
standard, if now obliged to leave school, will realize 
the value of an education and should have the deter- 
mination to possess it. He will have an appetite for 
knowledge and he should be capable of pursuing the 
studies that appeal to him without the aid of the 
teacher. 

In these years the child will study some of the best 
things in our language and memorize some of the 
masterpieces. The reading should consist chiefly of 
poetry—real poetry, not merely good verse. It isthe 
age of poetry for the individual, even asthe vocabulary 
of a half-civilized people is poetical; and here, I fully 
believe, better thanat any subsequent period, you can 
form the literary taste. In doing this it isnot necessary 
to become acquainted with all the masterpieces. It is 
one of the times when the saying holds good that the 
half is often more than the whole. A single poem, 
carefully studied, memorized and loved, will do more 
for the child than adozen indifferently gone over. The 
trouble is that these good things are left until late in 
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the course, while trash, supposed-to fit the child’s 
intellect, is substituted. Thisis criminal. If we feed 
children during their early years onthe best literature, 
if we place them in the society of great men, they will 
not be satisfied later with the dime novel or the trashy 
‘best seller.” 


Mark Antony’s Speech for a Child of Nine 


SS rcat teachers will gasp at the idea of presenting 
Mark Antony’s speech toachild of nine. Why not 
give it tohim? The language in itself is not too diffi- 
cult. True, some of the thought is above the child’s 
appreciation. But so it is above ours. Wereit not so 
it would not be worth reading. I have known child 
after child to read Mark Antony’s speech, and feel it 
and enjoy it, and ask questions about it. Some have 
memorized every word of it. Some day these children 
will read Roman history without compulsion. 

Some may protest that this poem is too long to be 
learned by young children. They should not be asked 
to memorize it all in one day or in one week, but any 
child can learnfouror five linesatalesson. Tell them 
of Julius Czesar in such a way that nota child in the 
room will be indifferent. Assign a few lines of this 
selection each day to be learned and then correctly 
written. When the poem is thus completed it should 
be written from beginning toend. Thisis a real test 
of ability and will perhaps occupy two hours. I have 
used this as a final test of the four years’ work in 
writing, spelling and English. 

It would be hard to formilate a series of lessons 
richer in moral and literary content, and in the power 
to cultivate simple, energetic, picturesque expression 
of thought. Heart and mind alike are stirred and the 
child’s appreciation of the poem’s power and beauty 
and simplicity will increase as the years go by. One 
of the reasons for bringing in this poem is that it is 
one of the few things that will never grow stale with 
use. The child will love it as soon as he can under- 
stand it, and the man of eighty loves it still more. I 
have given this poem toa boyof eleven of unawakened 
mental ability whose standing was scarcely that of a 
second-year pupil in public school. Every lesson 
marked an increase in strength and desire to learn, 
and the completion of the poem in six weeks’ time 
placed him fairly on the level of fourth-year pupils. 

This is merely an illustration of how one selection 
may be dealt with. Others, such as the parting of 
Marmion and Douglas, or ‘‘Gradatim,”’ may be given 
with a different purpose and in a different way. 

Remember, please, that under this system children 
have heard nothing of marks or examinations. Their 
work has been well done, or it has not been well done. 
They have either done the best they could or they have 
fallen short of this. Theteacher has not wasted hours 
asking questions for the sake of arriving at the proper 
mark, but there have been periods devoted toinformal 
discussions in which most of the time was spent in 
answering the children’s questions. These children 
have not reached a uniform standard of excellence. If 
they have done their best they were rewarded by 
a word of commendation and byan opportunity of 
moving to a higher grade as soon as they could fit 
themselves for promotion. 

If the children have had careful individual training 
during the first four years they have learned how to 
work independently, and, if necessary, can then be 
arranged in groups of twenty and remain three hours 
a day instead of one hour and a half. Then this 
time can be spent in study instead of recitation. 
The teacher can judiciously direct the child’s indi- 
vidual work instead of sitting up in front of the class, 
asking questions. Abandoning the old practice of a 
“* periodical mental disembowelment,”’ in order to give 
a per cent., she should ask questions to help the pupil 
think, to make him forever ask: “Why? Why?” 


What to Do in the Fifth and Sixth Years 


N THE fifth and sixth years the child who is back- 

ward in any one branch can devote practically all 
his time to work on that single subject until he has 
overcome its difficulties. In doing this there is not 
the slightest risk of his falling behind in the subjects 
he likes and the work he has always done well. If 
he is poor in arithmetic but good in English let him 
spend an entire month on arithmetic. In almost 
every case this simple expedient will make of him a 
satisfactory pupil and obviate the need of his repeat- 
ing the year’s work. 

We are not dealing now with principles, but with 
facts. Experiments for the last few years in teach- 
ing but one thing at a time, the subject in which 
the pupil was least proficient, have met with unvary- 
ing success, placing the child who was considered a 
failure far in advance of the bright ones going at a 
uniform rate of speed through the public schools. 

During these two years, in addition to the funda- 
mental branches, we may introduce some of the 
sciences—physical geography, a little of geology, 
botany and physics, something of Nature study, to 
open the children’s eyes to the world about them. 
This does not mean that we shall spend two weeks 
drilling a class on the care and training of a six-weeks- 
old puppy, as I have seen a teacher do with children 
who did not know a birch tree from a white pine tree. 
We know that much is made of Nature study in 
schools, but too often it deals chiefly with canned 
information, and so defeats itsown purpose. Children 
are curious about natural phenomena and at this time 
we do well to indulge this healthful propensity. 

In arithmetic a judicious rearrangement and omis- 
sion of topics is part of the teacher’s function. These 
two years should make the child readily conversant 
with fractions, decimals and the important applica- 
tions of percentage. Again, most of the work should 
be mental. Up to this point, with the textbooks in 
use today, nearly every problem worth doing may be 
solved approximately without a pencil. 

A noted educator tells the story of an arithmetic 
test that he gave to a dozen successful business men. 
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“Lynch Met Their Fiery Glance and Flushed. 


Martin Beck, ship broker, on Battery Street, San 

Francisco, walked a slim, pretty woman whom 
Beck’s clerk instantly recognized as from the East. 
When she spoke he thought of Cold Brook, New 
Jersey: of a girl, an old mill, his first pair of skates, 
and the grim, grizzled visage of James Perkins, owner 
of a peach orchard, a bad temper anda friendly dog. 
Watson, though a good clerk, was human. He forgot 
to ask her name and merely smiled gently. 

“T understood that Mr. Beck sold ships,” she said, 
laying on thecounter a black handbag,an umbrellaless 
handle and a six-by-six-inch square of cambric. 

“Do you wish to buy a ship?” Watson inquired. 

The woman blushed faintly and picked up the hand- 
kerchief. ‘‘I don’t know how much they cost,” she 
answered. 

“All prices,” was the response. ‘‘ Possibly you could 
tell me what sort of a ship you wish? Are you looking 
for an investment?’’ 

“T’m hoping I can find a vessel I invested in twenty 
years ago,’’ she answered. “It was a barkentine called 
the Mabel Turner.” 

Now Watson was valuable in his line because he 
knew the name, register and history of every craft in 
the American merchant marine and half of the other 
ships in the world. At the name Mabel Turner he 
rapidly revolved afew pages of his memory, shoved the 
handbag across the counter toward the woman, and 
mumbled: ‘‘Your money’s gone. Mabel Turner was 
laid up in Oakland Creek five years agoand dismantled. 
Quite worthless, Madam.”’ 

“Are you Mr. Beck?” she inquired, looking down. 

“T’m his clerk.” 

“Do you suppose I could buy her—the barkentine ?” 
she murmured. 

Watson remembered his position, forgot New Jersey, 
and said briskly: ‘‘ What name, please?’’ ‘ 

‘Miss Turner,” was the reply. 

The clerk bowed, turned and walked to the door of 
the private office. He opened it with a single backward 
glance and met his employer’s eye. ‘‘ Miss Mabel 
‘Turner to see you, sir,” he announced. 

Martin Beck had dealt with men and ships for 
thirty years. He merely nodded at Watson, bent his 
grizzled brows as if to recall something, and then sank 
back in his chair as if he expected the end of a story. 


Miss TURNER stepped in gently, deposited her 
handbag, handkerchief and umbrella handle on 
the edge of the big desk, and then sat down. 

“TI wish to purchase a barkentine called the Mabel 
lurner,” she said, and looked at the broker with 
velvet-brown eyes, 

Martin Beck, whose greeting had been of the curtest, 
lowed himself an appraising stare. He saw the 
maidenly slimness of the woman’s figure, the delicacy 
of her throat, the slenderness of her hands, 

“Ah!” he breathed heavily. ‘She is long out of 
commission.” 

“I understood the gentleman in the other office to 
say that she was dismantled,’’ was the reply. “Does 
that mean she—she is wrecked ?” ; 

“No,” said Beck. “It means that she didn't pay and 
was Stripped and dragged up on the mud to rot.” 

There wasa brutality about this which made Miss Turner 
wince, She reached for the handkerchief, thought better 
f it and looked at the broker valiantly. ‘‘The ship was 
named after me—I christened her,’’ she murmured with a 
ialf laugh. 

“And you wish to buy her?’’ came the slow question. 

The woman looked deep into Martin Beck’s wise eyes. 
She brushed her slender fingers across her red lips and 
1odded. Then, remembering her years, she leaned forward 
one the old man. “I’ve saved up for twenty years to 
Uy er: 

“Fifteen hundred dollars ought to cover the expense,” 
srowled the broker. ‘‘You are Miss Mabel Turner?” 

“Yes,” shesaidsimply. ‘I have that much.’’ She picked 
up the handbag and from it counted out fifteen hundred- 
lollar bills, each new and bearing the inscription “First 
National Bank of Elizabethport, New Jersey.’’ 

Beck fingered the bills, stared at the ceiling, dropped his 
gaze to the green top of the desk, and rumbled: ‘You under- 
stand that the ship is not ready for sea. Asan investment | 
should advise against her purchase. She has been ill treated, 
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It will take money to fit her for sea. Insurance and other 
costs may mean much money to you.”’ 

The woman looked brightly at the top of the tall window, 
and Beck looked away while she dried a tear. ‘‘ You come 
from New Jersey?’’ he asked. 

‘‘T’ve taught school there for eighteen years,” she replied. 
“I’ve saved three thousand dollars. Is that enough?”’ 

Martin Beck leaned forward. He picked up the black 
handbag and the umbrella handle. “For what?” he 
muttered. 

‘‘T must indorse a draft for the rest,” she said. 
fifteen hundred is all the cash I have.”’ 

‘“*For what ?’’ demanded Martin Beck. 

The woman caught the queer tone of his voice and moved 
her chair alittle nearer. “Did you ever teach school ?”’ she 
demanded, 

‘“‘It is hard, I suppose,” he admitted. 

“Not hard!’’ she answered. “ But the daysare so long!”’ 

““T reckon geography is about the easiest subject,’’ Beck 
remarked. 

Suddenly abashed she murmured: ‘‘] always liked it.”’ 

“It is a long way from Elizabethport in New Jersey to 
Oakland in California.” 

(Page 9) 
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“He Never Came Back’”’ 





‘All Right, Boys!” He Boomed. ‘We'll Stick Together!’” 


Her eyesshone. ‘There are so many romantic cities 
on the way—Rio, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Punta 
Arenas, Valparaiso, Manzanillo ai 

‘“‘Ships don’t stop any more at Manzanillo,” Beck 
said abruptly. ‘‘ Times have changed. I can turn the 
Mabel Turner over to you ready for sea for twenty-six 
hundred dollars. I think I can find a cargo for you if 
you want to send her around the Horn, I take it you 
wish to send the ship home to—to Elizabethport.” 

“TI must get back to my school by the middle of 
September,’’ she answered. “I thought I might travel 
withthe barkentine. Itis only early June now and we 
would make the passage in three months. She—she was 
a very swift vessel. Don’t you think i 








ECK pressed the button and Watson appeared. 

“Tom,” said his employer, ‘‘go and pay one thou- 
sand dollars for the Mabel Turner. Have her surveyed. 
Fix her for sea. Haul her into our berth at Greenwich 
Street. Tell Fosterand O’Brien that we will take their 
scrap iron and deliver it in Elizabethport, New Jersey, 
for eight-thirty a ton, by the barkentine Mabel Turner. 
Make all accounts to Miss Turner.’’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Watson mildly. “I 
best pick out any skipper that’s handy?”’ 

“Leave that to me,” was the order. Beck turned 
and looked at his visitor quietly and intently. 

She picked up the umbrella handle. ‘‘ Will it take 
all my money?” she whispered. 

‘Leave that to me,’’ was the response. ‘The vessel 
will be good security for the bills incurred. We shall 
render an accounting. When the freight moneys are 
paid you ought to make a small profit. You will have 
to sail soon if you are going to be back in time for 
your school.” 

“T shall have some fine stories to tell my pupils,” 
she remarked brightly. 

Beck tapped his desk with a pencil. 
twenty years?” 

“‘Twenty years,” she assented. 

*“And the owner?”’ 

The blood flowed across her face. She glanced at 
the tapping pencil and smiled bravely. Beck’s face 
invited confidences, 

‘“‘We were to have been married,” she said. 
never came back.” 

““Dead?”’ 

‘“‘He forgot,” she whispered. 

They sat in absolute stillness, the two of them, for 
five precious minutes. Beck sighed heavily. ‘‘In one 
week,’’ he said finally. She gathered her belongings 
and departed. 

When she was gone Watson came in and sat down 
in the chair she had vacated. ‘‘Look here, Chief,’’ he 
began. “I think " 

The broker lifted his heavy eyelids. ‘Is it worth the 
chance? You know “ 

“I’ve phoned for him,”’ was the reply. 

“Find him at the usual place?” 

“Ves, sir. John Strange says he’s all right. He'll 
be here in ten minutes,” 

Martin Beck bent his gray head over his desk thought- 
fully. “You see she has taught school for eighteen 
years to make money to buy the vessel back,” he said slowly. 
‘Do you consider it a good investment ?’’ 

Watson smiled, a mere glimmer of a smile. 

a word?” 

“‘She said he forgot,’ the broker returned. 

comes in send him to me.”’ 
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‘*When he 


IFTEEN minutes later there entered Martin Beck's 
office a tall, ill-clad, thin-cheeked man with the unmis- 
takable marks of the sea upon him. Watson received him 
coldly. ‘‘The Chief wants to see you,”’ he muttered. 
The newcomer leaned over the counter. ‘ D’ye think he 
has a ship for me?” he asked eagerly. 
The clerk refused an answer, merely indicating the door 
of the private office. 
Beck looked up at his caller and said: 
still after a job?’”’ 
“T am,” was the anxious reply. ‘‘ You know that tugboat 
didn’t pay and they let me out.”’ 
“How long since you left Elizabethport with the Mabel 
Turner ?’’ came the curt query. 
“Twenty years,” said the caller, brushing his hard hat 
across one forearm. 


“Well, Captain, 






























‘Why did you sell her?’’ asked Beck. 

“‘T simply couldn’t make any money 
with the packet,’’ came the quick 
words. ‘‘ You know, Mr. Beck, those 
barkentines are costly to run. And 
they’re out of date, except for carrying 
lumber. I thought I’d have a better 
show with another boat.” 

Beck looked up. “A client of mine 
has bought the Mabel Turner from the 
present owners and she will load for 
Jersey with scrap iron. Do you want 
to take her around?”’ 

“Jersey, you say?”’ 

‘“‘Elizabethport,” Beck said firmly. 
“‘Her home port, I understand.” 

The other man was deep in thought. 
The silence lasted till he said, trying 
to make it casual: ‘I somehow 
intended to go back there some time— 
but I haven’t been back.” 

Beck rang for his clerk. ‘‘ Watson, 
get the Mabel Turner’s papers ready 
and enroll Captain Thomas Lynch as 
master of her.” Then he turned to the 
other. ‘‘Come in tomorrow, Captain, 
and we'll fix things up. You under- 
stand, of course, that I’m giving you your last chance?”’ 

Lynch flushed. ‘I guess I do. I never disgraced myself 
on the Mabel Turner and I reckon I can get her around 
home again without xs 

we was the response. ‘ Didn’t you build her?” 

“Yes. 

‘‘Named her after some Jersey girl, I suppose?”’ 

Lynch looked down. ‘‘We sha’n’t go into that,” he 
growled. ‘‘That was twenty years ago.” 

‘Girl married long since?’’ asked Beck, glancing up with 
a hard smile. 

The Captain shook his head. ‘I don’t know. I’ve never 
heard. I wasa kid. That little barkentine looked like a 
whole line of ships. I thought I’d make my everlasting 
fortune when I’d got her ready for sea. One meets with 
hard luck, you know.” 

Broker and mariner met each other’s eyes. ‘One does 
meet with hard luck,” the broker said gently. ‘‘ You ought 
to have gone back to New Jersey.”’ 

“Oh, well, I’m going back now—but not in the same style 
as I expected.” 

‘‘Nobody to meet you?” suggested Beck. 

Lynch nodded, thrust his hands into his pockets and 
strode out. , 

The broker followed him into the outer office, watched 
him pass to the street, and then turned to his clerk. “Say, 
Tom,” he said familiarly. ‘‘Just keep an eye on Lynch, 
will you? Mustn’t let him get away from—from us now.” 

Watson brushed his thin hair with one white hand. ‘‘Say, 
Chief, is she going as a passenger?”’ 

Martin Beck grinned. 





EAT and trim from foreskysail yard to coppered water- 

line the Mabel Turner lay alongside the wharf, while 
Martin Beck surveyed her from the street. He was appar- 
ently satisfied, and turned to his companion, veiled, slender, 
excited; in her hand she carried a large black handbag and 
an old ivory umbrella handle. She seemed unable to take 
her gaze from the sheer masts and neatly crossed yards of 
the barkentine. A heavy-faced mate stood patiently on the 
stringpiece directing the slinging inboard of a small trunk. 
A tug fussed at the entrance of the slip, her skipper leaning 
out of his wheelhouse window and bellowing inquiries as to 
how long he was supposed to wait for a line. 

‘‘ All is shipshape,”’ the broker informed the woman. “I 
can vouch for the master and the crew. The Captain has 
been known as a first-class man. You should make the 
voyage ’round the Horn in ninety days, though it’s winter- 
time down there, of course.” 

‘“‘Who is the Captain?’’ she demanded eagerly. 

‘A very good man,” was the response. ‘‘ Now there goes 
your trunk. Remember you are the owner of this vessel, 
and anything you want you can have. It is practically a 
yachting trip for you. The freight money will be paid you 
by my New York agent. Is there anything else I can do?”’ 

‘“You have been very kind,’’ Miss Turner faltered. ‘“‘If 
you will just help me on board—I think I am going tocry.”’ 

In her clean and freshly-painted room she dabbed her 
handkerchief across her eyes, deposited her handbag and 
umbrella on the white bed and then turned to the stolid 
ship broker. ‘‘I’ve always thought I’d like to go to sea,”’ 
she murmured. ‘But now it seems—it’s so very lonely!” 

‘*You’ll soon feel at home,’’ was the lame 
answer. ‘‘ Remember, we’ll be glad to con- 
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“‘That Evening the Mabel Turner Stood Off Shore With All Her New Sails Set” 


“Your second mate is no good,’ was the response. 
“You'll have to keep an eye out for him.” 

Lynch nodded, as much as to intimate that the second 
officer’s lack of skill mattered little. 

The mate stared, scowled and then glanced up the slim 
mizzenmast. ‘‘Iron below and cotton above make a crank 
ship anda sick crew,” he murmured. ‘Well, we'll see,’’ and 
he devoted himself to business. 


‘eae evening while the Mabel Turner stood off shore 
with all her new sails set to catch the gentle nor’wester 
Thomas Lynch took stock of himself and his future. It was 
eighteen years since he had last trod the barkentine’s quarter- 
deck, years of a steady decadence that had almost ended in 
open shame. He thought of strange women, of boisterous 
nights, of gray days. He concluded the whole matter in a 
gruff whisper to the wind: ‘I sh’d never have quit the East 


coast!’ And the wind, flowing out of the arctic seas, bore 


the plaint away intothe night with the weakling criesof other 
Lynches, of all the other men through whose feeble fingers 
the years had slipped uselessly away. 

Now the Mabel Turner was the product and the embodi- 
ment of a clean and manly dream; even after eighteen years 
of mishandling the atmosphere of her building was about 
her. It isa property of things thus created to work miracles. 
Before the first watch was over, and the mate was come 
drowsily up to relieve him, Thomas Lynch had faced himself 
about and was looking back along the path he had come. 
At the end of that dreary vista was a woman, slenderly 
beautiful, with velvet-brown eyes. 

Into this dream broke the mate’s harsh voice: ‘I can 
see she isn’t loaded right, sir’’—he threw himself awkwardly 
pa his heels and squinted at the foreroyal—‘‘she drags 
a little.” 

“Tt will be easy enough to shift cargo,’’ Lynch replied, 
shaking himself. ‘‘Scrap iron, you know. We can trim her 
in a couple of days. She is naturally stiff. I built this 
vessel.”’ 

“So you said,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘Huh! Well they built 
smart packets in those days.” 

‘Yes,’ was the slow answer. ‘And we took particular 
pains to make this barkentine some vessel.”’ 

‘“The Mabel Turner,’’ mused the mate. Then the pro- 
found reticence of the sea seized him and he said, no more. 
When he had trimmed the sails and dismissed the watch he 
merely remarked: ‘‘You’ll keep an eye out during the 
second mate’s trick, sir?”’ 

“Yes,’’ Lynch responded. ‘‘I intended to stand the 
watch myself anyway. Let him act as bos’n.” 

“All right, sir. That lady passenger was crying a bit 
when I turned out just now. Heard her through the lattice. 
You say she’s the owner?”’ 

“Yes. I haven’t seen her,” the Captain said. ‘I’ve been 
told she’s making the trip for her health. We probably 
won’t see much of her.” 

The mate lit his pipe, puffing slowly. ‘‘She don’t look 
very poorly,” he said presently. ‘‘But she’s crying in her 
room—too bad ra 





Lynch grunted. Then he clipped out ‘‘Good-night!’’ 
and went below. 

Down in the cabin he stopped to stare around. It was 
at once familiar and strange. Many other captains and 





sider any requests you may make and to look 
after your affairs at any time.” 

‘“‘T’ve always wanted tocross the Equator,” 
she returned abruptly. ‘‘And the tropics— 
Cancer and Capricorn. I shall love to see 
them!” 

Martin Beck held out his hand. ‘‘Good-by 
and good luck, Miss Turner. And when you 
get back home just go and see my agent. 
He'll fix everything up for you. Good-by!”’ 

‘‘T won’t go up on deck yet,” she said, 
looking suddenly middle-aged and solitary. 
‘“We are going to leave right away? I think 
I'll stay in my room.” 

The broker shook hands again, nodding 
briskly. ‘‘ Better so. Don’t forget-that this 
is your vessel and you can give what orders 
you like.’”’ He backed out of the room and 
ascended the cabin stairs with a heavy step. 


T THE top of the stairs he met Captain 
Lynch. ‘“‘ Your passenger and owner has 
gone to her room,” he informed him, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t disturb her till you are well out to 
sea. Please remember that she is one of our 
most valued clients. Obey herin everything.” 
Lynch nodded carelessly. ‘‘ Allright. Isee 
the old packet is in good shape. She is not 
loaded right, but then she can stand up against 
almost anything. Much obliged to you, Beck.” 
“It’s your chance,”’ said Beck. ‘‘ You’re 
dead on this coast. Get a fresh start in the 
East.’”’ They shook hands perfunctorily. 
Within half an hour the Mabel Turner 
was foaming along toward the Golden Gate, 
with a tug fast under the starboard quarter. 
Thomas Lynch was seated on the weather 
rail with a bit of sennet in his hand. He 
made a first remark to the mate, who had 
come aft after stowing the anchors: ‘‘I built 
this vessel. She deserves good handling.” 











mates had inhabited it during the last 
eighteen years. And still they had left 
little trace of their laborious residence 
in its confined space. Lynch sighed 
and passed onto hisroom. He halted 
midway. A woman was sobbing. 

It was an amazing sound to be heard 
under such circumstances. Fora long 
moment the Captain listened intently. 
Then he took off his cap and walked to 
the door of the passenger’s room. The 
knob turned under his hand. He stood 
in the narrow aperture and looked into 
the tear-stained face of the woman he 
had wooed twenty years before. 

“Mabel!” he muttered. He passed 
one hand across his eyes and looked 
again. She was still before him, clad 
in white, an expression of bewilder- 
ment on her face. Once again, as if 
to himself, he murmured: ‘ Mabel!” 

“I was crying for you,”’ she said ina 
dull tone. ‘I never expected to see you 
again. I thought—I hoped you were 
dead. I have cried every night for you. 
And you weren’t dead.” 

‘“No,” he assented. 

“Yes, you are alive.” She looked away with a peculiar 
expression of self-contempt. ‘“‘And I cried every night 
because you were dead—and it was only that you had 
forgotten—me 4 

He silently glanced at her averted face. The lamp on the 
bulkhead seemed remote and its light needless. It was as 
if this woman blazed with an inward fire, as if she stood 
before him illumined by dazzling passion. He recalled the 
last time he had seen her, on the old wharf by the river. She 
had stopped waving her handkerchief, and was gazing with 
an intense and wonderful gaze—upon him, her lover, starting 
around the world to make their fortune! 

“‘T waited so long,’’ she said coldly. 

He remembered the vision he had cherished of returning 
from distant seas in his own ship and seeing her still on that 
little wharf—waiting. 

“‘T—J lost out,’’ he said lamely. ‘‘I was ashamed. I 
couldn’t go back without the ship and—I had sold it. You 
wouldn’t have understood.” 

““Wouldn’t have understood?” she said tensely, steadying 
herself against the swing of the ship. ‘‘I understand even 
this!” With an infinitesimal gesture she included the small 
cabin, the lamp, the half-unpacked box and the man standing 
in the doorway. 

Condemned, he stepped back. Then the miracle of it all 
broke in upon him. He looked at her with wakening eyes. 

“But this! Howdid it happen?’ hedemanded. ‘‘ You are 
here—owner of the barkentine. I am Captain again. We 
are bound for Elizabethport, for home. Howdid it happen?”’ 

“T can’t tell,” she said slowly. ‘‘I found you had aban- 
doned the ship years ago, our ship. At least you had 
disappeared and left her. I taught school. I saved up my 
money so that I could buy her. I—I couldn’t have the 
vessel we had built—that I named—going homeless among 
strangers. It was my dream when I thought you were—lost. 
That was why I thought you were dead: because you left the 
Mabel Turner year after year among strangers. I told 
myself that you would surely look after her. And when you 
were dead I tried to do it myself.” 

‘‘But I wasn’t dead,” he muttered. 

She met his vague glance with eyes now dry. ‘‘Yes,’’ she 
said bitterly, ‘you are dead.” 

The door closed in his face and Lynch went slowly to his 
own room, where he lay wide-eyed until a sailor called him 
for the morning watch. When the mate was gone to his 
bunk the Captain of the Mabel Turner peered at the white 
sails overhead and repeated to himself: ‘I am dead.”’ 








OLLOWED strange weeks down the Pacific seas. Mabel 
Turner kept to herself, secretively maidenly, nor ever 
spoke again of the old days, nor did morethan return a glance 
to Lynch’sattempts at conversation. The barkentine slipped 
across the tropic and on toward the Equator. Squalls, calms 
and fair winds came successively to try the old vessel with their 
different powers. The ship fetched safely through the storms, 
rode stiffly over the immense rollers during the calms, and 
sped somberly onward when the favorable winds bellied her 
sails. Ona fine, brilliant day they crossed the ‘‘line.”’ 
Captain Lynch made up his reckoning, compared it with 
the mate’s and diffidently handed the result to his passenger. 
For the first time she vouchsafed a familiar word. ‘I’ve 
always dreamed of crossing the Equator.” 
Lynch looked at her out of clear, bright 
eyes. ‘‘We have crossed it together, at last,” 








“Neat and Trim the Mabel Turner Lay Alongside the Wharf” 
(Page 10) 


he said. 

She did not respond immediately, but she 
fully met his gaze. And Lynch saw the same 
girl whom he had left on the old wharf at 
Elizabethport. The mother-of-pearl sky, lit 
by the effulgence of the Southern sun, seemed 
to curve gently like a shell and inclose in 
delicate beauty the old barkentine with sails 
asleep. Lynch brushed his hand across his 
eyes. The girl was still there—slender, 
maidenly, forever young; and he knew that 
he was seeing a dream he had lost. 

“We were to have a cargo of ivories and 
spices and silks,” she murmured softly. 

“‘And—it’s old scrap iron,”’ he said huskily. 

She dropped her glance and slipped away. 

He could not get her to speak to him during 
the next week. She maintained a still reserve. 
Sometimes in the dark, starlit nights he would 
see her leaning over the bulwark below him; 
once in a while he caught a glimpse of her 
rapt face and saw that she was living in some 
sweet reverie in which only his youth—his 
lost years—had a share. He remembered 
with groans that he was indeed dead to her. 
And during his watch below he would sit by 
his desk and con over those departed years, 
the years through which she had taught school 
and saved money to buy the Mabel Turner. 
He saw her in her schoolroom on long summer 
days; he heard in fancy the droning of chil- 
dren’s voices, the scraping of slate pencils, 
the fluttering of printed pages under grubby 
finger tips. At other times he pictured her 
beside the roaring stove on winter mornings, 
shivering from the walk across the frozen 
marshes. 

It was altogether an awakening for the 
former lover and eager youth. But while 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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MY 
FIFTY YEARS 


AS A MINISTER 


BY 
LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


ESS 


Wherein Does the Church Fail to Reach 
the People? 


INETEEN centuries ago there appeared in 
a province of Rome a man who brought to 
the world a new message and a new inspira- 
tion to life. The pagan world had dreaded 
the gods and offered sacrifices to appease 
their wrath or purchase their favor. Jesus 
of Nazareth told mankind that they mis- 
understood God; He was their Father; He 
| loved His children, cared for them, was sorry 
when in did wrong, and wished to help them if they would 
but accept His help. Jesus further declared that He had 
come from the Father to bring from Him this message and 
give to them this help to a higher and a happier life. In His 
first reported sermon He defined His mission with great 
clearness, such clearness that it is wonderful that it has ever 
been misunderstood. He came one Sabbath day into the 
Synagogue at Nazareth, where He had been brought up. 
His reputation had preceded Him, and He was asked by 
the official in charge of the services to address the people. 
In doing so He read from the Prophet Isaiah the following 
passage: ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He 
hath anointed me to preach glad tidings to the poor; He 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” 











The Basis of the Christian Church 


bg was the work which His Father had given Him to 
do. This spirit of love, service and sacrifice His Father 
had inspired i in Him. It was His spirit because it was His 
Father’s spirit. His whole life was devoted to carrying out 
this mission of service in this spirit of love. He did not wait 
for men to come to Him—He went to them. Were men 
hungry, He fed them; were they sick, He healed them; were 
they in sorrow, He comforted them; were they ignorant, 
He taught them; were they discouraged, He heartened 
them; were they burdened by sin and stung by remorse, He 
proclaimed to them the Father’s forgiveness; were they 
proud, self-satisfied, armored in self-conceit, He punctured 
their self-conceit with sharp rebuke, that He might humiliate 
them and bring them toa better mind. The common people 
loved Him, though they did not understand Him. But His 
ministry of public service made Him enemies who hated Him 
and banded themselves together to destroy Him. He was 
betrayed, illegally tried, with disregard of even the forms 
of law, and put toa cruel death. After His resurrection He 
met His disciples and bade them continue His work, and 
bestowed upon them His spirit. ‘‘As my father hath sent me, 
even so I send you. And when He had said this He breathed 
on them, and said unto them: Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 
All of His commands to His disciples are summed up in two 
commands, which are really different forms of the same 
command. These are: ‘‘ Follow Me” and “‘A new command- 
ment I give unto you, That ye love one another; as I have 
loved you. . 

When the church has been filled with this spirit of love, 
service and sacrifice; when it has forgotten itself and thought 
only of those who need its ministry; when in the spirit of 
self-forgetfulness it has rendered to the world a true life- 
saving service; when it has used its wealth, its buildings, its 
rites and ceremonies, its creeds and doctrines, as means for 
helping men toa higher and happier life, a life of helpfulness 
to each other and of companionship with the Father; when 
its question has been, not ‘‘ How shall we get the people to 
the church?’’ but ‘‘ How shall we get Christ to the people?” 
it has never failed to reach them. 


Times When the Church and the People Parted 


N THE Thirteenth Century in England the church had 

grown rich and lazy, and its priests were not infrequently 
dissolute as well as idle. At that hour of its degenerate 
wealth appeared Francis of Assisi. He cast away alike the 
luxuries and the honors which wealth brings, stripped him- 
self of everything, flung his very clothes at his father’s feet, 
that he might go out to his ministry in absolute poverty, 
set himself and his followers to do Christ’s work, not by 
seeking personal salvation in seclusion, but by seeking the 
salvation of others in public, self-denying labors. They left 
the church and the monastery for the fair and the market 
place. They carried with them not only the glad tidings 
of the Father’s love, but also illustrations of that love in 
their own practical work. They visited the sick, feared not 
the contagion of the leper, lived in huts of mud and timber 
as mean as the peasants’ huts around them, and were every- 
where welcomed with enthusiasm. This preaching of the 
Friars in the Thirteenth Century laid the foundations of 
England’s future liberties. 

In the Eighteenth Century the Protestant Church in 
England, while it had acquired great wealth and social posi- 
tion, had lost its moral and spiritual power. John Wesley 
left the empty churches to go out into the fields and factory 
towns. The ecclesiastics of the time would have nothing to 
do with him, but the people welcomed him as they had wel- 
comed his Roman Catholic predecessors, the Friars, and he 
and his associate, Whitfield, found their ministry attended 
by immense congregations of men and women who never 
attended a church service. Before John Wesley’s death 
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@ IN EXPLANATION @& 


OUT OF A WONDERFULLY RIPE EXPERIENCE AS A CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER FOR FIFTY YEARS, AND HIS YEARS OF INTIMATE 
ASSOCIATION WITH CHURCH WORK IN CITIES LARGE AND 
SMALL, NO MAN IN AMERICA IS SO WELL FITTED TO ANSWER 
THE MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS THAT CONFRONT THE 
MINISTER AND THE CHURCH OF TODAY. AND IN AN INTIMATE 
PERSONAL WAY, AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL IN A SENSE, DOCTOR 
ABBOTT- IN SIX SUCCESSIVE ISSUES OF THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL- TELLS HIS READERS WHAT HIS MINISTRY HAS 
TAUGHT HIM ABOUT THESE PROBLEMS. IT 1S UNNECESSARY, 
PERHAPS, TO POINT OUT THAT DOCTOR ABBOTT'S ARTICLES 
COME AT ALMOST THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT, WHEN AS 
A NATION WE ARE UNQUESTIONABLY FACING A RAPIDLY 
ARRIVING PERIOD OF UNDOUBTED MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
AWAKENING. IN THIS SECOND ARTICLE DOCTOR ABBOTT 
ANSWERS THE QUESTION: “WHEREIN DOES THE CHURCH FAIL 
TO REACH THE PEOPLE?” 





THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


the Methodist Society had spread over Great Britain, the 
continent of Europe, the United States and the West Indies, 
and numbered eighty thousand members, though they were 
not yet organized into a distinct denomination. 


Two Great Organizations From Small Beginnings 


ITTLE or nothing was being done in 1844 by the churches 
of London to promote spiritual life among the young 
men of that great city. A few young men, dissatisfied with 
conditions, met for prayer and conference, and then from 
the prayer and conference meeting went out to see what 
they could do; not to build up an organization, but to pro- 
mote a better life among their fellowmen. This was less 
than seventy years ago. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, then born, now 
has its branches in almost every part of the Christian world. 
It preaches the Gospel, it conducts public worship, but it 
does not confine itself to these two activities. It ministers, 
through gymnasium and athletic sports, to the body; through 
schools and classes, to the mind; through Bible classes, 
prayer meetings and public preaching i in tents and halls, to 
the spirit. It has carried on a constantly increasing foreign 
missionary work, not in competition but in codperation with 
the foreign missionary societies. It has in its membership 
half a million young men and boys and nearly three thou- 
sand trained officers. And it has accomplished these results, 
not by seeking to bring men into the Association but by carry- 
ing the work of practical philanthropic and spiritual ministry 
to the men who are without such ministry. 

The General of the Salvation Army has recently died. 
He began his work in London in 1849; preached in an old 
tent; disregarded the rules of his church whenever they 
interfered with his work; was expelled from the shank. 
but never halted; married and lived on an income of two 
hundred and fifty dollars a year; used any methods, how- 
ever odd they might be, which would bring congregations 
to listen to him; began by giving a simple message of the 
Father’s love and of the hope which that love inspires in 
every heart which has faith in it; and went on to organize 
a practical ministry which included social and physical aid 
for the poor and uncared-for and the beginnings of a sys- 
tematic remedy for vice and pauperism in the great cities 
of England. His motto was: ‘‘You must go to the people 
with the message of salvation, instead of expecting them to 
come to you. 

Statistics are unable to represent the work which this 
Salvation Army has accomplished, but it certainly answers 
the question, How to reach the people. 


When the Church Draws to Itself 


HERE is no better statement of the commonly accepted 

Protestant definition of the Christian Church than that 
which is contained in the Thirty-nine Articles of the Episcopal 
Church: ‘‘The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of 
faithful men, in the which the pure Word of God is preached, 
and the Sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ’s 
ordinance, i in all those things that of necessity are requisite 
to the same.’ 

This is admirable as far as it goes, but is not adequate. 
Teaching and the administration of the Sacraments are not 
ends, but means. By the teaching and by the Sacraments 
we are, or ought to be, filled with the spirit of the Master, 
the spirit of love, service and sacrifice. But it is not enough 
that we are, or think ourselves to be, filled with the spirit 
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THE PULPIT HAS TAUGHT 
ME ABOUT SOME PROBLEMS 


OF THE CHURCH AND 
THE PEUPLE 
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of the Master, unless we also, under the inspiration of that 
spirit, go out to do the Master’ s work. 

Why is the spirit of the Lord laid upon us in the church 
service? Why, except that we may preach glad tidings to 
the poor, heal the broken-hearted, preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, and set at 
liberty them that are bruised? In vain our spiritual enjoy- 
ment on the top of the Mount of Transfiguration if we do 
not go down into the valley to give help to the father and his 
boy who are there waitin for us. 

If the church confines itself to the et of the pure 
Word of God and the administration of the Sacraments it 
need not expect great congregations. E very one ought to 
be interested in the preaching of the pure Word and in the 
administration of the Sacraments, but every One is not so 
interested. But nearly every one is interested in lending some 
real help to the neighbor who is in trouble. 

The church which is rendering real help to the neighbor 
who is in trouble, and doing this not to get adherents, but to 
render assistance; doing this in the spirit of love, service and 
sacrifice; doing this in loyalty to its Master, Who has given 
it this work to do, will by its activity draw to itself con- 
gregations who would never be drawn by the Sacrament or 
the preaching. 

I am not urging that every church shall become an institu- 
tional church. I am not urging any new methods or strange 
forms of activity. I am urging a new spirit, the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, the spirit of Him Who said to His followers: 
“Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant. 
Even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many. 


My Experience in Mr. Beecher’s Church 


HESITATE to take a page out of my own life to illus- 

trate the principle which I am endeavoring to enforce, yet 
it may perhaps the better illustrate that principle because it 
illustrates it on a small scale. 

When, after the death of Henry Ward Beecher, I was 
called to Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, I found the church 
suffering from the shock. The congregations little more 
than half filled the church building. Under Mr. Beecher 
they had crowded it to the doors. The amounts which under 
Mr. Beecher’s ministry had been received from the pew 
rents could not be counted on after the expiration of that 
current year. The men and women on whom Mr. Beecher 
had most relied for codperation were resolute in their loyalty 
to maintain the work of the church unabated. But there 
were not a few in the congregation who felt that this would 
be impossible, and who had already begun to discuss the 
question whether the church must not be sold and a smaller 
one erected. No preaching that I could have given would 
have served to fill the empty pews or restore the ebbing 
enthusiasm. 

Counseling and coéperating with a few undiscouraged 
souls we worked out a plan by which, through an envelope 
collection, we hoped to secure the funds for the mission work 
of Plymouth Church, which had theretofore been secured 
from the abounding pew rents. We resolved to increase 
rather than to lessen the work. 

I set myself, as my task in that first year, to inspirit the 
congregation with the purpose to increase rather than to 
diminish their public ministry outside the church walls. 
The church and congregation responded with contributions 
both of money and of personal service. The mission work 
was not only continued, but it was also developed and 
somewhat enlarged. 

A little later an addition was made to that work. The 
church notified the Charity Organization that it would, in 
coéperation with it, be responsible for a poor district of the 
city in its immediate neighborhood, and under the efficient 
leadership of The Reverend Howard S. Bliss, my associate in 
the pastorate, a committee of ladies was organized to act as 
visitors. We asked them to refer all cases in that district to 
us, and we successfully. reached the people of that district 
with material relief when it was needed, and with what in the 
majority of cases was much more needed: a personal friend 
bringing to the discouraged family hope and counsel and 
opportunity for work. I do not know that this ministry 
added directly a child to our Sunday-school or a member to 
our congregation. But it enabled-us to ‘‘reach the people” 
with a ministry of Christian hope and love, and that is what 
a church is for. 

With the continuing work of the church the congregation 
began to grow. The work brought them back. Those who 
were individually carrying it on were interested to attend 
the church because of the work they were doing; those who 
were not individually carrying it on were still proud of the 
church because of its extending activity. 

At the end of a year and a half or so the congregations 
again filled the church, and the number of workers had been 
increased, the income for the work augmented, and the work 
itself enlarged. 

Plymouth Church, which was a downtown church when 
Mr. Beecher went to it in 1847, has to this day one of the 
largest congregations in Greater New York, and I am sure 
that my successor, Doctor Hillis, will agrze with me that by 
no means the least important part of his successful ministry 
is the fact that it inspires Christian workers to unselfish 
service for their fellowmen, the fruits of which are seen not 
merely in the work directly carried on by Plymouth Church, 
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A Picture of Two Homes That Nearly Every One Will Recognize 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


AUTHOR OF “THE EVOLUTION OF A GIRL’S IDEAL,” “THE NEW THING IN HER HEART,” ETC. 


HE Brents dined at six-thirty. Or,no! 
this sounds vastly too formal for what 
the Brents did at six-thirty each week- 
day evening: they ate dinner. To 
‘‘dine’’ means something more than to 
} eat dinner, and the Brents never dined 
except ata party. 

Mr. Brent usually got home about 
six-twenty-five. This was the best he 
could do, because his office did not close 
until five-thirty, and the ride home in 
the rush-hour jam took from fifteen to 
twenty minutes longer than it did in times of ordinary 
demands on the transportation lines. He was tired when he 
reached home, for he seldom got a seat in the car; and it 
was his habit to hang his hat and overcoat on the rack in 
the hall and then go into the living-room, where he would 
drop wearily into a comfortable chair and perhaps exchange 
a few remarks with any other member of the family who 
happened to be present, or snatch a glimpse of the evening 
paper he had not been able to read while swaying suspended 
from a strap in the packed car. 

When the dinner-bell rang Mr. Brent always went to 
wash. If Mrs. Brent remonstrated he said ‘‘ Don’t wait for 
me’’ in a tone which meant: ‘‘Good Heavens! After I have 
slaved all day to support my household am I to come home 
and be driven about still more? May I not even choose my 
own time to wash my hands?” And so, taking him at his 
word, they didn’t wait. The maid of all work had learned 
not to put his soup on the table until he came, and as the 
children were usually hungry Mrs. Brent had taken to doing 
the carving and serving. 

The meal thus haphazardly begun proceeded rapidly, as 
a rule, to its haphazard conclusion. What talk there was 
had a flavor like this: 

Mrs. Brent: Benjy, don’t shovel your food in like that ! 

Hulda, you forgot salt in the potatoes again. st fg 
I don’t see why you don’t like parsnips, Josephine. When 
I was your age I never had any queer notions about 
food. . . . What, Carol? To the skating-rink again? 
No! I don’t think I'll let you go. I’m afraid the crowd there 
is Common. 

Mr. Brent (who has folded his newspaper beside his 
plate and glances at it occasionally, it being against his 
scruples to Open the paper out and disappear behind it 
except at breakfast): I see they’ve caught the fellow who 
murdered that millionaire, Roth. Benjy! put 
that fork-load down. Is that any kind of a way to eat? 
Take decent mouthfuls or I'll send you away from the 
table. This meat is tough, Mamma; that butcher 
has stung you again. This morning’s paper said 
the price of meat has gone down. I bet our butcher'll never 
hear about it. 

JOSEPHINE (aged seventeen): This is the third night in 
just a little while that we’ve had parsnips. At 
Bessie’s card party all the sandwiches had crusts on. You 
wouldn’t think there was anybody who didn’t know better 
than that, would you? Oh, nonsense, Mamma! 
let Carol go if she wants to. It isn’t ‘common’ at all— 
everybody goes there! 

BEnjY (aged twelve): I never saw such fussing! What 
difference does it make how you eat so long as you get it 
m?-. What kinda puddin’ have we got? . .. 
Where did they ketch the murd’rer, Pop? 

CAROL (aged fifteen): What'd Bessie wear to her party, 
Josephine? don’t see what anybody wants to 














have sandwiches at a party for, anyway. wish 
I had some new roller skates. 
\ HEN dinner was over—I had nearly said ‘‘over 


with”—the family group, which was almost never 
gathered except for those brief dinner-times, broke up. Mr. 
Brent settled himself in the living-room for a smoke and 
a more thorough enjoyment of his paper. Benjy seized his 
cap (or produced it from his pocket) and went out to play. 
Carol went upstairs to get ready for the skating-rink. And 
Josephine debated with her mother about going toa social 
at theirchurch. Mrs. Brent wanted to go; Josephine didn't. 

‘““That’s it!’’ the mother cried. ‘‘Nobody ever wants to 
go anywhere with me!”’ 

‘“Why don’t you get Papa to go?” 

““He says he’s too tired.” 

“Well, it isn’t any fun for me. The lasttimeI went I had 
a horrid time. There was nobody there but snips like 
Benjy, who went to get ice cream; and fogy old people who 
have noexcitement in life but prayer meetings and sociables.”’ 

‘“Then I stay at home?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t put it that way, Mamma—as if 
everything depended on me. And, besides, I told Charlie 
Allen he could call this evening.”’ 

“That settles it of course! I wouldn’t expect you to 
disappoint Charlie Allen, just to oblige me!’’ 

Mrs. Brent’s tone was sharp and angry. She went into 
the living-room and ostentatiously got out the mending 
basket. When Mr. Brent lowered his paper and looked at 
her she was darning a large hole in one of Benjy’s stockings. 

“T thought you were going to something or other at the 
church,’”’ Mr. Brent observed. 

“T can’t go! Nobody wants to go anywhere with me.” 

‘*Won’t Josie go?”’ 

“Josie will not! It’s enough to make any one wonder 
what life is worth—housekeeping and sewing and working 
for people all day; and when evening comes, and 
you'd like a little relaxation, nobody in your own 
house to speak to, nobody to take you where you 
might have some enjoyment.”’ 

There was some justice, certainly, in this. And, 
though Mr. Brent felt that there was also some 
justice in his plea for rest and quiet, he said: “I'll 
go with you, Fanny. We don’t need to go till 
eight, do we?’”’ 

He made no effort to deny that this was a sacri- 
fice of his desires to his sense of duty, and her first 
impulse was to decline his offer. But her second 
thought was: ‘‘Whyshouldn’t he? Other mendo 
as much for their wives.’’ So she let him do it. 

A party of young people called for Carol; they ; 
were boys and girls of about her age and of similar “i 
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tastes with her own—what she called her ‘‘crowd.” They 
didn’t come in when they called, but gave a special ‘‘ Yoo- 
hoo” which was their signal, and Carol hurried out to them. 

A few minutes later Benjy came in, bringing a boy with 
him. They clattered noisily upstairs to Benjy’s room, went 
in and shut the door. 

‘‘Who was that with Benjy?” Josephine asked, when she 
came downstairs. 

“‘T don’t know,’’ the mother answered; “I didn’t see him.”’ 

About a quarter of eight Charlie Allen called. Josephine 
ushered him into the parlor and they talked in low, con- 
strained tones for a few minutes. Then Charlie said: 
‘““Can’t you take a walk?” 

Josephine understood. ‘‘The folks are going out,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘I guess I’d better stay at home.” 

When “the folks” were ready to go Charlie went to the 
door and said ‘‘Good-evening” to them. Charlie prided 
himself on his “manners.” 

“‘Isn’t it funny,” observed Josephine, when her parents 
had gone and she and Charlie were cozily settled in the living- 
room, ‘‘how you can’t ever think of anything to say when 
you know there’s somebody in the next room listening ?” 


‘a was a typical evening at the Brent home. It 
would be equally typical of the evenings a great major- 
ity of their neighbors spent before a certain family named 
Warren moved into the semi-suburban community. 

The Warren children were: Catherine and Caroline, aged 
eighteen and sixteen; Arthur, aged thirteen, and Albert, 
aged nine. Mr. Warren was a lawyer. He was successful 
enough tosupport his family incomfort and give them many 
privileges; but not so successful that they saw little of him 
and were more like pensioners on his bounty than the 
dearest things in his life. 

Mrs. Warren was very attractive. Perhaps she was not 
naturally more attractive than most women might be, but 
she understood how to make the best of all she had. She 
was a plump little woman, so short that almost any one 
would call her “dumpy.”’ There was nothing girlish about 
her figure, nor even about her face, which inclined to be 
round. But she was pretty; you couldn’t say why, when 
you tried to analyze it—all you could say was that she ‘‘was 
the soul of pleasantness,’’ which indeed she was. She was so 
full of pleasantness that superficial persons always felt sure 
she had led a charmed life and had known nothing that could 
irritate her. She had led a charmed life, but she herself had 
supplied the charm, and had defended it against quite as 
many temptations to fret as any average woman gets on her 
care-beset way through life. Mrs. Warren’s attitude toward 
her pleasantness was that of the keeper of a priceless jewel; 
her alertness in its protection was unflagging. Forty times 
a day, when things came to an issue so that there was this 
she could do and keep her pleasantness, and that she 
couldn’t do without sacrifice of her pleasantness, she decided 
in favor of her jewel. She had learned how many things are 
non-essential when compared with the treasure of content 
that makes home a haven. 

One of the first things the neighborhood became aware of 
after the Warrens were settled in their new home was the 
frequency with which one phrase was heard: it seemed to 
the other mothers that every time they flung after their 
disappearing Kinder the question, ‘“‘Where are you going?”’ 
the answer was: ‘‘Over to Warrens’.’’ 

It was some time before Mrs. Brent and the others thought 
about this: that whereas the usual reply to such a question 
was “Over to Lillian’s’’ or ‘‘ Over to Bill’s,” in this particular 
instance it was always ‘‘Over to Warrens’.”’ 

And especially was the youth of the neighborhood eager 
to eat at the Warrens’. Anybody knows that youth is 
always eager to eat away from home, but there was 
something more than this ordinary fondness in the case of 
going to the Warrens’. 

“‘TIt’s like a party there all the time,” was the way the 
young folks described it. And this wasn’t because the 
Warrens had greater variety or finer quality of food than 
was served in the other homes. It was because they made 
an “event” of mealtime. The idea seemed to be that when 
they gathered around that pleasant board they passed, one 
to another, not merely bread and potatoes and meat, but 
good cheer in the largest sense. They had been separated 
for some hours, going their several ways, and when they got 
together again each seemed eager to give out of the best that 
had befallen him, and as eager to hear about the others, 


Baeay BRENT startled his father at the table one 
evening by asking: ‘‘Do you believe in the tariff?”’ 

“In the what?’’ said Mr. Brent, looking as if he thought 
Benjy must be coming down with brain fever. 

“In the tariff. Mr. Warren was telling about it. Arthur 
asked him why something was, and his father said ‘’Count 
of the high tariff,’ and then he explained tous. It was awful 
interesting!’’ 

Again Mr. Brent looked at Benjy almost anxiously. Then 
he said, ‘‘Was it?’’ indulgently, and stole another glance at 
his folded newspaper. 

**Do you believe in it?” Benjy persisted. 

‘*Of course I believe in it,’”” Mr. Brent replied. 
a Republican.” 

“**Do all Republicans 


’ 
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” Benjy was about to pursue the 


subject toa finish, but his mother intervened. 
a ° . ” ’ 
“*Eat your dinner, Benjy,’ shecommanded; “‘and don’t talk 
T , . %? 
so much. Youcouldn’t understand if your father told you. 
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“‘T could when Mr. Warren told us,’ 
But he couldn’t coax his father into rivalry. 

Once it was Josephine who tried. She and the Warren 
girls had been to see William Gillette in ‘‘Secret Service.”’ 
When they got home she stopped in with the Warren girls 
for afew minutes. Mrs. Warren was in the sitting-room and 
eager to hear all about the matinée. The four of them sat in 
the fire-lighted dusk and talked and talked. Mrs. Warren’s 
father had been a military telegrapher in the War Office at 
Washington during the Civil War. She knewa multitude of 
stories he had told her about those thrilling times of his 
young manhood. It was fascinating. The girls plied her 
with questions, and with descriptions of the famous tele- 
graph scene of the play—in the War Office at Richmond. 
Josephine was sorry when it was time to go. At dinner, half 
an hour later, she tried to tell about her afternoon; but, 
beyond a brief expression of a ‘‘ glad-you-liked-it”’ sort, she 
could get no show of interest. 

It wasn’t that they didn’t care. It was just that they had 
never learned the lovely art of conversation—which art is 
not only the source of more pleasure than any other in the 
world, but the means, also, of more education than any one 
realizes who has not tested its possibilities. 

“‘Over to Warrens’’’ everything was interesting. And, 
what was even more surprising, everybody was interesting. 
You might have gone there with the poorest possible feel- 
ing as to your conversational powers and before you knew 
it you were surprised at your ability to hold your own. 
Always you came away with a new sense of the pleasant- 
ness and the profitableness of life—and, too, of your own 
companionableness. 

A guest at the Warrens’ was the Warrens’ guest—not 
Albert’s nor Arthur’s nor Catherine’s nor Caroline’s. When 
Arthur went to Benjy’s house he was ‘‘Benjy’s company’’; 
they stayed in Benjy’s room until the bell rang; at table he 
and Benjy talked about their common concerns, and the 
other Brents hurried through the meal as if bored by 
the chatter of the boys, and also as if it were beyond the pale 
of possibility that they join init. But when Benjy stayed 
at Warrens’ he and Arthur did a good deal of listening, and 
joined in when they had something to say or something to 
ask, If they were seen more than heard it was not because 
of injunctions to that effect, but because the talk interested 
them so much that they did not care to interrupt, and was so 
intelligible that they seldom had need to ask questions. 

Then Mr. Warren brought home such interesting guests, 
and if he asked a gentleman who had been a war corre- 
spondent in Mukden or Melilla, or who had been to Panama, 
or one who was especially informed on wireless telegraphy, 
or aéroplanes, or railway traffic management, or on Govern- 
ment weather reports, he didn’t bid grown-ups to meet 
that gentleman, and banish the children to an early table of 
theirown. He seemed to think: ‘How fine this will be for 
us all!’’ And it was! 

The Warrens were entirely free from the foolish idea that 
companionship can be found only in equality—equality of 
age and of circumstance, of opportunity and of desire; they 
suffered not at all from the so prevalent notion that another 
human being, to be enjoyable, must know the same people, 
care about the same things, that they did. They loved to 
learn to take on new interests, to discover the basis of 
companionability in the most unlikely places. 


Benjy declared. 


ba; pam! of us gravely mistreat the young in this particular, 
perhaps because we were in our young day as gravely 
mistreated and have never learned how to do better. We 
seem to think that we are doing our duty by their social 
training if we teach them to handle knife, fork and spoon 
properly; not to fill their mouths with food nor to talk while 
eating; not to put their elbows on the table nor their hands 
in their pockets; and soon. But social training is no mere 
matter of negatives. Neither is it a mere matter of remem- 
bered formulas like doffing hats, rising when ladies enter the 
room and giving respectful precedence to age. One may 
punctiliously observe every rule in the books of etiquette 
and still be a socially unhappy person, neither giving nor 
receiving enjoyment from his intercourse with others. The 
real social faculty has to be learned early in life; very, very 
few persons can master it after they are old enough to realize 
their lack. And yet how few homes which we enter are 
at all rich in that real family intercourse which is the only 
le foundation for happy intercourse with the big human 
amily! 

Ina majority of households that I know the table is like 
that in the Brent home: a place for the satisfying of appe- 
tite, and perhaps for rather spiritless instruction in how not 
to eat. That most genial and most universal of all the forms 
of social intercourse is not only missing from the daily 
enjoyment of these families, but also the young people are 
getting no training for this important part of their future. 
What a pity this is, and how we feel the effects of it in our 
social relations. 

The failure of the family board, the family sitting-room, 
is one of the biggest problems of our day. It is responsible 
for far more than the severe limitation of our capacity for 
making and finding pleasure; it is responsible, also, for much 
of the havoc wrought upon our young people, and, through 
them, upon ourselves. 

Who is the boy upstairs with Benjy? What are they 
talking about? The Brents will never know. What kinds 
of company does Carol find at the skating-rink, and is she 
in any menace? The Brents will never know. What manner 
of young man is this Charlie Allen who comes call- 
ing upon Josephine? What are his ideals, his 
principles? The Brents will never know. If he 
asks, some day, for Josephine’s hand Mr. Brent 
will inquire how much he earns; perhaps he has 
gone so far, now, as to satisfy himself that Charlie’s 
habits are good. But of the thousand and one 
things that promise well or ill for the happiness of 
Josephine if she marries Charlie the Brents will 
never know anything; for Charlie, as well as 
Josephine, is a victim of the belief that older folks 
are a damper on all conversation, and that the 
one thing needful for a good time is to get away 
by themselves or with others of their ‘‘ crowd.” 
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iT WAS a blustering February 
day when I received my heri- 
tage of Fae The calamity is 
easily told: A washday,a busy 
mother, a restless child,a shav- 
ing, an open fireplace; result, 
a lifelong cripple with features 
and body pitiably scarred; a handicapped 
human mite. Death, in the eyes of all, ap- 
peared the greater blessing, but death did not 
come; instead came years of suffering life, 
extending well into young womanhood. 

This physical suffering, however, intense as 
it was, could not compare with the travail of 
the soul, the pain of being deficient, an object 
of pity, of sitting alone while others romped 
about and did things. The realization of these 
things came very early. 
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The Remarkable Story of 
a Girl as Told by Herself 


DECORATION BY HERBERT PAUS 


enjoyment was spoiled by re- 
peated warnings to be careful. 
My desire to learn housework |\¥ 
was nipped in the bud: ‘‘You |@=—2 
will never need to learn such | |Xet_ J 
things; a cripple like you 
couldn’t keep house.” -_ 
It was amazing how blind people were. My 
deformity was a daily, hourly grief, yet how 
few encouraged me! My misfortune was an 
unalterable fact, yet how few advised me to 
be all I could! I yearned for the throbbing 
conflict —to conquer difficulties, to accomplish 
things. But could I? My heart weighed the 
difficulties, measured every ounce of strength, 
and decided: Yes, I could and would. But 
every step taken was taken under protest, for 
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At first it was a dim regret, a great loneli- . 
ness, a keen sense of being on the outer edge of 
happiness, of lacking something vital possessed 
by others. Then came the pangs of a sensitive 
nature continually attracting special attention, 
although vainly striving to avoid it and rebel- 
ling with a furious rebellion at the pity so lav- 
ishly bestowed. Oh! the torment of being 
awakened from a moment’s forgetfulness by 
some such thoughtless exclamation as: ‘‘Oh, 
look at that girl’s face !""—changed to shocked 
dismay as the curious glance lowered—‘‘ and— 
what acripple!’’ Or of being put aside by some 
well-meaning adult with: ‘‘You poor little thing, 
don’t try that; it’s too much fora cripple.” 


Y PROGRESS at school was watched 

with curiosity: Such a wonder a cripple 
could learn! Such a mystery to write left 
handed! During these early years my heart 
held an unsatisfied craving, although I could 
not have explained it then, to be recognized 
by merit regardless of externals. Every bit of 
praise that I received had the word ‘‘cripple’”’ 
taggeu on somewhere: “‘A cripple able to do 
that! Wonderful!” 

How | hated that word ‘“‘cripple’’! Every- 
thing undesirable, everything useless seemed 
wrapped in that word; it transformed the 
world into a desert, set me apart from useful- 
ness, banished me from every joy. A storm of 
approval met my tiniest triumph, while the 
bits of sewing or knitting I did—the every-day 
work of other children—were simply miracu- 
lous because I wasa cripple. No unkind word 
was ever uttered except when some offended 
playmate, knowing howdeeply it would wound, 
cried tauntingly: ‘‘ Proudie, Proudie, see how 
she holds her arm!’’ Yet even that did not 
cut like the adult sympathy, “ Poor little thing, 
she will never amount to anything’’; changed 
asI grewolder into: ‘‘ Poor girl, how very sad!”’ 

My early years appear at this distance as a 
constant struggle with pain, coupled with an 
intense desire to gain a foothold, and, gaining 
it, an equally intense desire to do more than 
others as a sort of apology for daring to be 
there atall. My teachers were most kind, with 
an unobtrusive sympathy, encouraging me in 
every way, but expressing no surprise that I 
could hold my own; for which they earned my 
everlasting gratitude. My father believed I 
could accomplish anything I set my heart on. 
He never considered me inferior in any way; 
he closed his eyes to my deformity, showing no 
surprise, but the keenest delight in all my suc- 
cesses. Mother shielded me and swept aside 
every difficulty. Father encouraged me to 
face the difficulties, gave me self-confidence, 
led me on from one thing toanother. ‘Let her 
alone,” he would say; ‘‘let her try anything 
she likes, and she will make good.”’ 

This faith was contagious. It echoed my 
own desire. Whatever others could do I wished 
to try. Soone day Father surprised me by 
giving me an organ, to the scarcely concealed 
contemptuous amazement of others. The idea 
of expecting such a cripple to play was prepos- 
terous! But my heart leaped for joy. Father 
thought I could learn; therefore I could—and 
did. In those days instruments and perform- 
ers were scarce; therefore it was a great delight 
todo what so few others could do. My natural 
love of music helped me wonderfully. My sore 
heart had found a solace. 


BOUT this time several operations in quick 
succession somewhat relieved my crippled 
condition, enabling me to have freer use of the 
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fingers. Because of the pain I could practice 
only a few minutes at atime, but I spent every 
moment possible with my beloved music. Thus each day 
was filled with a strange mingling of pain and pleasure, dis- 
couragement and victory. The progress contihued slowly but 
surely until girlhood days had passed and young womanhood 
had dawned. 

With the passage of time came a clearer idea of the great 
issues of life and of what they mean toa cripple. What was 
my destiny? How much should I expect from life? How 
much could I give in return? What kind of service would 
prove most efficient, and could I render such service? In the 
workaday world there appeared no niche for me to fill. So 
what use was there in struggling against odds? Why not 
just slide along my slipshod way? But my heart said ‘“ No”; 
an insatiable desire to prove to be worth something held me. 
Intertwined with my very being was the resolution to excel; 
so I plodded on. 

Meanwhile through ali this turmoil of spirit my supreme 
delight was to sing my heartaches to my father, to play my 
difficulties into his sympathetic ear, although he recognized 
neither the aches nor the difficulties. He never guessed the 
heart yearnings, nor would he have believed his little 
daughter was waging a fierce war against a pitying world. 

Next to my music was the love of Nature: the trees, 
flowers and birds were real friends to me; in their midst I 





To this experience was given the first award in The Journal's recent 
prize offer for “Life Stories,” 








my resolve appeared not only to outsiders, but 
in my own eyes as well, like that of beating 
my head against a stone wall. I could not see 
one inch of the way. 

Yet nothing so inspired me to doand to be 
as the doubt hinted or openly expressed about 
my ability. The music, the books, the com- 
munings with Nature, had aroused a desire so 
fierce, so strong, as to lead me to ignore every 
obstacle. The thought so many years in ma- 
turing became a vow. I would not be depend- 
ent; I would be everything that others were. 


HE Creator fully understands the human 
heart; but not soman when he makes the 
cruel mistake of underrating the ability of any 
human being, however handicapped, and tries 
to set a limit upon the capacity of any one, 
(i however insignificant. The hidden depths in 
my being remained unsounded by even my 
nearest of kin, and they often drew the bound- 

_~ ary line beyond which they virtually declared 
c I could not pass. 

But my desires and deprivations served only 
to bring about a heart-to-heart understanding 
between the Creator and His creature. The 
crucial moment came at the dawn of young 
womanhood, and to the One Who understood 
my limitations I poured out my inmost desire 
and laid bare my soul with all its yearnings. 
And this was the burden of my prayer: 

‘Dear Lord, help me to do with one hand 
what others do with two.” 

On this decision my heart rested; in this 
settled purpose came surcease from the sting of 
grief. Not great things did I desire, but to live 
an ordinary life in an extraordinary way; to be 
lifted above the realm of pity. 

One other thing had troubled me—my scarred 
face. Other girls were attractive; they wore 
pretty dresses with dainty sleeves. I was 
homely, and my garments were fashioned to 
cover my deformity. My mirror revealed my 
unattractiveness and showed the deformity in 
all its ugliness. Many a time have I viewed 
myself while the tears raced down my cheeks. 
But with my new decision came strength to 
trample this feeling under, and as | grew older 
it became more and more evident to me that 
deeds, not beauty, counted in the long run. 
Even to those who loved me best I was old 
fashioned, odd and queer. They never guessed 
the heart yearning to be more than a weak- 
ling; never read the hidden depths where a 
vow to be so had been solemnly registered. 

It must not be supposed that I was ever 
morbid orutterly unhappy. Toallappearances 
I was a playful, carefree child, and with my 
new resolution there came an inward joy, a 
quiet content. [ felt the first rung of the lad- 
der beneath my feet. My life at least should be 
above reproach. I wouldin time make people 
forget I was a cripple. 


BEGAN by mingling with others, taking 

part in entertainments, even joining the vil- 
lage choir, although few ever guessed what it 
cost me to invite comparison by standing before 
audiences side by side with more fortunate ones. 
However I had ceased struggling against the 
inevitable, ceased looking far into the future; 
I simply lived each day to the best of my abil- 
ity. I saw around me other unfortunates. To 
these my heart went Out in sympathy, and I 
found many opportunities of saying a kind 
word or doing some helpful deed. The trouble 
in my own heart died out when I tried to help 
some one else, and in the joy of finding that 
I could help I almost forgot my own condition. 





solved many knotty problems. The song of the birds brought 
comfort which left no sting; the perfume of the flowers 
soothed the troubled senses, while the trees stretched their 
great loving arms above my head. ‘‘You beauties,” I’d 
whisper happily, ‘‘ you don’t notice if l ama cripple.” Then, 
nestling close to the trunk of some huge tree, [’d face my 
troubles. 

My books also were a never-ending delight. Tactless per- 
sons were all around me, but the heroes and heroines of my 
books set before me the highest and noblest examples. I 
would rise thrilled with the victories of other sorely tried 
beings; in my heart would dawn burning desires to go and 
do likewise. But I wasa cripple! People would laugh! 
Then, gritting my teeth, I would give full rein to a heart that 
tugged fora larger sphere, deliberately planning for victory 
over everything. Sheltered, I longed for the fray; shielded 
and pitied, I wanted none of it. 


EOPLE complain of a hard, unpitying world. I never 

found it so. I was cradled in pity, reared in it, over- 
whelmed with it; wherever I went I met pity personified; pity 
followed me; pity confronted me. Right and left, every- 
where, pity, pity, pity! until insheer desperation I would run 
to the woods and hide. Why should I be merely an object 
of pity, anatom of helplessness? My heart sank. Whatever 
I attempted to do some one rushed to help me. An hour’s 
(Page 13) 





Then, one happy day, I began to earna 
living asateacher. Again great curiosity was 
aroused. People wondered how I would acquit 
myself. The children, curious at first, then pitiful as their 
elders, wonderingly watched a teacher who wrote with the 
wrong hand; the older ones seemed to be filled with a 
momentary joy because a little, scarred cripple would never 
dare to punish them. But still | managed to maintain dis- 
cipline, for by this time much of the physical pain had 
abated. Every day the early resolve to be all I could was 
lived up to, and I slowly advanced from one thing to another 
with that end in view. 

The hurt feelings of childhood had now been replaced by 
more serious problems. Somehow the heart of a cripple is 
just as susceptible of love as any other heart; but I was 
supposed to be immune from all but family affection. 
Relatives and friends had marked out my path, and it did 
not lead to marriage. Tworeasons had been dinned in my 
ears: First, married life was too exacting; it. would be the 
rankest folly even to consider it; | could never rear children, 
nor could I work for them. Second, I was so unattractive 
that it was not likely I should ever have the chance to marry. 
This was the consensus of opinion in my world, when Cupid, 
being just then unusually blind, sent love to me, which love 
was fully returned. This arouseda storm of disapproval and 
dismay; of pity for the man, pity for the woman, and dire 
predictions for both. No poor man could afford to marry a 
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HE four weeks after I secured the en- 
Sere seer || gagement as ‘First Lady-in-Waiting”’ 
Y in the musical comedy ‘‘Under the 
¢ White Lights,” at the Tivoli Theater in 
New York, were full of unceasing labor. 
1M) For the chorus and those who, like my- 
self, with only a line or so to speak, 
stood on the debatable ground between 
chorus and principals, the day began at 
ten o'clock. Grouped about a piano 
Sh || in the center of the bare stage we were 
=tvaN | taught the music note by note. Our 
temperamental musical director hammered the piano and 
occasionally tore histemperamental hair. He had diagnosed 
my voice as contralto, not because Nature had ever intended 
it to be contralto, but because the director was short of con- 
traltos; so the rehearsals were times of trial and tribulation to 
me. When he had dismissed us, usually with maledictions, 
we were turned over to the ballet master. 

The eight ‘“ladies-in-waiting,’’ of whom I was one, had 
three ‘‘dancing numbers.’’ This meant two hours a day of 
the hardest kind of physical work; but it was done under the 
direction of a patient old German, whose maledictions, 
all in his native tongue, by comparison with the musical 
director’s anathemas sounded as peaceful as benedictions. 
At one o'clock we were allowed half an hour for luncheon. 
Then back we went to undergo an hour’s training at the 
hands of Mr. Spicer,a man who made a specialty of teaching 
military marches. At that time each musical comedy tried 
to outdo its predecessor in the complicated evolutions and 
brilliant costuming of its marches. The weary miles we 
tramped in our efforts to stamp Mr. Spicer’s elaborately 
conceived figures into our weary brains, the stringent criti- 
cisms we bore concerning our efforts to conform to his ideas 
of smart military carriage! 
































‘“*TSULL rehearsal with principals’? came at two-thirty, 

when we were so sodden with fatigue that it was no 
wonder the stage director pronounced us an aggregation of 
hopeless incapables, and heaped invective upon us. Then 
at six, six-thirty or seven, as the case might be, when we 
escaped his sway, there were trips to the wardrobe depart- 
ment, first for measurements for costumes, wigs and shoes, 
then for fittings and refittings without end. After we opened 
I learned that ‘‘ costumes found ”’ included neither shoes nor 
stockings. These were furnished by the management, and 
a decidedly generous price therefor was deducted from our 
salary. As we were also forced to work for half salary during 
the week preceding Christmas and in Holy Week, in antici- 
pation of the bad business usually done during those periods, 
this meant a lamentable deficit in the sum I had planned 
to save. 

Through all the troublous time of rehearsal the thought of 
that prospective twenty dollars a week sustained me. The 
music was tawdry, the libretto stupid, and my associates 
would never have been mine by choice, but the thought of 
that salary kept me going. One day, however, when we had 
been rehearsing about a fortnight, I learned how feeble was 
my grip on it had outside influence not helped me to keep it. 
ina pause in the rehearsal I was resting in a dusky corner, 
half concealed by a piece of scenery, when Mr. Rosenheim 
and the stage manager paused within earshot. 

“That ‘First Lady-in-Waiting’ is excess baggage,’ the 
stage manager remarked. ‘‘She can’t sing, she can’t dance, 
and she’ll never be hanged for her beauty. Why don’t you 
let her go? Bessie Belmont isn’t working and she’s got a 
certain following of her own.” 

“Can't doit,’’ said Mr. Rosenheim. ‘‘I’d like well enough 
to have Belmont, but this girl brought me a letter from 
Baldwin in Chicago. There’s no telling what’s behind a 
letter of introduction from a man like that, and I’m taking 
no chances of getting a critic sore by firing one of his lady 
friends.” 

Had I been a truly estimable person I suppose I should 
have confronted Mr. Rosenheim, spoken out, and left the 
theater; but, not being the High-Minded Person, whom you 
seldom meet outside of books, I did none of these things; I 
preserved a discreet silence and kept my engagement. 


HE last week of preparation was a nightmare. Re- 

hearsals stretched out from tenin the morning until one 
andtwo o'clock at night. But at last it all was over, and we 
boarded a train for New Haven, where we were to try the 
piece for three nights before bringing it to Broadway. In 
theatrical parlance ‘‘the show went over big”’ on its opening 
night. But,alas! the papers gave but faint praise the morn- 
ing after our New York opening, and the edict went forth 
that our metropolitan run would be limited to six weeks, 
which would give the press agent some foundation for herald- 
ing the piece in other cities as the ‘‘ phenomenal Broadway 
success.” After that we would go “on the road.”’ 

In the rush of rehearsals there was time only for the most 
casual acquaintance with my fellow-workers, but now, set- 
tled down for our New York run, I began to look about me. 
We eight “ ladics-in-waiting ” occupied one big dressing-room 
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in the basement, a damp, unventilated hole, reeking with 
the odor of grease paint, and reached by a spiral flight of 
slippery iron stairs, up and down which we raced to make 
the seven hurried changes of costume the piece demanded. 


rr THE enforced intimacy of that crowded room I was 
brought face to face with a phase of ‘‘the business” to 
which I had hitherto been a stranger. One night, early in 
the run, a blond beauty whose place was next mine at the 
long dressing-shelf was complaining about her hotel bill. 

‘Forty-eight dollars for last week and I don’t believe I 
ate six meals in the ‘joint.’ I won’t stand it! Just because 
Freddy’s got money they needn’t think they can play me 
for a ‘come-on’!” 

My mind grappled with the problem—forty-eight dollars’ 
expenses into twenty dollars’ salary; it wouldn’t go. 

““Who’s Freddy? Your husband?”’ The query came from 
an inquisitive little person on my other hand. 

Blond Beauty smiled a pitying smile and shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘No, not exactly my husband,’ she drawled. 

Whatever other virtues she and her intimates in the 
company may have lacked 
they at least possessed the 
virtue of frankness. Their 
various ‘‘affairs’’ were 
often discussed in the 
dressing-room with an ab- 
sence of reserve that took 
my breath away. One 
characteristic speech sticks 
in my memory; it came 
from Blond Beauty’s lips. 
She had decided to with- 
draw the light of her 
countenance from Freddy, 
having made other more 
desirable arrangements. 
Apropos of breaking the 
news to him she said casu- 
ally: ‘‘You know I kind 
of hate to tell him I’m 
quitting, he’s such a nice 
old ‘slob’!” 


\ HEN my first sense 

of shock was effaced 
by familiarity with condi- 
tions, and I had come toa 
certain extent to under- 
stand their point of view, 
there was one thing that 
puzzled me. I went to 
Blond Beauty for enlight- 
enment. ‘Why,’ I asked, 
“do you and Therese and 
the rest stay on the stage? 
I should think you’d hate 
all this hard work and the 
uncomfortable dressing- 
rooms and the stage man- 
ager ordering you about. 
You don’t have to do it. 
Why do you?” 

‘Well, you see, it’s this 
way: Freddy likes to have 
me doit.’”’ This was before 
Freddy’s downfall. I was 
even more puzzled, and 
she enlightened me further: 
““Of course he doesn’t let 
me go on the road, but when I’m here in a Broadway show 
Freddy likes to drift in with a bunch of his men friends, 
squat down in the front row, point me out and let ’em envy 
him! Men are funny dawgs, ain’t they?” 

I quite agreed with her. 

The questions were not all on my side. Blond Beauty 
wanted to know my reasons for being at the Tivoli. 

“‘To earn my living.”’ 

‘Well, take it from me, kid, it'll be a pretty ‘bum’ living. 
Twenty dollars a week, and you’re lucky if you get it 
twenty-five weeks of the year.” 

I mentioned that it was no part of my plan to work 
indefinitely for twenty dollars a week. 

She regarded me with a fine scorn, not unmixed with pity. 
“‘T suppose you’re full of ‘pipe dreams’ about getting up in 
the business. Forget it, girlie! If you start in the chorus 
you stay in the chorus. Unless you’ve got a pull you don’t 
stand any chance of getting ahead.”’ 

Fortunately the chorus was not composed entirely of 
Blond Beauties. There was a comfortable proportion of 
girls who, like myself, had perfectly legitimate reasons for 
being there, girls to whom their hard-earned fifteen or twenty 
dollars (it was only the ‘‘ladies-in-waiting’’ who received the 
(Page 14) 





“Blond Beauty Smiled a Pitying Smile and Shrugged Her Shoulders ” 
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latter sum; the chorus received fifteen dollars in New York 
and eighteen when they traveled) meant board and clothes, 
not extra pin money to be thrown away on cab fares and 
candy. There were girls in that motley organization whose 
code was as unimpeachable as the most rigidly censorious 
could demand; and, believe me, it isn’t easy to parade for 
three hours a night in purple and fine linen, provided by a 
lavish management, and doff it, when the curtain falls, to put 
on a shabby suit and patched shoes; it isn’t easy to watch 
the girl next you slip into an imported gown and a sealskin 
when you are wondering if you can possibly afford one of 
those one-piece gowns ‘‘ marked down to nine ninety-eight, 
were seventeen-fifty.””. Credit to whom credit is due, and 
from me all homage to the girl who stands the test. 

In my own éase my stay in the chorus was short and its 
impression brief and evanescent. At the end of six weeks 
we went to Boston, which city, less ‘‘exacting”’ than New 
York, took us to its bosom and kept us there until the end of 
the season. When we returned to New York I had saved, by 
the most feverish economy, enough to keep body and soul 
together during the summer. 

When I ‘‘took stock”’ I realized that my poor little savings 
were all I had to show for the season’s work. The months in 
musical comedy had taught 
me absolutely nothing of 
any value about my profes- 
sion. My position was open 
tome for the following year, 
but if I took it there was 
every likelihood that the 
end of the coming season 
would find me in just the 
same situation as its begin- 
ning. So I registered a 
resolve that nothing but 
starvation itself would 
drive me back to musical 
comedy. 


OR months I trod my 

weary round of agen- 
cies and managers’ offices, 
and the doubt in my heart 
was just growing into 
despair when opportunity 
came knocking at my door. 
The first Broadway pro- 
duction of the season, an 
adaptation of a French 
farce, ‘‘Nowand Then,” had 
opened early in August and 
had registered a success. 
Almost simultaneously 
with the flattering notices 
had come the announce- 
ment that second and third 
companies were to be sent 
onthe road, while the orig- 
inal company would remain 
to play an indefinite run on 
Broadway. The ink of the 
announcement was hardly 
dry from the press when | 
arrived at the manager’s 
office. 

It was ten in the morn- 
ing, and I had fortified my 
spirit for at least an hour’s 
wait before the manager 
made his advent, but at 
least I would be first in 
the field. By the merest 
chance I encountered him almost on the managerial doormat, 
and diffidently explained my errand. 

My nerves were braced for a curt dismissal, but instead 
he eyed me with the keenest interest. ‘‘By Jove!”’ he said, 
‘*you’re ‘a dead ringer’ for Miss Carlisle; enough like her to 
be her sister! Come in and I’ll talk to you in just a minute.” 

Miss Carlisle was a clever young actress who had made a 
hit in the new production. 

‘“‘In these French farces so much depends on getting just 
the right types,’’ he explained to me later. ‘‘I don’t know 
whether you can act or not, but I’m going to give you a 
chance to try because you can look the part ‘down to the 
ground.’ Goand see the show tonight and come back in the 
morning’’—and he handed me a pass. 


N THE two weeks before rehearsals began I witnessed 

Miss Carlisle’s performance sixteen times, and at the end 
of that period I could give an imitation of her that was 
almost phonographic as well as photographic. We were 
singularly alike physically, and I had copied every one of 
her gestures, every bit of her business, every mustelatinns of 
her voice. It was bad art, but it was what the management 
wanted. Most of the other actors in the Numbtr Three 
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Company, to which I was assigned, had more trouble with 
their r6les than I had with mine. They were better actors 
than I, but not such good imitators. Many a time since 
then I have seen a good actor hampered by being required 
to imitate slavishly his predecessor in a part. Why the 
performance of the actor who plays the part first—‘“‘creates 
the part,’’ as we of the stage incorrectly put it—should be 
considered sacred is beyond my ken. The originator gets 
an effect in one way, the one who follows gets the same 
effect or a better one in a way more suited to his personality. 
Why in the name of originality shouldn’t he be allowed to 
doit? There is no personal bitterness in this reflection, as 
a gift of mimicry made my task easy when I was required 
to use it. But there was never any joy for me in imitating 
another actress’s characterization, and when my position had 
become one where I could pick and choose I obviated the 
necessity for imitation by refusing to ‘“‘follow” any one else. 


HE “ Now and Then” company was quite the nicest one 

in my experience up to that time. From the leading 
women down to the property boy they were earnest, hard- 
working, kindly people. The character woman was English, 
a delightful old body who possessed the old-timer’s knack of 
making herself at home on the road. She would take pos- 
session of a car seat with impressive dignity, draw from her 
‘‘grip”’a book or so and a tiny pillow, establish on the window 
sill her smelling salts and her traveling clock, extricate her 
knitting from her pocket, and present a picture of such per- 
manence of domestic peace that when she was forced to 
leave the train you felt as if she were departing from some 
well-loved, familiar rooftree. When we were enjoying our 
infrequent ‘‘week stands’’ her trunk would disgorge such 
quantities of pictures and miscellaneous house furnishings 
that the bleakest hotel room became cozy and homelike. 

Many of my happiest recollections are intermingled with 
my memories of her, for she was the confidante and chap- 
eron of my first love affair, and the matron of honor at my 
wedding—a typical theatrical wedding at a little church in 
New York the day after our season closed, with the members 
of our disbanding company for guests. The season had 
seemed short and very happy. What mattered early starts 
to me? They only meant that I should see ‘“‘him”’ earlier. 
An extra matinée forced upon a company already hard 
worked only meant that I should have the joy of playing 
opposite ‘‘him.’’ ‘‘He’” was almost as much alone in the 
world as I. There was no one but ourselves to consult or 
consider, and so we were married. 

Between us we had saved a quite considerable sum, enough 
to live upon in comfort all summer, so we established our- 
selves in a rather attractive boarding-house and set to work 
iv arrange our plans for the season to come. Our engage- 
ment with ‘‘ Now and Then” was open to us if we wished to 
go back, but my husband was ambitious and felt that prog- 
ress did not lie in the direction of playing a single part for 
two consecutive seasons. So the old quest of an engagement 
began again, but this time I was not alone. Oh, the dreams 
we dreamed in those days! We were never going to allow the 
profession to separate us, never! We would stick together. 
We built the airiest castles concerning the wonderful time 
when my husband should be a Broadway star and all our 
dreams should have come true. My imagination never con- 
ferred any stellar honors upon my own head; my ambitions 
were centered on my husband; that was not so wonderful, 
because he was young and handsome, and had the better of 
me professionally by five years of excellent training. 


NFORTUNATELY we found that the first steps toward 

the realization of our dreams were difficult ones. . Joint 
engagements were rare. Two or three parts were offered my 
husband, but in plays that had no part for me, and the salary 
he could command would not permit of my traveling with 
him in idleness. Many times we were on the verge of sign- 
ing again to play our old parts in “‘ Now and Then,” but at 










































































“He was Greeted With Wild Laughter Instead of His Accustomed Applause ” 


last came the chance to join a Western company playing a 
popular melodrama which had scored a signal success in New 
York the previous season. The part for my husband was an 
excellent one; but for me there were only two bits, which I 
would have to double, one a colored ‘‘mammy” and the 
other an insipid ‘‘walking lady’’ who did nothing worthy 
of note except exhibit two handsome gowns which I was 
required tofurnish. But now my ambition was all vicarious; 
what really mattered was that my husband was to have this 
golden opportunity and we would be together. 


| ps two successive years we toured the West with the 
melodrama. There wasn’t a one-night stand in all that 
region that we didn’t visit. Fortunately we were young 
and strong or we never would have survived. At the end 
of the second season we agreed that we had had all the travel 
our constitutions really needed for some time to come, and 
when an opportunity came for my husband to go to Chicago 
as juvenile man in a stock company we jumped atit. The 
salary was small and the work hard, fourteen performances 
a week, but it offered us a surcease from constant travel, and 
for the first time in our married life we could have a home. 
It was only a tiny, cheap flat on the South Side, but it was 
a wonderful place to me. With what absorbing interest I 
hunted bargains in rugs and curtains and pots and pans! 


‘I have never studied a part with more whole-hearted enthu- 


siasm than | studied my cook book, and never have I been 
so inflated with pride over any theatric triumph as I was 
over my first successful pie! 

The only crumpled rose leaf was the fact that my husband 
had so little time to spend with me. The working day in that 
stock company was practically fifteen hours long. He left 
the flat at nine to reach the theater fora nine-thirty rehearsal. 
The interval between rehearsal and the daily matinée was 
too short to permit of his coming home to luncheon. He was 
seldom home for dinner before six, and he left again at seven 
for the evening performance. I could not spend my spare 
time in my husband’s dressing-room, as the theater was 
crowded and he shared a room with the character comedian. 
There was no vacancy in the company for which I could 
apply. If there had been I doubted if I’d had experience 
enough to fill it, for ‘‘stock’”’ is the theatrical business at its 
highest pressure, and I doubted if I could keep up the pace, 
even if given an easy line of parts. 

One night my husband said: ‘‘They’re having a dreadful 
time down at the theater to get decent-looking extra girls 
to go in the ballroom scene next week. Smith had the 
awlullest lot of scarecrows hired, but ‘the Governor’ took one 
look and discharged them in a body.” 

Like a flash I saw my chance. The salary was only six 
dollars a week, but the position would give me an excuse to 
be in the theater. My husband protested; the idea of his 
wife going on as a “‘super’’ did not please him at all. | 
coaxed and pleaded. I explained that every one would 
understand that I was doing it just to be with him, and 
at last I had my way. He explained the matter to ‘‘the 
Governor,” and I reported at the theater the next day. The 
stage director was very nice to me, for my husband’s sake 





“A Stroke of Luck . . . Had Made Me That Envied Above All Others: a ‘Broadway’ Actress!” 
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‘a chance to play 


and also because it 
made his task 
easier to have some 
one with intelli- 
gence and experi- 
ence among his 
“‘extras.’” 

I worked for 
three months as a 
““super’’ whenever 
“supers” were 
necessary, and 
once or twice I had 


little parts when 
casts were long and 
overtaxed the 
limits of the regu- 
larcompany. This 
might have contin- 
ued indefinitely 
but for Mercedes 
and her spectacu- 
lar downfall. She 
was absolutely the 
most beautiful girl 
and absolutely the most abominable actress with whom I 
have ever come in contact. She held her position solely 
through her “friendship” with ‘‘the Governor.”’ Originally 
a manicure in the barber shop of a prominent hotel, she 
had extended her operations from ‘‘the Governor’s’’ finger 
nails to his heart, and at the time of which I write was 
established in an expensive suite in the very hotel the 
tonsorial department of which she had erstwhile graced, 
and had wheedled him into making an opening for her in the 
stock company. There she wasa thorn in the flesh of every 
member. Utterly unamenable to discipline she drove the 
stage manager to the verge of frenzy. Lazy to the ultimate 
degree she was always the last to learn her lines, and the 
tired, harassed company would have to rehearse her scenes 
over and over to beat them into her beautiful, stupid head. 


HE manner in which I came to owe my promotion to 

her wasas follows: One night ‘‘the Governor”’ waylaid 
me as I was leaving my dressing-room. ‘I’m going to ask 
a favor of you,” he said. He looked curiously uncomfort- 
able, and, after considerable preliminary hemming and haw- 
ing, unburdened his mind as follows: ‘This is confidential. 
Mercedes has made up her mind that she’s got to see the 
Derby run at Washington Park track day after tomorrow. 
Could you learn her part and go on for it at the matinée? 
There’s no need for any one except you to know where she’s 
gone. She'll send down word that she’s taken suddenly 
sick, and you-can tell the stage manager that you happen 
to know the part. It’d be worth twenty-five dollars to you 
if you’d do it and keep mum.” 

I cannot say truthfully that he blushed over his extraor- 
dinary request, but he perspired till his pudgy face looked 
like the bulb of a leaking lamp, and he fidgeted miserably 
with a fat roll of bills while waiting for my answer. Under 
the circumstances there was but one answer possible; if 
I refused it meant my dismissal. I took the part and the 
twenty-five dollars. 

When, on Derby Day, her note arrived at the theater the 
stage manager almost had apoplexy until I mentioned that I 
knew the part. I had sat up most of one night studying it. 
My performance of the rdle was in no way inspired, but, 
following the rendition which Mercedes had given earlier in 
the week, my work shone with a brilliant, if fictitious, luster. 
I felt like a monster of duplicity when the stage manager 
and the company praised me for my quick study and the 
marvelous ease with which I had flung myself into the réle 
“at short notice.” 

When I reached the theater that night there was an air of 
subdued but intense excitement. Just inside the stage door 
was seated a majestic figure upon whom we actors had never 
been privileged to gaze at closer range than the stage box. 
It was ‘‘ Mrs. Governor.”’ Her visage presaged trouble, and 
the air was electric with coming storm. Mercedes swept in 
radiant from her day at the race track, in her wake ‘The 
Governor.”” The scene that followed was too painful to 
record. Suffice it to say that Mercedes left the theater 
within five minutes never to return, and left me, for a legacy, 
her line of ingénue parts. 


OME three months later another misfortune, this time the 
leading woman’s, again spelled opportunity forme. One 
afternoon before the matinée ‘‘ Her Leads,” as we affection- 
ately called her, complained bitterly of a sore throat and 
aching head. By the end of the first act her cheek had begun 
to swell ominously, and at the end of the second she sent for 
a doctor, who pronounced her malady to be that painfully 
disfiguring, unromantic affliction, mumps. Mindful of my 
quick (!) study on a previous occasion the stage manager 
flew to my dressing-room with the manuscript. 

‘“‘She’ll finish the matinée, but her face is still swelling, 
and she says there isn’t money enough in Chicago to pay her 
to make an exhibition of herself tonight, not if we have to 
close the house. Your own part’s so unimportant this week 
that we can cut it out and you can go on for the lead.”’ 

Unmindful of my protest that what he asked was a phys- 
ical impossibility he left me the manuscript and went his 
way. How I studied for the next five hours! When my 
presence on the stage was not required by my own unim- 
portant bit I was walking the floor behind the scenes with 
the leading woman’s lines. ‘‘The Governor”’ sent dinner 
to me in my dressing-room; I conned the part as I ate; I did 
not even take off my make-up, so grudged was every second’s 
flight. My husband ‘read cues to me,” and at eight o’clock, 
shaking like a scared rabbit, I played my first leading part. 
“The Governor”’ made an announcement before the curtain 
went up, and a kindly audience, who had grown to know 
me during my three months as “‘ingénue,’’ did their best to 
make me forget my nervousness in my appreciation of their 
generous applause. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 








































































































































































































UR case, the Big Boy and I agree, is a 
common one; that is why I am going 
to tell about it. I would not do so did 
I not know of many, and feel ‘sure 
|;there are thousands more, who are 
struggling with similar conditions. 
We also agree, the Big Boy and I, that 
our early training has helped us_ to 
solve the problem. My own educa- 
tion, begun by my mother when I was 
very young, was carefully directed and 
carried on until I was twenty years old. 
Besides the ‘“‘three R’s’’ I was taught music as soon as I was 
able to sit alone on a piano stool. When home training had 
done what it could for me I was sent to school. My father 
insisted upon my learning bookkecping and taking a business 
course. I was fascinated by the columns of debit and 
credit, and there was something sure and true about keeping 
accounts that appealed to me strongly. 

The school at which I was ‘‘finished’’ was quite near 
Washington, and through our Senator from home I was 
made welcome at many society affairs in the Capital, so 
when I returned home at last, and was whisked into a whirl 
of entertaining, I was able to take up my part and enjoy it 
immensely. Among all my old boy friends, now college-bred 
men, and my new acquaintances there were two whom I 
found especially interesting. One was the Big Boy, who had 
been most successful in his opening career, and was filling, 
honorably and ably, a public office. The other was a man 
whom I had met in the distant Capital. A politician in good 
standing, his manner was courteous, stately and dignified; 
he was everything fine and well bred and a good companion. 
But the Big Boy, only a few years older than I, was also 
courteous, well bred and fine mannered, and his were the 
kind of manners that come from within and have not grown 
to be merely form. At social affairs my statesman friend 
was tactful, diplomatic, polite; but sometimes I could have 
screamed for what I finally learned to term “‘life’’ about 
him. Freedom, open air, sunshine, horseback rides, good 
looks, innate courtesy—all that I longed for were personified 
in the Big Boy. So we were married. 























UR bank account was not large, but the Big Boy’s 

education could certainly command an excellent income 
when his term of office had expired. Soour home was bought. 
There first of all the effect of an education came into play. 
When the home was finished it was not a toy shop, it was a 
home of reason. Where there were books they had been read 
and their worth proved; pictures, the originals were great 
paintings we had studied and enjoyed; chairs, they were 
comfortable; walls and draperies, they were restful and did 
not intrude upon one’s thoughts; rugs, they were modest 
and of good make; sunshine there was, too, and flowers, for 
ours was to be a home ideal. 

I had never studied ‘‘home making.’’ I had often seen a 
meal prepared, but somehow things did not seem to turn out 
the way I had become accustomed to seeing them turn out. 
However a bakeshop was near and no one had ever spoken to 
me about the ‘‘cost of living.”’ As for the Big Boy, he ate 
like a soldier. But after a while I grew so interested in 
making certain tiny garments that I had no time to prepare 
wonderful dishes, nor even to polish the glass and the silver, 
and a maid-of-all-work became a necessity. Later the Small 
Boy arrived, and presently I was able to leave him long 
enough to look around. 

Then for the first time I felt a strange sinking of the heart. 
My home was not pretty as before. Things looked dusty 
and awry all over the house. The windows had gone 
unwashed. The kitchen was a sight to behold. I walked 
out into the yard. At the back of the lot was a garbage-can, 
cover off, overflowing, not with scraps but with good food. 
I turned slowly into the house, thinking—I could scarcely 
tell what. Iwas blue: things had never gone this way before. 

I choked back the sobs. Hitherto things had been looked 
after for me; now it was my time to watch and direct. But 
how was [tobegin? Just then the baby awoke. Dear, dear 
Baby! How could I care for him if I had to do all this work? 
Clearly no one else could do it. Then the tears came, and 
there on the edge of the little bed I sobbed over the first big 
responsibility that had ever been mine. 

While I was rocking the baby and trying to plan what 
I should do in came my mother. She took the baby, and, 
stopping only a moment to talk baby talk, began: ‘‘ Betty, 
I have taken it upon myself to engage a new maid. Have 
her do the part of the work you cannot do, and then, while 
you are giving the touches she cannot give, she can take the 
baby for an airing. You will have to learn to manage ” 

I broke in here with: ‘‘Oh, Mother, how can I? Every- 
thing has gone wrong in the house, and there is good food in 
the garbage-pail that hungry people might have.” 

“Yes, dear,’ Mother replied, ‘‘and we would all be hungry 
if we did not learn to manage.”’ 





S I BEGAN to ‘‘ manage,” and the training in my studies 
gave me the ability to concentrate my mind upon the work 
in hand. About this time the Big Boy’s term of office expired 
and there was no position to be found for which he had fitted 
himself. We had some capital in the bank, but the Big Boy 
confided that we had been “ putting a hole in it.”” I thought 
of the garbage-can and of what Mother had said, and was 
glad that I was learning to manage. I had also read about the 
price of necessities advancing, and I made a mental note 
that I would keep accounts for the house. This was one of 
the best steps that I took. When things were down in 
black and white it was easy to run through the list and 
distinguish the necessities from those things we might have 
done without. After a while the Big Boy invested in a 
brokerage business and was soon prospering. 

When the Small Boy was three years old the Little Brother 
came, and with two babies my resolutions to manage 
suffered severely. I was troubled more and more about 
high prices, and it did not take long to find out that we 
were living beyond our means; but try as I might I could 
not bring our expenses down to the point where the income 
would cover them. It was soon after I made this discovery 
that Uncle Cass stopped in one afternoon for a romp with 
the babies. While he was there the man came to read the 
meter, and I spoke of the high cost of living. 





Failed to 


And How the Realization of it was the Making of Us 


“Yes, Betty,” Uncle replied, ‘“‘great thinkers are trying . 


to solve the problem; -but I cannot but feel that it rests with 
the individual. _When I think of how many people can live 
well upon a half-section of land. by each doing his. part I 
cannot see why it is.necessary for so many of: us to crowd 
into cities where we are helpless and dependent. Living on 
a farm does not mean that one’ need be coarse and ignorant, 
for where is therea better chance to improve one’s capacity ?”’ 

His idea sank deep, and each day and some nights I 
thought of what he had said. The result: was that one 


evening, as the Big Boy and I were reading, or rather each 


thought the other was reading, I spoke out my thoughts 
before I was aware. 

‘‘Louis,” I asked, ‘‘do you remember anything about 
farm life?” 

He turned with a queer smile and replied: ‘‘I was thinking 
the same thing, Betty. Uncle asked me the same question a 
day or two ago. Yes, I remember well. | I was a full-grown 
boy when I went away to school, and until that time I had 
always helped with the farm work. I believe I could be 
a farmer now, but’’—here he regarded me seriously—‘‘a 
farmer needs a farmer’s wife.” 

I sat very still for a long time with a lump in my throat. 


‘I was thinking how I could “ manage”’ to be a farmer’s wife. 


Finally I ventured again: ‘‘I might learn, dear; I could try. 


Would it not cost less to live in the country?” 


“Yes, Betty, it would cost less and we should not be living 
in such a niggardly fashion. I mean that there would be 
such plenty around us that the cost of living would not be 
such a bugbear to us constantly. Really what we are doing 
is simply keeping up appearances, like almost all our friends 
and neighbors. It’s a beastly common feeling—this business 
of simply keeping even without ever getting ahead.” 


“toe very next evening, when he came homeas I was 
putting the babies to bed, he ran upstairs, and, catching 
them both up, he cried:: ‘‘ How would you like to be farmer 
boys, Baby Buntin’s, just like Daddy used to be?” 

My heart almost stopped beating. I felt as if I were pre- 
paring for the operating table, knowing that it was inevi- 
table and for the best but not knowing whether I could pass 
the ordeal, so strong was my sense that he had taken a 
definite step in the matter. Then, as he returned the baby 
to me and put the Small Boy in his crib, he kissed me gently 
and began to tell me of the events of the day: how he had 
seen Uncle Cass and been offered the opportunity to run 
Uncle’s big farm about three miles from the town where we 
lived. The man who managed it was not doing satisfactory 
work. Uncle Cass had been a farmer and knew how it should 
be done. He offered to let us try it for a year, keeping our 
home in town. If at the end of that time we felt like staying 
we could sell the town house and own our stock and imple- 
ments. Also we might make improvements as we wished, 
with the understanding that we might buy the farm, paying 
so much a year until it was paidfor. This was the substance 
of the proposition. 

The Big Boy waited to get his breath and allow me time 
to grasp what he had said. I had finished undressing Little 
Brother, and, giving him his warm bottle, I tucked him in 
and kissed him; then I said ‘‘Now I Lay Me” with the 
Small Boy, tucked him in and kissed him; then, setting a 
screen before the night lamp and opening the windows, I 
whispered: ‘‘Let’s talk about it after supper, dear.” 

A strange silence had come over me, and had the Big Boy 
been less enthusiastic I am afraid our meal would have been 
very quiet. While he talked I kept glancing from one 
corner to another and wondering how I could give up 
thishome. I had been out to Uncle Cass’s big farm—he had 
several farms—and I remembered it well: a low, rambling 
house painted drab, so that you could scarcely distinguish 
it from the shadows the trees cast. The walls inside were 
ugly and there were flies in the house and pigs and chickens 
around the doorstep and—but the Big Boy was talking. 

“‘Uncle Cass said he knew you could make a home any- 
where,” he said. ‘‘ We will paint and paper and clean up the 
place. The woman in the tenant house would help you with 
anything you did not understand about the country way 
of doing things.” 

This last remark gave me backbone and sense enough to 
answer the Big Boy’s question as to what I thought of it. 
I waited until we were in the library; then, relaxing in one 
of the big chairs, I had the gumption to think sensible things 
and speak them as I thought: ‘Boy, dear, the house could 
be painted white, the shutters green, the cheap varnish taken 
off and the walnut woodwork waxed, the walls repapered to 
look like these, the windows and doors screened, grass 
planted, and the pigs and chickens put in little pens.”” My 
ideas here were vague. ‘‘And oh, Boy, the big old fireplace 
can be reopened!” 

‘* A log will not cost a fortune out there,” he interrupted. 

‘*And,” I went on, ‘‘ we will make the big porch look as if 
some one lived there.” 

My head was so full of plans that I could not sleep that 
night. I felt certain that this was the step for us to take until 
the thought struck me: ‘‘How would it be out there after 
dark? Oh, what would we do at night?’’ The tears came as 
I pictured the loneliness and began to wonder what I would 
do without my friends running in for a chat, and thought of 
the spare, tired-looking farmers’ wives who came to town, 
and then of the fat, florid, loud ones. It did not occur to me 
that there were greater extremes than this right among our 
town residents. 


FEW days later, after I had talked it all over with my 

mother, the Big Boy and Uncle Cass drew up an agree- 
ment. It was then January. We were to move the first 
of March. 

I decided that as the summer would be hot and busy I 
would do some sewing for the babies before getting ready to 
go. By the middle of February I had made what would 
be necessary for the Small Boy, and fixed over his outgrown 
clothing for Little Brother. Then I had also made half a 
dozen big gingham aprons, and, with the help of a seamstress, 
three gingham dresses for myself. 

There followed a week of entertaining, during which I 
found out what people thought: ‘‘ Betty, you of all people 
going to be buried alive!’’ ‘‘Poor girl, to waste your good 
looks and brilliant. mind on the blue skies -and: empty 
(Page 16) 





in the City 


air!’’ ‘Oh, think how lonely you'll be!’””—and many more 
like these from the women. I believe the men had more 
sense. With them it was simply a business change. 

Then came a week of packing and moving. Mother kept 
the babies while we were getting settled. During this time 
I went to the farm each morning on the car which ran within 
half a mile of the house. Every morning I went back into 
town, taking with me fresh country milk for the children. 
Milk was selling in town for eight and a third cents a quart, 
and we were getting four gallons a day from Old Jersey for 
a little feed and the time to milk and care for her. The 
woman in the little house on the place was teaching me to 
take care of the milk, and what I did not take to the children 
we took the cream off and made butter. , 


USY indeed were the days that followed. The house was 
gone overand madecleanand sanitary. This first year we 
could not have a bath nora furnace. There was a smallroom 
off the kitchen for the men to wash in; this was painted white, 
and blue and white linoleum was put on the floor, and a small 
stove and a portable bathtub were placed there. The big 
fireplace in the living-room was reopened and stoves were 
put up in the rest of the house. Candles were placed in 
every nook and corner and the soft glow from them was 
beautiful. The walls, woodwork and floors were refinished, 
and our things from the town house were put in place. The 
maid: and Mrs. Cobbs helped me. I say “helped me,” 
because I did the thinking for all three as well as a solid day’s 
work every day. And I never felt better in my life! 

At last the house was completed and the days were begin- 
ning to get warm. One morning the Big Boy said it was time 
to make the garden. I ran for my bonnet and some big work 
gloves. Then, with the Big Boy going ahead and making the 
mellow earth fine and level, I helped to make the garden. 
Every morning after that I went to look where the seeds 
were sown as soon as I could get away from my duties 
indoors, and the Small Boy’s enthusiasm was no greater 
than mine when the first tiny shoots came through. The 
yard had been leveled and the grass was coming up thick and 
velvety. The trees had been cared for and the dead limbs 
taken off, and they were now putting forth tender green 
leaves which made a lovely shade for the white house. The 
pigs and chickens were put, not in “little pens” but in 
commodious quarters, and the lawn was being surrounded 
with a privet hedge. 

I was happy! Who could have been otherwise? My 
friends who had survived the shock began driving out to see 
me. The Big Boy’s bachelor associates ‘‘hung round”’ for 
invitations. Our neighbors were sensible, good-hearted 
people. We have found that their tastes and ours are not 
the same, but we are gradually being copied in our ‘‘fixin’ 
up.” Most of their homes are simple and dignified, and it 
did not take me long to learn that there is no vast amount 
of difference between real ‘‘ quality” in the country and the 
influential and substantial men and women in town. 

The summer passed quickly. When the grain was 
threshed in August there were about thirty men for whom 
to furnish dinner. My maid had grown tired of country life 
and Mrs. Cobbs was my mainstay; she helped me to prepare 
the meal and explained how we would serve it. Everything, 
even the salad and dessert, was placed upon the table at once. 
This, she said, was to save time for ourselves and the others. 
We were simply feeding hungry men and this I must under- 
stand. There were ‘‘two tables’’; half of the men ate first, 
the other half coming in when the table had been reset. It 
took the ‘‘two tables’’a remarkably short time toeat. When 
they were through there was nothing left but dishes—and the 
napkins hadn’t been touched! 


HEN autumncame the cellarwas full of apples, potatoes, 
pumpkins, cabbages, turnips, parsnips and all kinds of 

preserves and pickles. Butchering day came and the meat 
house was filled with hams, spareribs, backbones and 
country sausage. We had wheat flour and cornmeal, popcorn 
and dried sweet corn, chickens, eggs, milk and butter. 
Yes, it had cost labor, but besides all this supply we had hard 
cash in return for the farm products. The year had been 
prosperous; the rush work was over, and I was glad to 
have Mother’s house in town, where we would go and stay 
all day and sometimes overnight. I loved my country 
home, but I was afraid of the winter. When some one asked: 
“*Do you still like the country?’’ I felt like a soldier holding 
the fort as I replied, ‘‘I would not leave it for anything.” I 
said this so often that it came to be my way of thinking, and 
when the heavy snows fell I loved to be shut in with my little 
family and good books, feeling the fullness of life and the 
nearness of God. 

People have never ceased asking if I do not grow lonely. 
I do not have time usually, and when I am through with all 
the duties that I have thought myself into loving I have an 
opportunity for improving my mind, either thinking good 
thoughts or reading the good thoughts of others. And then 
I have my horse and phaéton, and the Big Boy has his motor 
car, all of which we could not have had we stayed in town. 
We have our beautiful home—it is partly paid for—which 
could not be so beautiful and satisfying in town. And, best 
of all, our friends come and visit with us instead of calling, 
and we know them as friends instead of as mere acquaint- 
ances. Now the “friends” who thought our move 
“too ridiculous,’’ are saying: ‘‘Betty always did have a 
silver spoon in her mouth; she always had things without 
trying.”” But they do not consider the conditions I have 
adapted myself to, and they have never been let into the 
secret that I. have worked so hard many days that they 
would not have known me: that I have made the garden and 
weeded it, raised chickens and cleaned their coops, churned 
butter, baked bread, pies and cakes, scrubbed, swept, 
dusted, cooked meals for hungry men, all besides sewing, 
darning, mending and keeping my children clean, and my own 
person immaculate after the work is done. All this I do while 
the ‘‘friends” are playing bridge, attending lectures and 
‘improving their talents.’’ Glory be! I have none. 

Would I leave my country home with its busy life, yet 
with time for reflection and ease; with its independence, 
yet with its constant bending to the will of the Maker; 
its plenty, some of which may be passed on to the less 
fortunate; its freedom, yet with reason for all things? No, 
a thousand times, no! 
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I PAY THE PRICE 


HILE the average girl is supposed to be equipped with charms and 
good looks they were all omitted in my case, and I started out to 
do the best I could with a pair of big brown eyes and a great shock 
of red-brown hair. I had a certain doleful cast of countenance and 
an unconquerable timidity, so my passage through young woman- 
hood was somewhat melancholic. I had none of those little 
masculine attentions which every girl expects on the score of her 

: sex, however handsome or homely she may be. I never had a caller. 
No man ever presented to me flowers or candy. The theater rarely saw me. I 
went to college; but as for fraternity dances, never in my wildest flights of 
imagination did I ever expect to go to one; and indeed my expectations never were 
pleasantly disappointed. 

I was the only girl of my class in the Eastern medical school where I went after 
college. I wept alone in solitary grief on the evenings of the class dances. Once or 
twice when I did go I was left to sit alone in a howling desert of loneliness, while 
all the young people were having a gay and giddy time in pairs. 

I reached the age of twenty-four quite accustomed to being left out of everything 
to which the passport was the favor or the escort of aman. Though less reconciled 
than ever to my unpopularity I was managing to put a better face on the matter, 
even to myself. I now went into a hospital for twelve months’ training in the 
practical side of medicine. There, as everywhere else, the men who made up the 
staff seemed to be, in the beginning, at least, totally indifferent to my presence or 
my absence. Resolutely I set out to change the tide of opinion, and to gain at least 
the professional regard, even though I might not win the personal liking, of the staff. 














PON this staff was a young surgeon six or eight years older than my years. 

He was handsome, clever and sympathetic. His invariable kindness to me 
soon reduced me to the condition where I would willingly have thrown myself 
on the ground and allowed him to walk over me if it would have afforded him any 
pleasure. His quite evident liking and friendliness formed an oasis in an otherwise 
arid existence compounded wholly of duty and feminine society. 

My admiration and liking increased to such a point that in the morning, before 
I would be quite wide awake, a little spring of upwelling joy and expectancy would 
come bubbling up in me, which would resolve itself into the thought: ‘‘I shall see 
him again this morning.’’” But the days on which nothing brought him within the 
hospital walls dragged through their weary length interminably, and smiling was 
an effort. Those days on which he told me that I had used good judgment, or had 
done well, stood out like flaming letters in the calendar of my existence. 

Our conversations and associations were limited almost entirely to professional 
lines, but they sufficed. One night I was obliged to call him to the hospital at 
midnight to help me out of a serious dilemma. When he arrived I stammered out 
an apology for having been forced to call him out so late, and on sucha night. He 
took my hand and smiled as he replied: ‘‘Why, I am glad to do anything I can 
for you.”” I walked on air for the whole week following that. 

One day I was suddenly called from the city. My return was uncertain, so 
when, at the end of a week, I was able to come back and pick up my duties where 
I had dropped them I was quite unexpected. The next morning, while making 
rounds, I passed the head of a stairway and met the surgeon face to face just as 
he reached the top of it. He glanced at me carelessly, then halted and looked 
surprised. Then, with a little rush, he reached for me as though he suspected me 
of being a ghost and must reassure himself, by touch, of my corporal existence 
before he would believe in it. The sound of his voice as he said, ‘‘ Why, I didn’t 
know you had got back!” and the touch of his hand as it grasped mine remained 
real and vivid for many days. 


NE day, toward the end of my interneship, we were alone together. We had 

been discussing the ways and means for accomplishing certain much-to-be- 
desired results in one of his cases, when suddenly I felt my voice stricken from 
me as though by vocal paralysis. We stood silent for a moment, gazing into each 
other’s eyes, and then he took me in his arms and our lips met. When he released 
me I turned and left him, almost ran from him. I could not withstand the flood 
of emotions and sensations that rushed through me. I must be alone. A blinding 
light swept through my being and made all the little insignificant things of the past 
stand out like the day. I was aghast at the strength and fullness of the love for 
him that had sprung in me, full-fledged, at that first kiss. 

Alone in my room I sat, exalted, crying, yet unbelieving. It seemed too impos- 
sible! And then I began to wonder if I were self-deceived. Could it be true that 
the joy that every woman hopes may come to her some time in her life had really 
come to me? Yet he had said nothing that might make me feel that he cared for 
me. For days I did my work with a subconscious feeling of blindness and 
heaviness of soul, and I spent my nights trying to plan out the best way to think 
andact. And so, crying, wondering, hoping and fearing, the time passed until I 
saw him again, and he told me the old, old story—so old and yet so new to 
me. I could hardly believe it. I had been ignored and unloved so long 
that the fact that a man loved me was too much for me to realize. My 
world wheeled in a haze of golden glory, and I could scarcely distinguish 
between the wells of love and gratitude that rose within me. 

For weeks I lived in my new world—the happiest girl in the world. 
Finally my hospital service closed, and I went -home full of happy hopes. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































EING a college graduate and a farmer’s wife it is of the crucial 
moment in my life wherein the two became reconciled that I 
write. Some there are who will blame me, calling me narrow 
that I held such nonsensical views; others will sympathize with 
the viewpoint from which I saw my life at the time. It is to the 
latter, and especially to any who might perchance be standing 
at the crossroads where a like decision awaits them, that I tell 
: my little story. 

My girlhood was spent in a carefree way in one of the happiest homes in a college 
town. Could youth finda more alluring picture? There is ever a healthy freedom 
under like conditions not to be found in other places. 

Of a naturally romantic nature my idea of friendships with young men was 
based on the same principles of our happy college days, and while I had known 
many bright young classmates for whom I entertain a wholesome regard I kept 
myself free from anything of a serious nature, feeling that somewhere, some time, 
‘‘my own would come to me.’’ When he came, as he did a year later while I was 
teaching, he seemed everything to me that the college ‘‘boys”’ had not seemed: 
he was more mature, a rising lawyer, an ex-Consul, a man among men. 

We became engaged, and then followed a year of separation in which I was at 
home preparing for our coming marriage. 











N THE spring word came from him that his father was lying at the point of 

death, and that he was leaving immediately for the old farm home, there to 
meet with his brothers and sisters who were also hastening homeward. A letter 
that the father had passed away came next, and then this one: 


Dearest Marian: We laid Father away yesterday in peaceful Mount Auburn. He was a 
good man, loved and honored by all who knew him. He is at rest. We shall miss the kindly 
old face, but I think he is happier to be where Mother is. 

There is no one left now to call the old place home. It is like an empty nest, or like a loved 
body from which the soul has gone. 

We sat about the grate last night, the brothers and sisters, saddened both from Father’s 
death and from the impending loss of the old home. We talked a little of the feasibility of 
keeping it, but there seemed to be no one to see that it was kept up. The girls, of course, have 
their own homes, Ed has his railroad business, John his Denver church, and Frank his 
dental practice. ; 

After the others had gone to bed I sat far into the night with a half-formed plan in my 
mind. I arose this morning early, walked to a high point in the timber back of the house, 
where, in my boyhood days, I had threshed out my youthful problems; and there, watching 
the sun rise, | came to a definite conclusion: I am going to buy the old place from the other 
heirs. I shall have to borrow a little capital, for I haven’t quite enough to cover the amount, 
and I want every foot of the land. I am going to give up the law, and I am coming here to 
live as God must have intended men to live. I am going to plow and sow and reap and live in 
the open. I have felt the call to the land for several years, but it was easier to keep on in my 
practice than to make the break. I thought it all out this morning, with the song of the birds 
about me and the spring smell of the rich loam in my nostrils. The office, with its grind and 
the petty grief of our clients, seemed very far away; the artificial life of S——, with its 
constant social strivings, seemed suddenly an unworthy thing; and with bared head I thanked 
God for the wisdom to see my life as it should be. 

Then followed a sweet, intimate portion of the letter, concerning our coming 
marriage, of the happy life we would have together; there would “‘again be little 
children in the old home ” But I was in no mood for any of this. I was 
stunned. That he should make this move without first consulting me seemed 
incredible. Who was I— Marian Barclay, Professor Barclay’s daughter, educated, 
talented, a social favorite in my home town—who was I, to marry a farmer? Oh, 
I proved to myself that I was an egotistical little prig, there is no denying that! I 
was mystified. That a man of his education and standing in the community 
should deliberately turn his back on an honorable profession, with its social 
advantages, and choose to be a farmer seemed unbelievable. I was disgusted. 
‘To plow and sow and reap.” Yes, and wear overalls, and be dirty and sweaty! 
Ugh! How could he? And to think that my home-town friends didn’t know him; 
and now, instead of appearing as the distinguished young lawyer from S , he 
would come to our wedding in the autumn a sun-tanned farmer. And I to be a 
farm drudge all my life! 











ELL, at least it wasn’t too late. I didn’t have to be a farmer’s wife. But 

I loved him. That was the hardest point to meet. I couldn’t give him up. 
Plainly the thing to do was to dissuade him from this foolish venture, this fad 
that seemed to be his for the moment and which he would in time thank me for 
persuading him to relinquish. 

I wrote him to that effect. Lettersat any time are more or less unsatisfactory, 
and this one must have seemed a combination of all that was petulant, angry and 
sarcastic. His reply contained much that was kind and considerate: a steadfast 
opinion that he was doing the best thing, and an underlying note of disappoint- 
ment in me that I couldn’t fail to detect. One sentence stands out clearly in my 
mind: ‘‘I want to ask you one question, little girl. Do you love me, or 
did you love the idea of being a lawyer’s wife and moving in the S—— 
social set ?”’ 

It was a miserable way for things to go on. 

I went one afternoon with two of my club-girl friends to a concert in 
the college auditorium, a famed orchestra having been secured. It was 
such an occasion as I most enjoyed—the music, the pretty gowns, the 
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'M SO sorry I disturbed you,” said Charlotte Ruston, 
[ sesins words at last, after having been surprised out 

of speech by the sudden, unexpected apparition of Dr. 
John Leaver on the bank beside the woodland watercourse 
she had been seeking. ‘‘I hope I didn’t wake you from 
a nap.” 

“You haven’t disturbed me, and I was not asleep. I’m 
only waiting for Doctor Burns, who may come now at any 
minute, This isa pleasant place to meet in, isn’t it?” 

Their hands met, each looked with swift, straight scrutiny 
into the face of the other, and then hands and eyes parted 
abruptly. When they regarded each other after that it was 
as two casual acquaintances may exchange glances in the 
course of conversation when other things are of more interest 
than the personal relation. 

“Tndeed it is pleasant—charming! The path lured me on 
and on; I couldn’t stop. I ought to be at home this minute. 
Did you walk so far? Mrs. Burns told me you were here 
and that you had beenill. I was very sorry, and I’m now so 
glad to see you looking so well.” 

“Thank you. Iam much myself again, but not yet quite 
equal toa walk of this distance. Doctor Burns and his car 
are justa few rods away on the other side of this bit of wood. 
He hasa patient in a little shack over there and brought me 
along to see this spot. It was worth coming for.” 

“You must enjoy Doctor Burns very much.” 

“Weare old friends, and being together again after a nine 
years’ separation is a thing to make the most of.” 

“T should think so. He seems so alive, so full of interest 
in every living thing; he must be a fine comrade.” 

“The finest in the world. To me there is nobody like 
him; and most people who know him, I have noticed, feel 
the same way. He has a beautiful wife. She is a friend of 
yours, she tells me.”’ 

‘Also an old friend, and almost the dearest I have. I am 
very happy to be near her. Doctor Leaver, will you tell me 
what time it is, please? I have a dreadful suspicion that 
I shall be very late.”’ 





S HE drew out his watch a voice was heard from the other 

side of a clump of undergrowth, calling crisply: 

“ Allright, Jack; we're off! One more call before luncheon; 
and it’s blamed late, so get busy.” 

“Ina minute,” Leaver called back, smiling, as he showed 
Charlotte his watch’s dial. 

Red Pepper Burns, having discerned in his friend’s tone 
an intention of delay, looked over the bushes, inclined to be 
still more peremptory; but, discovering what looked like 
an interesting situation, he came forward bareheaded, his 
frown of impatience turning to a smile of greeting. 

“What luck—to find a dryad in the woods!”’ he cried. 
“‘Did this gentleman invade your domain?” 

“Not at all. J] invaded his—most unexpectedly. I was 
following a lane, intending to turn back at any moment, 
when it ran away under a fence and treacherously led me 
into trouble.” 

“Call it trouble, do you—meeting your friends in the 
woods? That’s always the way! Call a woman ‘luck,’ and 
she calls you ‘trouble’! Let me tell you, Miss Charlotte, it’s 
luck for you, meeting us, for we can give-you a lift of a mile 
down the road. We have to turn off there, but you’ll be 
less late for a luncheon that’s probably already cold than 
you would be to walk the whole distance. You won’t refuse? 
You mustn't, for I expect it’s my only chance to get Dr. 
John Stone Leaver, of Baltimore, started. Otherwise he'll 
stand here till mid-afternoon, showing you his watch and 
pointing out to you the beauties of this noisy brook.” 

“Thank you, Doctor Burns, but you can’t very well take 
me in acar built for two.”’ 

“(Can’t 1? The car has frequently carried half a dozen— 
judiciously distributed over the running-boards—to the 
imminent peril of the tires and springs. We'll put Doctor 
Leaver on the running-board. It will hurt neither his clothes 
nor his dignity, and if it does he can get off and walk.” 

He led the way. If she could have done so Charlotte 
gladly would have turned and run away. But there are 
people from whom one cannot easily run away, and Red 
Pepper Burns was one of them. With all his powers of dis- 
cernment he had no possible notion that the two who fol- 
lowed him were not eager to accept his arrangement. They 
looked well together, too, he had observed as he neared 
them, exceedingly well. He was sure he was doing them a 


favor in keeping them together as long as possible. 

In point of actual distance he certainly succeeded literally 
in keeping them extremely near together during the few 
minutes it took to get out of the winding wood road to the 
main highway and to drive at a stimulating pace a mile 
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down that road. When Leaver took his place upon the 
running-board he was unavoidably close to Charlotte’s knee, 
and his head was in reach of her hand. His hand, grasping 
the only available hold with which to keep himself in place 
as Burns let the car go at high speed, was close under her eyes. 

Keeping his eyes upon the road, Burns, in a gay mood 
now, kept up a running fire of talk, to which Charlotte, as 
became necessary, responded. 


| ie straw hat in hand, also stared straight ahead, 
and Charlotte, unobserved by either companion, looked 
at the head below her, its heavy, dark brown hair ruffled by 
the wind of their progress. She studied the line of the partial 
profile, the shoulder in its blue flannel, the well-knit hand, 
tanned like its owner’s face with much exposure. And as 
she made these furtive observations something within her 
breast, which she had thought well under control, became 
suddenly unmanageable. 

“I’m sorry to desert you here so ungallantly,’’ Burns 
declared, bringing the car toa standstill at acrossroad. ‘‘If 
my friend here were quite fit I’d put him down, too, and give 
him the pleasure of walking in with you. Ina week or two 
more I’llturn him loose. Looks pretty healthy, doesn’t he ?”’ 

“T’m entirely able to walk in with Miss Ruston now,” 
said Leaver, standing hat in hand in the road as Charlotte 
adjusted her belongings and prepared to walk rapidly away. 

‘““That’s my affair for a bit longer,” and Burns put out a 
peremptory hand. ‘‘Be good and jump in. The lady will 
excuse you—and I won’t, so there you are. Forgive me, 
Miss Ruston, and don’t bring on heart failure by walking 
too fast in this August sun.” 

‘“‘T won’t. Good-by, and thank you both,” and Charlotte 
set off toward home, while the car swept around the turn and 
disappeared into a hollow of the road. 

“That’s what I calla particularly worth-while girl,” com- 
mented Burns as the Imp carried them away. ‘Beauty and 
sense and charm, not to mention origi- 
nality and a few other attributes. You 
don’t often get them all combined. 
Good old family, according to my wife, 
but all gone now; and this girl left to 
make her way on her own resources. 
But perhaps you know all this already, 
since you’ ve met her before?” 

“T know the main facts —yes,” 
Leaver responded. His lips had taken 
on a curiously tight set since the car 
had left the corner. His eyes, under 
their strongly marked brows, narrowed 
a little as he looked out across a field 
of corn that was yellowing in the sun- 
light. ‘‘She has visited more or less in 
Baltimore, where she has been very 
much admired.” 

‘‘Why ‘has been’?” queried Burns. 
“She doesn’t look like a ‘has been’ to 
me. Rather like very much of a ‘now 
and here,’ eh?”’ 

‘‘T mean only that since she has been 
thrown upon her own resources she has 
applied herself closely to the study of 
photography and has been seen little 
in society.” 

‘‘T imagine when she was seen she 
kept afew fellows guessing. She looks 
to meas if she might have refused her 
full share of men.” 

‘‘T have no doubt of it.” 


\ HAT Burns would have enjoyed 

saying next he refrained from. 
But to himself he made the observa- 
tion, ‘“‘I haven’t much doubt you were 
one of them,old man.” Aloud he ques- 
tioned innocently: ‘You know her 
rather well?” 

‘*Quite well.” 

‘*Your manner says ‘ Drop it,’’’ ob- 
served Burns, with a keen glance at a 
side face clean cut against the land- 
scape. ‘‘ I’ve encountered that manner 
before and I’ll take warning accord- 
ingly. Thisis a fine day, and it’s rather 
an interesting case I’m going to see 
up this road. If you care to come in 
I’ll be glad of your opinion, but I won't 
insist on it.”’ 

‘*Unless you really wish it I'll stay 
out, thank you.” 

Burns left his companion in the car, 
open book in hand. It wasa book Red 
Pepper had strongly recommended as 
a stimulant, a particularly unfair and 
prejudiced discussion of a subject just 
then being torn to pieces by all manner 
of disputants, with the issue still very much in doubt. He 
knew precisely the place Leaver had reached in his reading, 
and noted, as he got out of the car, the page at which he 
was about to begin. The page was one easily recognizable, 
for it was one upon whose margin he himself had drawn, in 
a moment of intense irritation with the argument advanced 
thereon, a rough outline of a donkey’s head with impossibly 
long and obstinate ears. 


“se 
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Indeed it is Pleasant— Charming! 


Wot Do Ke Ar Ree 


He left Leaver with eyes bent upon the page, not the 
semblance of a smile touching his grave mouth at sight of 
the really striking and effective cartoon which so ably 
expressed a former reader’s sentiments. Burns went into 
the house, making with himself a wager as to how far Leaver’s 
perusal of the chapter would have progressed in the ten 
minutes which would suffice for the visit, and was divided 
whether to stake a page against half a chapter or to risk his 
friend’s being aware of his observation and leaping through 
the chapter to its end. 

When he came out the book was closed and lying upon 
Leaver’s knee. Burns took his place and drove off, malice 
sparkling in hiseye. ‘*‘ What did you think of that chapter?” 
he inquired. 

“Interesting argument, but weak in spots.” 

“Hm—m. Which spots?” 

Leaver indicated them. 

There could be no doubt that he had read the chapter 
carefully tothe end. Burns put him through a severe cross- 
examination, but he stood the test, much to his examiner’s 
disgust. In detective work it is usually irritating to have 
one’s theories disproved. But he still doubted the evidence 
of hisears. Either John Leaver wasacolder-blooded deceiver 
than he thought him or his powers of concentration were 
more than ordinarily great, that he could turn from the 
contemplation of a subject like the one left at the crossroads 
corner—a subject which Burns was pretty sure vitally con- 
cerned him—to a mere abstract discussion of a modern 
sociological problem, bare of practical illustration and deal- 
ing purely with one man’s notions not yet worked out to any 
definite conclusion. 

“Well,” said Leaver, turning suddenly to look at Burns 
witha smile, “are you satisfied that I have read the chapter?” 

Burns also turned, met his companion’s eye, and broke 
into a laugh. ‘‘I shall have to admit you have,”’ said he. 

“Why should you have doubted it?” 


The Path Lured Me On and On’” 


“T haven't been gone long enough for you to have read 
and digested it.” 

Leaver looked at his watch. ‘‘ You were gone seventeen 
minutes. That’s long enough to study the argument pretty 
thoroughly. As to digesting it, it’s indigestible; why try?” 

“No use at all. But having given my mental machinery 
a lot of friction I enjoyed trying to stir you up also to irrita- 
tion andcontempt. But I haven’t done it. You’ve remained 






calm where I grew hot. Also you’ve proved your ability to 
change the subject of your thinking as you would switch off 
one electric current and switch on another. It shows you’re 
a well man.” 

“T must warn you, as I have done at various times in our 
association: ‘Don’t jump to conclusions.’ Your first one— 
that I hadn’t read the chapter—was wrong. I had read it. 
Your second one—that after all I had read the chapter 
while you were in the house—was also wrong. I had read it 
by the side of the brook an hour ago.’ 

Burns’s laughter spoke his enjoyment as heartily as if he 
were not the one cornered. But his amusement ended in 
triumph, after all, though to this he discreetly did not give 
voice. Since he had met Miss Charlotte Ruston in the 
woods Dr. John Leaver had not given himself to the study of 
any other man’s ideas. 


IX 


‘Cla ae CHASE RUSTON, I want you to come 
over to a little dinner tonight. Just a few people and 
as informal as dinners on hot August evenings should be. 
Afterward we'll spend the time on the porch.” 

“Thank you, Len. Whom are you going to have? I want 
to prepare my mind for what is likely to happen.” 

Mrs. Burns mentioned her guests. ‘I’ve arranged them 
with special reference to Doctor Leaver,” she explained. 
“T think it will do him good just now to have to exert 
himself a little bit. He seems well enough, but absolutely 
uninterested in things or people—except the children. He 
spends hours with them. I’m going to put you on one side 
of him if I may.” 

‘“‘Please don’t. I particularly want the chance to talk 
with Mr. Arthur Chester about something I’ve found he can 
tell me. We never can get time for it and this will be just 
the chance. Give Miss Mathewson to Doctor Leaver and 
put some pretty girl on his other side.”’ 

“T will if you prefer, of course,’’ Ellen agreed promptly. 
She had. observed that although she had taken pains to have 
them meet, Doctor Leaver and Miss Ruston seemed to be 
in the habit of quietly avoiding each other; but she was not 
the woman to ask her friend’s confidence when it was not 
voluntarily given. She could only wonder why two people, 
apparently so well suited to each other, should be so averse 
to spending even a few moments together. 


Ay HOUR later Charlotte, having dispatched considerable 
business, bundling it out of the way as if it had suddenly 
become of no account, was delving in a trunk for a frock. 
‘‘Tt’s the one and only possible thing I have that will do for 
one of Len’s ‘little dinners,’’? she was saying to herself. 
‘‘T know just how she’ll be looking and I must live up to her. 
I wonder if I can mend it to be fit.”’ 

She carried it downstairs. Mrs. Chase, sitting by the 
window with her knitting, looked up. 


‘‘Mending lace, dearie?”’ she asked. ‘‘Can’t I do it for 


you?” 

“I’m afraid it’s beyond even you, Granny,” she said 
ruefully. 

“‘Let me see,’”’ commanded the old lady. When the 


gauzy gown was spread before her she examined it carefully. 

“‘Tf it need not be washed ” she began. 

“Tt must be. Look at the bottom. I’ve danced in it and 
sat out dances in all sorts of places in it. But I can wash it 
if you can mend it. I'll wash it with the tips of my fingers.” 

“‘T will try,” said her grandmother. 

That afternoon Charlotte carefully laundered the mended 
gown, dried it in the sun and ironed it, partly with her 
fingers, partly with a tiny iron. Finished it was a work of 
art, a frock of rare lace, of exquisite design, several times 
made over and now in its last stage prettier than in its first. 

“Tf it will hold together,’’ Charlotte said, laughing as she 
put it on, and, kneeling before Granny, w raited while the del- 
icate old fingers slowly fastened each eyelet. 

When she rose she was a figure at which the old woman 
who loved her looked with pleased eyes. 

“You are beautiful, dearie,”’ she 
said. ‘‘And nobody will guess 
that your gown is mended.”’ 

“Not a bit, thanks to your 
clever fingers. Now I'll go find 
some flowers to wear and then 
I’m off. I'll come back to put 
you to bed and you'll send Bob 
over if you want the Icast thing, 
won't you—even the least ?”’ 

Charlotte went out into her 
garden, holding her skirts care- 
fully away from possible touch 
of bush or brier. Late August 
flowers were many, but among 
them were none that pleased her. 
She came away, therefore, with- 
out a touch of color upon her 
white attire, yet seeming to need 
none, the bloom upon her cheek 
was so clear, the sheen of her 
hair so rich. 





“When the 
Gauzy Gown 
was Spread 
Before Her 
She Examined 
it Carefully” 





SN’T she fascinating?’” said 

Winifred Chester in the ear of 
John Leaver as Charlotte came in. 
“‘T never saw a girl who seemed 
so radiantly well and happy with 
so little to make her so. I think 
she and Mrs. Chase must be very 
poor, all the nice things they have 
seem so old and the new things 
so very simple. Ellen says the 
family was a very fine one.” 

‘“‘Very fine,’’ he agreed. His 
eyes were upon Charlotte as she 
greeted her hosts. He answered 
Winifred’s further comments 
absently. He bowed gravely in 
response to Charlotte’s recognition of him, then turned to 
talk with the “pretty girl’? whom Ellen had asked him to 
take in to dinner. 

At the table Miss Ruston and Doctor Leaver found 
themselves opposite each other. Leaver talked con- 
scientiously to his companion, then devoted himself to 
Winifred Chester upon his other side. Returning to do his 
duty by Miss Everett he found her eager to discuss those 
opposite. 

““They say Miss Ruston does the most wonderful photo- 
graphs,”’ she observed. ‘‘One would know she was devoted 
to some art, wouldn’t one? The way that frock is cut about 
her shoulders—only an artist would think of wearing it like 
that without a single touch of color. Every other woman 
I know would have put on a string of gold beads or pearls, 
or at least a pendant of some sort.” 

For a moment Leaver forgot to answer. He had not 
looked at Charlotte since he had first taken his seat. Now 





















“The Narrator Turned to the Boy in the Bed and Inquired, Smiling: ‘Could You Do That, Jamie ?’” 


with Miss Everett calling his attention to her, and every- 
body else, including the subject of their interest, absorbed 
in their own affairs, he let his eyes rest lingeringly upon her. 
He had had only brief glimpses of her since she had come 
to town and had seen her at such times only in the summer 
street or garden attire which she constantly wore. Now he 
saw her under conditions which brought back to him vividly 
other scenes. The white lace gown she wore, with its 
peculiar cut like the spreading of flower petals about the 
beautifully modeled shoulders, struck him as familiar. Had 
she worn any jewels when he had seen her? He thought 
not. He had never seen her wear ornament of any sort, he 
was sure. She needed none; he was equally sure of that. 
As she sat with her head turned toward Arthur Chester she 
was showing to the observers across the table a face and head 
in profile, an outline which had been burned into the memory 
of the man who now regarded it. Suddenly she turned 
and looked at him, and he looked 
straight back at her, a peculiar 
intentness growing in his deep- 
set eyes. 

He did not withdraw his gaze 
until she had turned away again. 
The encounter had been but for 
the briefest space, yet when it 
was over John Leaver’s color had 
changed a little. For the mo- 
ment it had been as if nobody 
else was in the room; he was only 
dully conscious that upon his 
other side Winifred Chester was 
addressing him, and that he must 
make reply. 


HEN the company which 

had spent the evening upon 
the porch in the semi-darkness 
was near to breaking up Leaver 
came to Charlotte and took his 
place beside her. When she left 
the house he was with her, and the 
two crossed the street and went 
in at the hedge gate together. 

‘“May I stay a very little 
while?”’ he asked. And when 
she assented he added: ‘‘Shall we 
find the bench in your garden?”’ 

“Do you know that bench?” 
she questioned, surprised. 

“‘T spent many hours upon it 
before you came, and during the 
days when I was not getting 
about much. I listened to the 
reading of two books, lounging 
there. So it seems like a familiar 
spot to me.” 

“Tt is my favorite resting-place. I am sorry you were 
driven away by my coming. You and Miss Mathewson 
would have been very welcome there all the rest of the 
summer if I had known.” 

‘“‘Thank you. But I have passed the invalid stage and 
am not being treated as a patient. I read for myself, and 
tramp the country instead of sitting on benches anywhere.”’ 

‘“‘T’m very glad.” 

Charlotte let him lead the way to the retreat under the 
apple tree, and he proved his knowledge of it by stopping 
now and then to hold aside branches of shrubbery and to lift 
for her a heavily leaved bough which drooped across the path, 
but which would hardly have been discerned in the summer 
starlight by one not familiar with its position. 

“Tt would be a pity to tear that gown,” he remarked as 
the last barrier was passed. ‘‘It occurred to me, as I looked 
at you tonight, that it was one I had seen in Baltimore last 
winter. Am I right?” 

(Page 19) 


“Last winter and the winter before and even the winter 
before that, if you had known me so long,’ she answered, 
with a gay little laugh. ‘‘I am so fond of it I shall not 
discard it until it is no longer mendable.”’ 

““You’re wise. I believe it is hardly the attitude of the 
modern woman toward dress of any sort, but it might well 
be. We never tire of Nature, though she wears the same 
costume season after season.” 

“Her frocks don’t fray at the edges. Or when they do she 
turns them such gorgeous colors that we don’t notice they 
are getting worn.” 

‘“‘Aren’t there some rough edges on this bench? 
take this end; 
other.” 

“Thank you. One good tear, and even Granny’s needle 
couldn’t make me whole again.” 


Please 
I think I recall that it is smoother than the 


E BENT over to pick up a scarf of silver gauze which 

had slipped from her shoulders. He laid it about them, 
and as he did so she shivered suddenly, though the air was 
warm without a hint of dampness. But she covered the invol- 
untary movement with a shrug, saying lightly: ‘‘A man I 
know says he thoroughly believes a woman is colder rather 
than warmer in a scarf like this, on the theory that anything 
with so many holes in it must create an infinite number of 
small drafts.” 

“He may be right. But I confess I like tocover up exposed 
surfaces in the open night air—to a certain extent—even 
with an excuse for a protection like this.”’ 

He sat down beside her. The bench was not a long one, 
and he was nearer to her than he had yet been tonight. 
She sat quietly, one hand lying motionless in her lap. The 
other hand down at her side laid hold of the edge of the bench 
and gripped it rather tightly. She began to talk about the 
old garden as it lay before them, its straggling paths and 
beds of flowers mere patches of shadow, dark and light. 
He answered now and then in an absent sort of way, as if 
his mind were upon something else and he only partly heard. 
She spoke of Sunny Farm, the children’s hospital in the 
country, of Burns and Ellen and Bob, and then suddenly, 
with a sense of the usclessness of trying all by herself to 
make small talk under conditions of growing constraint, she 
fell silent. He let the silence endure for a little space, then 
broke it bluntly. 

“Tm glad,” he said in the deep, quiet voice she remem- 
bered well, ‘‘that you will give me a chance. What is the 
use of pretending that I have brought you here to talk of 
other people? I have something to say to you, and you know 
it. I can’t lead up to it by any art, for it has become merely 
a fact which it is your right to know. You should have 
known it long ago.” 

He stopped fora moment. She was absolutely still beside 
him except for the hand out of sight that gripped the edge 
of the bench. That took a fresh hold. When he spoke 
again his voice, though still quiet, showed tension. 

“‘Before I saw you the last time, last spring, | meant to 
ask you to marry me. When I did see you something had 
happened to make that impossible. It had not only made 
it impossible, but it also made me unable even to explain. I 
shall never forget that strange hour I spent with you. You 
knew that something was the matter, but I couldn’t tell you. 
I thought then I never could. Seeing you as I have tonight 
I realized that I couldn’t wait another hour to tell you. 
But even now I don’t feel that I can explain. There’s only 
one thing I am sure of—that I must say this much: All my 
seeking of you last winter meant the full intent and purpose 
to win you if I could. And—you can never know what it 
meant to me to give it up.” 

The last words were almost below his breath, but she 
heard them, heard the uncontrollable, passionate ache of 
them. Plainer than the words themselves this quality in 
them spoke for him. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 




















































































































ITH sure 
and steady 
stride the 


club movement in 
America is getting 
away from the old 
form of self-culture, 
which the earlier 
clubs attempted,and 
entering new fields 
of service, and there 
are few women’s 
clubs today which exist purely for literary culture. The 
watchword of the present-day club is ‘‘service,”’ and the vast 
majority of the clubs which make up the membership of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs are attempting some- 
thing in the way of civic or social welfare work. This work 
is sometimes confined to the narrow limitations of the lecture 
course which brings to the community able speakers upon 
the vital topics of the day, but more often the club women, 
recognizing some real need in their city or town, bend their 
efforts, in coéperation with already existing forces, toward 
some definite form of civic betterment. 























Mrs. Pennybacker 


Where Thousands of Trees Now Bloom 


HERE are the clubs which have manifested great interest 

in the external appearance of their home cities. Such a 
club is the Woman’s Club of Dubuque, Iowa. This club, 
with the desire to preserve to the city its beauty and to rid it 
of unsightly billboards, has purchased a beautiful bluff in the 
heart of the city and has established a small park in con- 
nection with it. Notwithstanding the magnitude of this 
undertaking, which cost three thousand dollars, the club, 
during the past year, has also supported, at an expenditure 
of one hundredand seventy-five dollars, a public playground, 
and has contributed two hundred and eighty dollars toward 
the maintenance of a visiting nurse. 

The Woman’s Improvement Club of Roseville, Cali- 
fornia, has planted four hundred trees upon the public 
streets; has set out one thousand calla lilies and roses, and 
a magnolia tree, to make beautiful a park near the railway 
station; has made a park at the triangular intersection of 
three streets and planted it with date palms, and has pro- 
vided eight sanitary drinking fountains for the public schools. 

The Civic Club of Nowata, Oklahoma, secured a twenty- 
acre park and now has a thousand trees growing in it, while 
over in Shawnee, in the same State, the Civic Council of 
Women has made great improvements by employing a 
landscape artist to lay out a park in the center of the city. 
In the hands of the members of the Council this park has 
become a thing of beauty. A sunken garden is one of its 
chief attractions. Cash prizes were offered by the Council 
for the best-kept lawns and alleys throughout the city. 

Just opposite the town of Daytona, Florida, is an island 
which is being converted into a public park. The Palmetto 
Club has raised the funds, twenty-five hundred dollars, 
to carry on the work, and has been able to contribute 
nearly five hundred dollars more to a kindergarten for 
colored children. 

A most gratifying result of a serious effort on the part of 
the members of the Woman’s Club of Trenton, Missouri, 
followed its offer of twenty-five cents a hundred for all old 
cans which were making unsightly the waste places of the 
town. The offer met with such generous response that the 
town authorities, moved to action at the sight of the many 
thousand cans which were collected, took upon themselves 
all expense incurred and instigated a general clean-up cam- 
paign. The club expended the money thus saved to it upon 
the school grounds and public square. 


How They Have Made Their Towns Better 


T OFTEN happens that the efforts of the club woman to 

improve her city reach deeper than its mere physical 
beauty, and lay hold of the great problem of public health. 

In Evanston, Illinois, the members of the Woman’s Club 
have worked in unison with the public officials and have been 
successful in their attempt to clean up back alleys and to 
eliminate poison ivy in many sections of the city; they have 
also secured tests of milk and air in various places, and the 
inspection of basements of groceries and bakeries, stables 
and dairy farms. Suggestive postal cards have been removed 
from store windows, and some headway has been made 
against the smoke nuisance. 

Two signal accomplishments of great value to the com- 
munity and the surrounding villages are due to the activity 
of the Woman’s Club of Bellows Falls, Vermont. A visiting 
nurse has been employed for several years through the labors 
of the club women, and within the last year they have seen 
their efforts rewarded by the opening of a city hospital. 

The gift of a medicine chest to the High School of Santa 
Clara, California, by the Woman’s Club of that city, is an 
unusual, but none the less valuable, bit of social service work. 

The Woman’s Club of Cuthbert, Georgia, reported as a 
result of its work during last year that, in addition to the 
planting of two hundred trees in a public park, the city 
physician has been appointed chairman of the board of city 
sanitation, medical inspection has been installed in the pub- 
lic schools, sanitary drinking faucets have been placed in 
public schools, and the city has been awakened to the neces- 
sity of a sewerage system which is rapidly being extended 
throughout the town. 

The La Junta, Colorado, Fortnightly Club has for its 
chief work the support of a room at the city hospital. The 
Current Events Club of the same city was the sole agent in 
introducing individual drinking cups in the public schools. 

In Ottumwa, Iowa, the Fortnightly and Shakespeare 
Clubs each supports a room in the city hospital. 


A Department Conducted Under the Auspices 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


By Mis. Mary I. Wood 


MANAGER OF THE BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


This department of “What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has received 
the official indorsement of the Board of Directors of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and its 
information will be personally gathered by the editor appointed by the General Federation. 
Mrs. PERcY V. PENNYBACKER 
President General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Establishing a district nurse, who acts inthe dual capacity 
of visiting nurse and school nurse, is the chief work reported 
by the Improvement Society of Boonton, New Jersey. 

The Wanderers of St. Louis, Missouri, a club of sixteen 
active members, sent two sick babies into the country fora 
part of the heated season last year. 


How Children Have Been Made Happier 


OR does the club woman cease to have as one of her 
chief concerns the children and the young people of the 
community. 

The Woman’s Club of Staten Island, New York, owns a 
day nursery which is in charge of a trained Settlement worker 
who looks after the little ones, encourages the mothers and 
enables families to remain unbroken, a condition which 
would otherwise be unable to exist. 

In the new city park of Kalispell, Montana, there isa play- 
ground for the children, which is a practical example of the 
good work of the Century Club of that town. 

The Social Service Club of Newton, Massachusetts, has 
conducted a vacation school for seventeen years, has insti- 
tuted Stamp Savings and School Gardens among the chil- 
dren, and has maintained a scholarship at Hampton for 
many years. 

Among the many good things inaugurated by the Woman's 
Club of New Orleans, Louisiana, should be mentioned the 
Penny Lunch carried on by the club at one of the public 
schools, under the daily supervision of one of the loyal club 
women. This is believed to be the pioneer Penny Lunch in 
the public schools of the State. 

The Catholic Women’s League of Chicago, Illinois, of 
seven hundred and eighty members, supports three day 
nurseries and maintains also a protectorate which looks after 
the welfare of young girls in the city. The annual expend- 
iture of this club for these purposes is in the neighborhood 
of twelve thousand dollars. 

The New Century Club of Oakland, California, has trained 
one hundred wage-earning girls to cook and sew, and has 
given to forty-five boys lessons in carpentry and in physical 
training. 

The Woman’s Club of Athens, Georgia, has given during 
the last year one thousand dollars toward the work of further- 
ing the cause of education in the mountain districts of the 
State, and in aiding the Settlement work in its own city. 

The Clio Club of Paris, Missouri, with only fifteen active 
members, gives to one rural graduate a four-year course in 
the local High School, and provides a home for the student 
during that time. 

One feature of the work of the Civic Committee of the 
Woman’s Club of Aurora, Illinois, is the establishing and 
maintaining of a playground where supervised play proves to 
a company of four or five hundred children more attractive 
than the public streets and all other amusements. 

Among the other good things done by the Crysolite Club 
of Chicago, Illinois, was the making of thirteen hundred 
garments in 1910-1911 and more than two thousand in 
1911-1912, for distribution among the poor by the visit- 
ing nurses, the School Children’s Aid Societies and the 
Destitute Crippled Children’s Association. 


Women’s Hands Reach Out to Men 


URTHER, the education of adults does not escape the 
watchful club worker. 

In Portsmouth, New Hampshire, about three years ago 
the women of the Civic Association discovered that there 
were many foreigners in the city who were unable to read and 
write, and that the city made no provision for overcoming 
this condition. The members of the Association undertook 
the task and have maintained for three winters an evening 
school, with one paid teacher, while the other members of 
the teaching force are volunteer club women. 

The Woman’s Wednesday Club of Hotchkiss, Colorado, 
with a membership of thirty-four active members, has opened 
to the public a library and reading room with between eight 
hundred and nine hundred volumes. 

The Emmetsburg, lowa, Friday Club of twenty-three active 
members arranged a concert by Madame Schumann-Heink 
for the benefit of the new Public Library, and, although the 
expenses of this concert amounted to twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars, there was a substantial sum realized for the books. 





The Aim of This Department 


Will be to act as a clearing house of specific informa- 
tion by which the one club that has found the proper 
methods of working out some concrete, practical prob- 
lem of our common life, and has achieved results, may 
help those other clubs that are trying to doa similar 
kind of work in their communities. 

For every report of such club work sent the editor 
of the department, that is accepted for publication, 
THE JOURNAL will pay five dollars. Reports should 
not exceed two hundred words in length and should tell 
not only the work accomplished, but also the methods 
employed. Do not inclose stamps, as no reports can 
be returned. Address Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Room 4, 
Congress Block, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Furthermore, if any club or club member who would 
like to know more in detail the methods by which any 
work here briefly told about was accomplished, will 
write to the Secretary of the club that did it (that is 
why the full name and location of clubs are given on this 
page), and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope, the 
information will be gladly sent. 
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LuCRETIA L, BLANKENBURG 
First Vice-President 








The Artcraft In- 
stitute Guild of 
Chicago, Illinois, 
with a membership 
of thirty active and 
four hundred asso- 
ciate members, ex- 
ists forthe sole 
purpose, of instruct- 




















ing in useful and 
remunerative em- 
ployment women of 
culture and refinement who find themselves thrown upon 
their own resources. During the last twelve years the Guild 
has assisted nearly one thousand of these women to become 
self supporting by teaching them some form of vocational 
industry. 

There are but forty active members in a club in Lewiston, 
Idaho, bearing the name Tsceminicum, but these forty 
women founded a public library and provide all the books, 
a and literature at an annual expense of three hundred 

ollars. 

A public library and reading room was established by the 
Glendora, California, Woman’s Club, which maintained it 
for fourteen months until the city was willing to assume the 
financial support. 

The Twentieth Century Library Club of Tifton, Georgia, 
has recognized the lack of auxiliary reading matter in the 
average country school and has placed five hundred good 
books in rural schools as a nucleus for permanent libraries. 

The Sojourners of Kirksville, Missouri, maintain a free 
public library. 


Mrs. Blankenbur& 


Results That Stand for Snappy Work 


MONG the women’s clubs may be found some unique 
and interesting piecesof work which command attention 
and recognition. 

The Mothers and Daughters Club of Plainfield, New 
Hampshire, has its own club house where the members meet, 
not only to hold meetings, but also to conduct a well-ordered 
and remunerative industry, that of making rugs, curtains, 
counterpanes and table-covers, which rival in beauty and 
usefulness those which the members’ grandmothers wrought 
a hundred years ago. 

The members of the Columbian Club of Fort Collins, 
Colorado, have succeeded in abolishing the distribution 
of ‘‘patent-medicine” samples and advertisements in the 
streets, thus removing one of the most offensive as well as 
dangerous features of street advertising. 

To the Kane County Federation belongs much credit for 
the interest in the good-roads movement in Northern Illinois. 
This federation has improved twenty-five miles of highway 
between Elgin and Aurora, and planted trees and shrubs to 
make glad the eyes of those who pass that way. 

A work of the utmost civic importance is that of the 
Woman's Club of Corte Madera, California. This club of 
fifty-seven members not only installed street lights at a cost 
of five hundred dollars, but also maintained them for three 
yearsat anannual expense of two hundred and thirty dollars 
and then succeeded in forming a street lighting district with 
the codperation of the citizens. 

The Woman’s Club of Paducah, Kentucky, proved itself 
so efficient in its administration of funds for the relief of the 
poor that the Mayor and Council have requested its assist- 
ance in many mattersof public import, such as the inspection 
of dairies, slaughter houses, etc. 

With the assistance of a small appropriation from the 
town, and a regular tax upon the citizens who receive the 
benefits, the Literary Club of Winthrop, Maine, owns and 
operates a street sprinkler. 

In Osceola, Arkansas, the members of the Woman’s Book 
Club took a hand in public improvement work and filled the 
mud holes in three streets and planted twenty trees along 
the roadside. 

In such ways as these the Woman's Club, in large city and 
small hamlet, is working to make better and more beautiful 
the community in which it is organized, the result in each 
case being not large in itself, but in the aggregate forming a 
force for civic righteousness which may not be overestimated. 


Making Life More Worth Living 


HE interest of the club woman is often directed toward 
the comfort of her fellow creatures and manifests itself 
in many forms of social welfare. 

The Woodlawn Woman's Club of Chicago, Illinois, estab- 
lished an organization for housemaids. It also supervises 
and directs a social center for the young people of the neigh- 
borhood. Both of these phases of welfare work have become 
practically self supporting. This club has a gymnasium for 
boys, which is a daily demonstration of its own worth. 

In Findlay, Ohio, the efforts of a committee from the 
Woman’s Club were successful in establishing a rest room 1n 
the courthouse, which is well furnished, heated, lighted and 
supplied with reading material. There isa matron incharge, 
and the farmers’ wives who come in from the surrounding 
country find the room a most welcome and restful spot. 

In Nowata, Oklahoma, the club women have a rest room 
for farmers’ wives and families where they may rest, read or 
eat their luncheons, dishes and tables being provided and hot 
coffee served free by the matron. Magazines are donated 
and the patrons are allowed to take them home to read. 

A rest room for visiting women is the work of the Ganesha 
Club of Belvidere, Illinois, a club of fifty members. 

The first Noonday Rest in Chicago, Illinois, was established 
by the Klio Association. This room has been so well man- 
aged that it is now self supporting and at the same time 
meéets every need of those enjoying its benefits. 
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OT allthe nice women nor all the wise 
ones are oneither side of the suffrage 
question. One sees ladies with a pa- 
thetic ineffectuality of the wits cam- 
paigning and even “soap-boxing”’ 





for the ballot, and conveying at every word and BA 
turn involuntary evidence of their own inca- K 


pacity to dogood with it. Other ladies, hearty 
supporters of the other side, disclose by their qh 
speech, their aspects, the very way they put one Y) 
foot before the other, that the life they live and 
the world they live it inare neither of them quite 
real, and that their view of things is a rear- 
platform view that we are all rapidly speeding N 
away from. ‘‘ Equal suffrage’’ isa big issue and 


N 
important, but it is only a detail of the woman Y¥ 
Given, \ 


it may prove a biscuit: thrown to a whale. ‘Nw 


problem and the woman movement. 


Organized unrest, encouraged by the evidence 
that it can get what it tries for, may be expected 
to proceed to the next thing. 

And so it is important to know what else 
besides suffrage is in the minds of the more im- 
portant suffragists. The vote, of course, is only 
a tool by which women can express their politi 
cal desires. Any notion that we can get of their 
ideals of a world improved by women for women 
will be helpful in clearing the issues and giving 
individual judgment a chance to be exercised on 
the question whether or not such ideals are sound. 
President Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, isa notable woman 
and anardent suffragist. Perhaps from her address at 
the anniversary of the founding of Mount Holyoke 
College, on ‘‘ Woman's Part in the Future,’” we may 
get an idea of her notion of what would make the 
world more acceptable to women. 


WOMAN’S PART Miss Thomas says that women 


IN THE now have almost equal oppor- 
FUTURE tunities for study, but have not 

yet won the rewards of study; 
SSeS 


that they are “‘still shut out from 
the incentives to scholarship.” Even in the lower 
public schools, she says, the most responsible and 
highly paid positions are still reserved for men, and 
only in a few women’s colleges may women compete 
with men for full professorships. Enlarging upon that 
she goes on to say that women scholars have another 
and still more cruel handicap. ‘‘They may have spent 
half a lifetime in fitting themselves for a scholar's 
work and then may be asked to choose between it 
and marriage. No one can estimate the number of 
women who remain unmarried in revolt before such 
a horrible alternative.” 

““How many men scholars,’’ she asks, ‘‘would there 
be if we compelled them to make such an inhuman 
choice? As a result every civilized country contains 
a large and ever-increasing body of celibate women 
and men. The best women, and many of the best 
men, are unable to marry because of lack of means to 
found a family.” 

It is already clear, Miss Thomas believes, that this 
transformation of society, of which universal woman 
suffrage is only one small part, will give women equal 
opportunity in every field of human effort, including 
teaching and research. ‘* Wherever women are already 
part of the electorate they receive equal pay for equal 
work, and are equally eligible with men for all State 
and municipal positions. Wherever women vote, which 
will soon be everywhere in the United States and 
in all European countries, women will be elected 
equally with men on all school and university boards. 
Education is women’s peculiar public interest. As an 
immediate consequence there will be free competition 
for all State-supported university professorships. Nor 
will marriage any longer disqualify women from fol- 
lowing their life work. Women will not deprive other 
women of a livelihood or of a dearly loved profession 
because they wish to marry. This has been done in 
the past only because men do not yet understand that 
women, like themselves, find their greatest happiness 
in congenial work.”’ 

In these words of Miss Thomas there is the suggestion 
that marriage is not in itself a sufficient career for able 
and educated women, and that it should not interfere 
with other work, especially of research and teaching to 
which such women have been trained, any more than 
it does with the work of trained men. 


MARRIAGE If marriage is long enough de- 

AND layed there need be no consider- 

ableinterference with the outside 

pote eri WORK career of the wife. If there are 
SSS ESS 


to be no children the woman may 
as well go along with the employments of her spinster- 
hood if she likes them, and if she and her husband are 
content with a marriage on those terms. But if there 
are children the mother’s outside work will be inter- 
rupted, not only: for the intervals needed to let the 
children be born, but also because they are far more 
than a spare-hour occupation after they are born. 
Indian mothers strap their newborn papooses on their 
shoulders, and go on, Working women put their babies 
in a day nursery and go out to their work. Mothers 
who must, put the matches out of reach and leave 
their young children at home with such care or substi- 
tutes for care as they can provide and go out to earn 
wages. That is better than breaking upa family, but 
is it an ideal condition to be imitated by young mothers 
because they love their outside work? 
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MR. MARTIN 


HEN WE SAY THAT ESSAY-WRITING HAS DISs- 

APPEARED FROM AMERICAN LITERATURE WE 
RECKON WITHOUT THE CHARMINGLY FACILE WORK 
DONE BY MR. EDWARD S. MARTIN EACH WEEK ON 
THE EDITORIAL PAGE OF “LIFE,” AND IT IS WITH 
THE SINCEREST PLEASURE THAT THE EDITORS 
OF THE JOURNAL PRESENT MR. MARTIN'S DE- 
LIGHTFUL WORK ON THIS PAGE, WHERE IT WILL 
APPEAR FOR SEVERAL NUMBERS TO COME. 

THE EDITORS. 


Of course marriage is a greater impediment to a 
woman’s outside career than itis toa man’s. Votes 
for women cannot change that. 

“At Bryn Mawr,” says Miss Thomas, ‘‘we have 
never Closed the engagement of a woman professor 
because of marriage”; and she adds: ‘‘Several years 
ago I persuaded a young woman scholar, whose hus- 
band was called to Bryn Mawr, to take up college 
teaching again. She told me afterward that it was like 
paradise on earth to shut herself into her study in 
the college library among her books for long hours of 
intellectual effort.’’ 

If the young-woman scholar had no engrossing 
young domestic distractions and was bored, of course 
she did well to put her mind on something that gave 
it wholesome employment. Merely to keep a man 
amused and fedand his clothes mended is not in itself 
a sufficient career for an able woman. There are men 
who must be carried or they will fall down, and whether 
they are worth carrying or not they often appeal 
successfully to the motherliness of able women whose 
hearts are lonely and who shoulder them and trudge on. 
There are men of talent and a fine spirit geared to in- 
capacity in practical affairs (like the painter in Arnold 
Bennett’s ‘‘ Buried Alive’’) who are well worth mother- 
ing in this fashion, and there are analogous cases of 
hardworking and able self-supporting women who need 
the companionship of men and take husbands some- 
times to get it, going on with their work of course. 
That is their right, and no one should grudge them 
the exercise of it, and whether husbands so acquired 
can support them or not is unimportant if only some- 
how the family bills are paid. 


INDEPENDENCE But these are all cases outside 
FOR WOMEN of common experience. Perhaps 
OVERVALUED Miss ‘I homas's women scholars 

who“ have spent half a lifetime in 
LSS fitting themselves for a scholar’s 
work”’ should also be classed as persons to whom 
common experience should not give rules, ‘‘ Half a life- 
time” is thirty-five years. Surely women who wait 
as long as that to marry ought to be left to make for 
themselves the most satisfactory terms they can. No 
salvage of domestic happiness should be grudged them, 
and no obstacle put in the way of their readjustment. 
They should hold their professorships, if they need 
them, as long as they can do their work and then, 
if they have qualified for pensions, they should have 
them, married or not. 

Nevertheless not all women teachers or professors 
will regard as a ‘‘horrible alternative” a marriage, 
acceptable in other respects, which diverts them from 
teaching and research and earning salaries. If a woman 
is willing to marry a man at all she will usually be 
willing to live on his earnings, provided he can earn 
enough, and sometimes even when he can't. The 
women teachers and professors are not all so in love 
with their work that married life without it looks 
‘*horrible” to them. Some of them are delighted at 
the prospect of being relieved from wage-earning and 
of having a home, a husband and a family. I have 
known of such cases. Miss Thomas does not disclose 
any knowledge of them. The fault, as | see it, that is 
to be found with her kind of unrest is that it overvalues 
independence for women, overvalues the wage-earning, 
untrammeled career, and undervalues the career that 
goes with marriage and domestic life. 

It is to admire and respect Miss Thomas for what 
she has done and isdoing. For the rather stupid people 
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who need to have it demonstrated that girls can 
learn whatever there is in books, she has provided 
one of the most effectual demonstrations. But 
might she not have done all that and run a nun- 
nery with nuns for teachers? Is that what she 
would like? She seems to complain of marriage 


~ because it is slow to adjust itself to the processes 
N of Bryn Mawr, but she is confident that when 


N women vote the adjustment will be perfected. 

N (anit be that Miss Thomas inclines to feel that 
life is for study rather than study for life? She 
seems to approve of marriage, but says it must 
not interfere with the careers of scholars. 

Y When Miss Thomas says the best women are 

Y unable to marry she must mean the best in 
scholarship. Otherwise it is a saying that must 

look for its defense, not to living people but to 


lA the might-have-been born that were not and 


never will be. It may be that these accom- 
plished ladies will marry more generally when 
their salaries are larger and surer, but it takes 
strong faith to be hopeful of that. When wife 
and man both earn wages, of course the family 
income is increased. Marriage may seem prac- 
ticable where both partners are wage-earners 
when it wouldn’t be otherwise. But what would 
it mean when wife and man both went out 
to work and had to hold their positions? It 
would usually mean childlessness while it lasted. 
The ideal which seems to exist in the back part of Miss 
Thomas’s mind of a coming marriage where the wife will 
earn her own living and go her own gait does not seem 
to me to be sound. It may do, however, to temper that 
other very old-fashioned idea that a woman belongs to 
her husband and shall doas he says. She does belong 
to him, certainly; but no more than he belongs to her. 
She should do as he says in some things; he should do 
as she saysin others; both maintaining in many concerns 
entire freedom of individual action. People get along 
in the married state not so much by having separate 
incomes as by finding out what their business is and 
minding it. It is already appreciated by the intel- 
ligent that it isa part of the business of the head man 
in a family to secure to all the women in it the utmost 
freedom of action that is consistent with family life. 


EQUAL PAY Women may get equal pay for 
FOR equal work whether they vote or 

not, and notwithstanding that the 
—- WORK pay of a grown man is adjusted to 
SS 80S __ the expectation that he will share 


it with a woman; but one may doubt if any trans- 
formation of society ever will or ever can ‘‘ give women 
equal opportunity in every field of human effort.” 

And yet it may if ‘‘opportunity’’ is not meant to 
imply capacity or inclination to embrace it. Even 
now opportunity is open enough to women in many 
fields that they do not enter because they are not 
attracted to them, or because in those fields men do 
better. They might be presidents of railroads and 
banks, and mistresses of counting rooms and great 
industrial enterprises. There is no law to hinder it. A 
good many women, as it is, are active in direction in 
various lines of trade, but they are exceptional women. 
The more valuable women do not turn to these employ- 
ments except under compulsion, and the only visible 
reason to think that they ever will is that the compul- 
sion seems to be growing stronger, and, perhaps because 
men fail in their duties, more and more women seem to 
be pushed out of domestic life. 

Do we want to cultivate that compulsion or, if 
possible, to lessen it? 

Do we want women to shoulder an increased share 
of the hard manual labor of the world? 

Mrs. Schreiner, apparently, would have them do so. 

Do we want them to do an increased share of 
the harder mental wage-earning work, like managing 
railroads, that is now done by men? 

Miss Thomas apparently would have them do so. 
Is not that implied by ‘equal opportunity in every 
field of human effort ”’ ? 

If women with unimpaired power to do the things 
that women alone can do could compete successfully 
with men in the rest of the employments they would be 
far superior creatures to men. 


sc“ 


WOMEN ARE Once, when ‘‘mental photograph” 


SUSTAINERS books were the fashion, there was 
OF MEN a question in them: ‘What do 
=epegaces YOU most admire in woman?” The 


answer to it that one man wrote 
was: ‘‘ Milk.” Maybe he was a doctor; maybe he was 
just a man of experience in raising a family. Taken 
literally it was an answer with which there will be 
sympathizers, but taken broadly it was full of phi- 
losophy and appreciation of our human problems. 
Women are the fountain and the great feeders of life. 
They nourish mankind, bodyand spirit. They not only 
actually bear and rear the children, but they are also 
sustainers of men. And some of the childless women 
have been the greatest mothers of all. 

There are close analogies between body and spirit; 
between bodily and mental or spiritual functions. 
There is not much milk in men. They are better for 
achievement, but not so good for sustenance. 
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LILLTILILLLLL 3 
HE success of all common undertak- 
ings depends upon the fidelity with 
which each person involved contrib- 
utes his share. At the start there 
must be a clear idea of what each is 
to put in, a common consent that these contri- 
butions balance—that is, are equally valuable to 
the common end. Self-respect as well as zeal 
myst hold each person to his compact. Obvious 
as this is there are in this country thousands of 
young people, of all degrees of breeding, intelli- 
gence and experience, who are entering daily 
into the most difficult and delicate partnership 
which man has devised—that of marriage—with 
no clear understanding of the material side of 
their undertaking or of their respective economic 
responsibilities. 

Probably there is always in the minds of both 
partners a more or less vague sense that it would 
be better to settle definitely all the practical 
questions which confront them, but a mutual 
reluctance holds them back. They seem to 
haye a hopeful feeling that these things will take 
care of themselves, and that, whether they will 
or not, settling them in advance will spoil the 
romantic and idealistic character of the under- 
taking. Unquestionably one thing that causes 
both to shrink from a candid facing of their 
mutual problem is the notion that each holds of 
the relative value of hisand her contribution. The man 
is to make the money and the woman is to make the 
home. But both feel that it is the man who is doing the 
more difficult and important thing. He is more or less 
thrilled by the idea that he is to support or “‘take care 
of her.’’ She consents that she is to be supported— 
that is, that she is to be dependent. 
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WOMAN’S PART Men and society at large take the 


INTHE MUTUAL Woman at her pig Phage apo 

They start with the idea that she 
UNDERTAKING is a parasite—does not pay her 
SS 46S 


way. ‘Men hunt, fish, keep the 
cattle or raise corn,’’ says a popular writer, “‘for women 
to eat the game, the fish, the meat and the corn.”” The 
inference is that the men alone render useful service. 
But is this a just inference? Is the man right in 
assuming that he is the more important member of the 
partnership? Is the woman right in backing him up 
in this assumption? If so, then the cry for economic 
independence in the mouths of so many women today 
is just. No two persons can properly develop if each 
is not in some way contributing his share. 

What is the woman’s part in the mutual under- 
taking? Take the quotation above. How about the 
cattle and the corn the man raises? What are they fit 
for as they come from his hands? It is not until the 
woman has had her hands on them that they can be 
used. The service is different, but it is not less import- 
ant. He provides her with raw material. She makes 
it worth his while to do so by turning this raw mate- 
rial—game, fish, corn among primitive men, and money 
among men of today—into food, shelter, comfort, a 
place in which both may live and love. She is the 
civilizer, the converter into desirable things of that 
which he has been able to produce and which without 
her he could not have and probably would not desire. 
This is her part of the contract. It is the part which 
Nature has pointed out to her, which the church and 
the state recognize. 

The practice so common among laboring people of 
handing over the pay envelope to the woman at the 
end of the week is a recognition of her equal economic 
function. It is a recognition that the venture of the 
two is common, and that its success depends as much 
on the care and intelligence with which she spends the 
money as it does on the energy and steadiness with 
which he earns it. 

The woman cannot fulfill her economic responsibility 
by contributing money. This is a point on which too 
great insistence cannot be placed. Providing money is 
but half the business; using money is the full other 
half. Itis brains applied to the dollar which gives it 
its value. Put another dollar by the side of the first 
and it does not produce the result. We have this fact 
illustrated constantly in the home of the poor where the 
woman has never been taught the art of housekeeping. 
She perhaps has been factory raised, her mother before 
her was factory raised. She never knew what could 
be done with a limited wage by careful purchasing and 
preparation. She never saw women putting brain into 
dollars. To earn another dollar has been her idea of 
wifely duty. The consequence is that she has neither 
time nor strength to make anything valuable of the 
double wages. The obvious economic, moral and social 
loss of this is appalling. But it is no greater than the 
loss in the homes of the well-to-do, where the woman 
has no realization of nor training for her business. 


HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMY IS 


The man today has a pretty 
clear idea of his responsibility 

as a producer, but how often 
NOT NARROWING does the girl have any clear 
PPD EKEEERS potion of the real value of the 
service which she is to render? She becomes a partner 
in an undertaking where her function is spending. 
The probability is she does not know a credit from a 
debit, has to learn to make out a check correctly, and 
has no conscience about the fundamental matter of 
living within the allowance which can be set aside for 
the family expenses. When this is true she at once puts 
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MISS TARBELL 


O MODERN WRITER HAS PERHAPS SO SANELY 

AND STRONGLY POINTED THE WISE WAY FOR 
THE MODERN WOMAN AMID THE PRESENT UN- 
REST AS HAS MISS IDA M. TARBELL IN HER VIG- 
OROUS ARTICLES IN “THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE,” 
AND IN HER RECENT BOOK, “THE BUSINESS OF 
BEING A WOMAN,” PUBLISHED BY THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY. THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL FELT THAT THEIR READERS WOULD 
ENJOY MISS TARBELL’S WHOLESOME ANALYSIS OF 
THE ““WOMAN QUESTION,” AND ACCORDINGLY HER 
VIEWS, ADAPTED FROM HER ARTICLES AND BOOK, 
WILL BE PRESENTED IN SUCCESSIVE ISSUES. 


THE EDITORS. 


herself into the ranks of an incompetent—she becomes 
an economic dependent. 

When she comes to realize this sorry truth about 
herself, as the thoughtful girl is sure to do sooner or 
later, the chances are that she will grow to despise her 
position. She will find the limitations inherent in it 
humiliating and insupportable. Of course there is 
always the course open to her of making herself effi- 
cient for her tasks, of handling them in such a way that 
both she and her husband will realize their full value 
in the partnership. But it takes imagination and 
initiative for the untrained woman to do this. The 
path of least resistance is to charge to the nature of the 
position the difficulties which she experiences. 

It is common enough to hear women arguing that 
close grappling with household economy is narrowing, 
not worthy of them. Why keeping track of the cost of 
eggs and butter and calculating how much your income 
will allow you to buy is any more narrowing than keep- 
ing track of the cost and quality of cotton or wool or 
iron and calculating how much a mill requires is hard to 
see. It is the same kind of problem. Moreover it has 
the added interest of being always an independent 
personal problem. Most men work under the deaden- 
ing effect of impersonal routine. They do that which 
others have planned and for results in which the 
doers have no share. With woman the real difficulty 
is not the character of the work, it is the failure of 
the woman, of those who trained her and who influence 
her, to appreciate and formulate the economic value 
of her part of the partnership. 


WOMAN’S HELP 
IN CONTROLLING 


A serious consequence, not 
always counted on in woman’s 
COST OF LIVING underestimating her business, 

is the loss of her direct help in 
PAID KEES controlling the cost of living. 
The woman argues that her work has no relation to 
the state. Her failure to see that relation costs this 
country heavily. She pays the retail prices. Because 
of this fact she is always in a position to refuse individu- 
ally and collectively to pay prices which her common 
sense tells her must have been manipulated. Her 
failure to exercise this power helps the monopolisti- 
cally inclined enormously. 

I can remember the day when the Beef Trust invaded 
a certain village in the Middle West. The war on the 
old-time butchers of the village was open. ‘‘ Buy of us,”’ 
was the order, ‘‘or we'll fill the storage house so full that 
the legs of the steers will hang out of the windows, and 
we'll give away the meat.’’ The women of the town 
had a prosperous club which might have resisted the 
tyranny which the members all deplored, but the club 
was busy that winter with a study of the Greek drama. 
They deplored the tyranny, but they bought the cut- 
rate meat. The old butchers fought toa finish; and the 
housekeepers are now paying higher prices for poorer 
meat and railing at the impotency of man in breaking 
up the Beef Trust. 

Not only is the woman under an obligation to exer- 
cise her power over prices, but she is also under an 
obligation to know whether she is receiving the proper 
quality and quantity of what she purchases. And yet 
so poorly has she discharged this obligation that we 
have the scandals of American woolen goods, of food 
adulteration, of false weights and measures. No one of 
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these things could have come about in this 
country if woman had taken her business as a 
consumer with anything like the seriousness 
with which man takes his as a producer. 

If three years ago, when the question of a 
higher duty on hosiery was before Congress, any 
woman or club of women had come forward with 
carefully tabulated experiments showing exactly 
the changes which have gone on of late years 
in the shape, color and wearing quality of the 
fifteen, twenty-five and fifty cent stockings—the 
stockings of the poor—they would have rendered 
a genuine economic service. The women held 
mass meetings and prepared petitions instead, 
using on the one side the information the shop- 
keepers furnished and on the other that which 
the stocking manufacturers furnished. 

Agitation that is based upon anything but 
personal knowledge is not a public service. 
It may easily be a grave public danger. The 
facts needed for fixing the hosiery duty the 
women should have furnished, for they buy 
the stockings. 

If the American woman were really fulfilling 
her economic functions today she would never 
allow a short pound of butter nor a yard of 
adulterated woolen goods to come into her 
home. She would never buy a ready-made 
garment which did not bear the label of the 
Consumers’ League. She would recognize that she is a 
guardian of quality, honesty and humanity in industry. 


SHE SHOULD BE’ The American woman of 


SUPERVISORAND ‘eventy-five years ago did con- 
EXECUTIVE sider price and quality strictly. 
In those days she dealt directly 


with her raw materials, raised 
her own vegetables, baked her own bread, put up her 
own fruit, spun her own yarn, wove her own cloth and 
did her own dressmaking, and frequently did part or 
all of her husband’s tailoring. Thus she dealt directly 
with values and learned to respect them. The change 
in industry has taken much of this work from her. It is 
held to be cheaper in a city to buy all of the things 
she once made—to buy part of them, even, in the 
most remote country places. Taking the making from 
woman’s hands does not release her from her obliga- 
tion to know what she is getting. It changes her work 
from that of direct producer to that of supervisor and 
executive. She must study how to buy and to manage 
instead of how to raise and to make. 

This change in her business is in many ways an 
excellent thing for her. It takes away much of the 
heavy manual work she was formerly forced to do; and 
this is a good thing, for the average well-to-do woman, 
as well as the poor woman, was overworked seventy- 
five years ago. 

It forces more codperation with others upon her part, 
more direct dealing with people; and this is a good 
thing. Seventy-five years ago a woman’s relations were 
confined almost entirely to her family and her church 
circle. She saw little of any other relation of life. This 
condition was isolating and narrowing. She became, 
as a result, an extreme individualist and an extreme 
conservative. 

The new industrial system forces her to deal directly 
with more kinds of people, puts her into contact 
with varied phases of life, socializes her. It gives her 
opportunity, too, for the exercise in her household of 
qualities which were little called upon under the old 
system. Perhaps the chief of these is one of the 
rarest of our powers—that of selection. The success 
of a household depends largely upon the way in which 
its wants are directed. Today selection gives place 
too often to accumulation. The family becomes an 
incorporated company for getting things—with fright- 
ful results. The woman holds the only strong strategic 
position from which to war on this tendency, as well 
as on the habits of wastefulness which are making our 
National life increasingly hard and ugly. She is so 
positioned that she can cultivate and enforce simplicity 
and thrift, the two habits which make most for elegance 
and for satisfaction in the material things of life. 


WHAT THIS There is, too, in the thorough 
COUNTRY mastery by woman of the eco- 
NEEDS TODAY nomic side of her business a result 
ss ee of great dignity and influence 


which is ordinarily overlooked, 
and that is the education it gives to others. A home 
where a woman senses and rises to the economic 
meaning of her work, its relation not only to the hap- 
piness and health of her immediate circle, but also to 
the state, becomes a school of domestic science of the 
first order. All who come into her circle see the value 
and beauty of thrift, of quality, of efficiency and of 
selection—all the factors, indeed, in the economic 
problem. And if there is anything this country needs 
today, not only for its material health, but also for 
what is vastly more important, its social and moral 
health, it is homes which are model domestic-science 
schools. One particular reason it needs them is that 
in them only we are going to be able to work out the 
woman’s particular labor problem, and that is the 
democratization of domestic service. It is to this 
matter that this page will be devoted next month. 
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F I WERE asked to state in one — 


has been found necessary to organize a National 
I sentence my opinion of the needs 


Child Labor Committee, that the subject may 
be studied in relation to illiteracy, to health and 
to manufacturing interests. 

All over the country there is a growing sense 
of discomfort and compunction on the part of 
conscientious people in regard to this premature 
exploitation of little children, which, of course, 
cannot be confined by State lines. Although 
children are prohibited from working in the glass 
factories in our own State we have no guarantee 
that the glassware we are using every day has not 
been carried to hot furnaces in other States by 
thinly clad little boys, working at night, who 
easily contract pneumonia in the quick transition 
from overheated rooms into the chill night air; 
nor do we know that our coal has not been 
sorted by “‘breaker boys” deprived, not only of 
play and education but also of the very light 
of day, sure to become a burden to the com- 
munity later, as our poorhouses are already 
filled with paupers who, as overworked children, 
consumed the vitality which should have made 


of American children in city and 
country I should be inclined to say 
that city children need to be pro- 
tected from the overstimulation due to their 
daily experiences and that country children need 
to be aroused to an intelligent understanding of 
their surroundings. Looking at modern edu- 
cation very broadly we find within it these two 
trends: the city child is given Nature study by 
means of a tadpole in a glass jar or of a plant 
growing in a pot, if open ponds and school gar- 
dens are not available, that his attention may 
be drawn from the noisy activity of the streets 
to the great processes of quiet growth; he is 
taught to work in wood and iron with simple 
hand tools that he may acquire some other 
notion of industry than that of a factory full 
of whirring machinery and noisy trip-hammers 
driven by steam. The advanced educator deal- 
ing with the distracted city child endeavors to 
simplify life, to reduce it to its lowest terms, 
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S to give vie ig oy clew by which he may trace — ~T hb tate ip . * ; 
man’s earlier and more genuine experiences. <-> SS SiGTSeKKIH by n addition to these National efforts for the 
\ The newer education introduced into the Ky” p- ELIZABETH BROWNELL education and protection of children is still 
ZN rural schools strives, on the other hand, to in- another movement, with its National organiza- Z 
ON crease the child’s interest in the life around him, MISS ADDAMS tion and representation in many parts of the y 
ON to which he has often become indifferent through country, for although the Playground Move- y 
\ his very familiarity, and then to connect him through © WOMAN IN AMERICA TODAY IS SO CLOSELY ment was begun for city children it is now endeavoring 
l those newly aroused interests with as many other IN TOUCH WITH THOSE GREAT SOCIAL AND _ to bring clean sport and the training in team work to 
’ people as possible. The plan would make rural life ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS THAT ARE OUTSIDE OF the children in the country as well. The child brought 


SAS 


more interesting and at the same time break up its THE HOME AND YET VITALLY TOUCH THE HOME AS- up on a remote farm is often at a disadvantage in 
isolation. The simple lessons in agriculture in the JANE ADDAMS, OF HULL-HOUSE, CHICAGO. THE later life because he has never learned to do things 
spring term at school start the boy to growing corn HOME-SHELTERED WOMAN OFTEN HEARS ABOUT easily with other people; he is inclined to be ‘‘set in 
under the most approved conditions. In the autumn CHILD LABOR, THE WORKING-GIRL’S WAGE, LABOR his ways” and to lack alertness and the ability ‘to 
he brings, not only the ‘‘ripened ear’’ but also the tall STRIKES, CONVICT LABOR, THE EMIGRANT PROB- accommodate himself to new situations. He does 
stalks to the corn carnival, where those who win the LEM,ETC.,BUT A COMPREHENSIVE, AUTHORITATIVE not need organized play for the sake of fresh air and 
township prizes go with their trophies for higher re-- EXPLANATION OF WHAT THESE VITAL QUESTIONS exercise, as city children do, but even more than they 
ognition to the county fair. Incidentally the boy’s REALLY MEAN HAS NOT OFTEN COME HER way. he needs companionship and the discipline of keeping 
experience may mean that the care of the seed corn, the MISS ADDAMS WILL, MONTH BY MONTH, ON THIs | the rules of the game. 

rotation of the cornfield and the system of plowingon PAGE EXPLAIN WHAT THEY MEAN AND IN WHAT 
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his father’s farm are all changed. DIRECTION LIE THEIR REMEDIES—OFTEN IN THE CENSORSHIP He also needs help in his more pas- 

NA HANDS OF THE AMERICAN WOMEN THEMSELVES. OF MOVING _ Sive pleasures. The widespread 
SCIENTIFIC Thecountry boy whose arithmetic and IF ANY POINT IN THIS ARTICLE DOES NOT SEEM pjcTURES movement to protect the city child * 
FARMING bookkeeping lessons have had to do PERFECTLY CLEAR ANY QUESTIONS WILL BE from the harmful influence of mov- y 


FOR BOYS with the cost of feeding a cow in rela~7 ANSWERED BY MAIL IF A STAMPED, ADDRESSED a ing pictures which deal with sugges- 

tion to the sale of the milk she pro- ENVELOPE IS INCLOSED. ADDRESS MISS ADDAMS | tive and brutalizing themes has resulted, in Chicago, in 
SRP duces may quite easily convince his IN CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. the repression of one hundred and thirteen miles of films 
father that he is losing money every day he keeps his THE EDITORS during the last year. But because the censorship had no 
inferior herd of cows in spite of all his hard work and j jurisdiction outside of the city the rest of the country 
the demands of the neighborhood creamery. The boy Upon investigation we discovered that the Judgehim- suffers for the virtues of Chicago, as it were. The re- 
and his father may begin a system of farm bookkeeping — self was convinced that the boy had merely borrowed jected films are exhibited in smaller towns and villages, 
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y) much more complicated than the bookkeeping of the the automobile to examine a newly patented cylinder, where there is frequently no regulation whatever. 

y counting-room and much more closely allied with scien- but we were forced to agree with him that such a boy Through the efforts of the Juvenile Protective 

y tific experiment. Such a boy unconsciously thinks, could only find his salvation in an education as a Association of Chicago two million and a half postal 

Z ‘‘When I grow up I will do this thing with my cattle”; mechanic, and that the place he could best secure it cards have been destroyed, and fifty thousand obscene 

y and he ceases to think, ‘‘When I grow up I will work was in a State reform school. The Judge reluctantly photographs and thousands of salacious novels; but V4 
4 in an office in the city.” sent him there, where he is said to be contented when no one knows how many of a similar sort are being N 
g Similar teaching for the girls in dairying, horticul- at workin the machine shop. But what a commentary _ sold in small places. : ¥ 
yj ture and housekeeping has in certain counties mark- upon our educational system! Certainly the moving-picture show is a great boon to Vy 
y edly transformed the interests of country children. In An investigation was recently made of the boyscon- the country and can be made a source of education vy 
* one of the county High Schools, before such instruction _ fined in the jail at Chicago, of whom there had been, as well as of entertainment, if it is under supervision. A Vy 
' had been introduced, a class of seventy-nine girls and during the year, one thousand one hundred and fifty- _ well-lighted room for the show should be insisted upon, 
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seventy-four boys were asked what they proposed to three between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one, and, in spite of the protests of the operator, it can be 
do when they finished school. All but twelve of the all the younger boys having been sent to the Juvenile done by the aid of a device costing about twenty-five 
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Ye boys and all but sixteen of the girls ‘‘wanted to goto Court. It was quite pitiful to find that almost every dollars. oa 

bs the city”’ as a preliminary step to various careers. boy had been engaged in an occupation which he Public dance halls in the cities are much more care- * 
Two years afterimproved methods of teachingthrough- ‘“‘hated,” and that a very few had really worked along fully regulated each year. But commonly the young NS 
out all of the schools in the same county had been _ the lines of their natural interests. people in the country are either prohibited from dancing BN 
established a similar number of children replying to altogether, or else they dance with a lack of decorum ON 
the same question almost exactly reversed the pro- THE QUESTION Manycities,followingtheexample which no dancing master would tolerate. When the oN 
portion of the answers. Only fifteen boys and only ten OF CHILD of Boston, are establishing voca- rural schools adopt the calisthenics and folk dances in BN 
girls wanted to live in the city; the rest, after courses y; aBOR tional bureaus, in which expe- which thousands of city children are now trained the AN 
at the State University in agriculture, science and house- rienced people try to find places standard of group dancing will be so advanced that 


hold economics, wished to develop “‘ the possibilities of Seah _ for the children who leave school even the most careful parent could not object. 
country life.”’ early in those occupations which offer a future and a None of these changes, however, will come about of 
Acounterpart of this rural education is urged by edu- _ stimulus to further study: the child’s own taste is con- their own accord. The needs of the children in each 
cators forthe city. They would open continuationand _ sulted, his parents and his teachers are interviewed in locality must be carefully studied; and who, after all, 
trade schools like those which have been so widely _ regard to his capabilities, and the foreman oremployer can do this so well as the women—the teachers and 
established in Germany and have produced such is induced to take an interest in him. the mothers? And then these needs must be met, so 
marked effect upon the growth of German industry. It Even very poor parents are often willing to make a __ far as the resources of the community permit. Above 
seems wise that these schools, like the first agricultural sacrifice of a child’s immediate earnings when they are ll, older people must not forget a child’s love for 
schools, should be started by the State. There is no convinced, not only that more education will give the adventure and romance, nor fail to keep in mind 
doubt that at one time the ideals of the American busi- child a better start but also that through more prep- the child’s suggestions for his own needs. 
ness man fairly captured our public schools, and that aration he will soon bring more money into the house- 
the graduates of one class after another hoped to be hold. Last year, ina little trade school at Hull-House, THE PATH The generations do not follow each 
clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers and office boys, as twenty girls were taught the elements of dressmaking, [PRADING TO Other in orderly rank, but are 
if the entire country were one huge business undertak- not from the domestic standpoint, but from that of a >pyyp FUTURE grouped in families, young and old 
ing. It is most important that these newschoolsshould dressmaking establishment, that they might begin at together, that they may not only 
not be dominated by the manufacturer. While educa- a wage of four or five dollars a week for actual sewing Sa> *<SSS_ ove and cherish each other, but also 
tors want the city child who enters industry to have instead of at two or three dollars a week for running teach and modify each other. While it is the business 
industrial training, they wish it to be given him from errands for a year or more. The Italian parents who of each generation—and, above all, of the women—to 
the point of view of his own development and not from supported their daughters during six months of this hand on to the children the finest experiences which 
the point of view of cheaper labor. At the present preliminary trade training often felt keenly the loss of _ life has brought, we must also remember that swift- 
moment the boys in the reform schools have the best the wages which the girls might have earned at once footed youth ever walks by a light of its own, and that 
chance at an industrial education. in a shop where they would have been finishingoverand only as the elders catch its gleam will the path leading 
Over again one part of a ready-made garment. into the future be revealed to them. For the future 
OCCUPATIONS Quite recently I received a letter At Hull-House we constantly see promising boysand belongs to the young, and “‘the light they walk in 
TO STIMULATE from a bewildered mother in a __ girls grow discouraged in one unskilled occupation after darkens sun and moon and star.” ae 
STUDY neighboring State, asking if her another. We know that ninety per cent. of these un- | lhe Children’s Bureau, so recently opened in Wash- 
“wayward boy” might not be trained children will always remain unskilled laborers, ington, with a woman, Miss Julia C. Lathrop, at its 
SSeS" taken toa hospital to have ‘that which means that throughout life their wages will head, was established because of the obvious necessity 
portion of his brain removed which made him socrazy average less than six hundred dollars a year, and that _ of bringing together the child’s varied interests, his edu- 
for machinery.”” She was not surprised to hear that a second generation of children will in turn go pre- cation, his play and his work, and of regarding them 
he was in jail in Chicago for having stolen an automo- maturely to work with undernourished physiques and all from a broad and National standpoint. 
bile in order to take it apart, because from the time he underdeveloped faculties. 


was little he had taken to pieces the family clock, the Closely allied to the problems of education, therefore, 
sewing machine and the carpet sweeper to see how _ is the question of child labor. Quite as education has wis Stel alocug 
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A Tableau in the Celebration at Taunton, Massachusetts, Showing the First Prayer of the Pilgrims in America 
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ageant in a Small lown 


By Katharine Lord 


JET us suppose your town has an anniversary to 
q || celebrate and wishes to give a pageant. How will 
you choose the subject? You will, of course, 
read the histories, but more especially you will talk 
4 with the old men and the old women of your 
¥., town, and the wealth of picturesque detail you 
will find will surprise you. If you wish a historical 
pageant the history must be traced from its earliest 
beginnings to the present time by a series of 
episodes—picturesque, salient points—that lend themselves to rep- 
resentation; stories they must be of strong human interest, of 
dramatic force. One by one you will study these episodes, rejecting 
the less dramatic, the less picturesque, even though they may be of 
greater importance, in favor of those which lend themselves to 
pantomimic or to pictorial expression. For the spoken line should 
be reduced to a minimum. 

There should be a program of some sort to explain the course of 
events, but the pantomime should be so vivid, so forceful, so unmis- 
takable, that the program need not be more than a mere outline of 
names and facts. When scenes have been chosen the development 
of the pantomime should be, as far as possible, the work of those who 
are to take part. Direction there must be, of course, but the real 
spirit of the pageant is lost if every one has not some part, however 
small, in the studying out of appropriate action and business. 

Must the pageant be written? Yes, and the assistance of men or 
women of trained minds and versed in the art of expression is invalu- 
able. But the pageant that is the product of its actors, developed 
through experiment, however crude, will be more human, more con- 
vincing, than the polished production of a mere technician. Your 
town will be an anomaly if you have not within it the man or woman 
with dramatic power, latent or already tried, who can take for his or 
her part the writing of the scenario, the sketching of the episodes 
and the writing of such spoken dialogue as may be necessary. There 
will be, too, the artist whose practiced eye will the more readily 
compose the pictures, arrange groups of people and masses of color, 
and place the chief characters to give them the desired prominence. 












\ HENEVER possible fit the characters to those whose real 

occupations come most nearly to the ones to be represented. 
It will go without saying that the school-children of the present 
will represent the school-children of the past; but carry it further 
and induce the High School principal to personate the pedagogue of 
old, and the modern pastor to step back for the time into the past 
and be the ancient pastor. The woman’s club will find its prototype 
in the sewing circle; and if your episodes include the forging of 
some object, or the record shoeing of a horse, try to enlist the 
village blacksmith, whose industry will gain dignity and interest 
in all eyes. 

It is usually necessary for the sake of order, if for no other reason, 
to charge an admission. Out of the sum thus realized must come 
first of all the expenses. After that any surplus may be applied to 
local improvement or to some charity. But there should be a lib- 
eral number of free admissions, or special performances should be 
given for school-children, inmates of institutions, and others. 

It goes without saying that a natural amphitheater is the best 
site, and such can often be found with natural scenery of great 
beauty. Then large numbers of people can be seated and enjoy 
the spectacle in comfort. But when such an amphitheater does not 
exist sometimes the processional form has to be used, with stops 
for enactment of scenes at different points, thus distributing the 
audience. Sometimes a grandstand is available, or may be built for 
the occasion, with an open field for the scene of action. The formal 
stage outdoors is always a crudity and not to be recommended, for 
natural scenery is one of the great beauties of a pageant. Built 
scenery should be reduced to a minimum. A cottage, a hut, or 
some building that can be real is permissible, but a lath-and-plaster 
imitation of a castle is to be deprecated. 

The entrances of groups or individuals from a considerable dis- 
tance in full view of the audience may be made one of the most 
striking means of securing illusion, which, after all, is the supreme 
test of any form of drama. By clever manipulation groups may 
be made to appear and reappear in this way when not actually 
en scéne, and lend reality to the picture of the past which the 
pageant is trying to incarnate. 


N THE matter of organization it is important to have one supreme 

head, known as the master of the pageant, a court of final appeal 
and authority. Keeping always in mind that the pageant is to be 
as far as possible the work of the participants, have small com- 
mittees which shall be responsible for different things. Three or five 
people at most should compose these special committees. All the 
committees may meet as a council, where committee reports will 
be received and general questions discussed. 

There must, of course, be a treasurer and a finance committee. 
Even if the pageant is to pay for itself there must be a guarantee 
fund for actual use, as disbursements will commence as soon as 
organization begins. 

The choice and preparation of the site will be the care of another 
committee, which will have charge of securing, under direction of 
the stage manager—who should be a member of this committee—all 
large properties or objects that take the place of scenery. An usher- 
ing staff must be provided under the charge of the committee which 
attends to seating arrangements and policing. 

For the participants in the pageant themselves there must be a 
body of marshals and heralds, preferably in costume, that they 
may mingle in the scenes unobserved. The head marshal and his 
assistants will form a committee which may be charged with various 


preliminary matters, such as the registering of names, the distribu- 
tion and checking up of pageant participants’ tickets, the care and 
distribution of small properties, and other things. 

The chairmen of committees should form a smaller council, to 
meet more frequently than the full committees with the master of 
the pageant. It is usually better to have meetings, both of the larger 
and smaller councils, at stated times weekly. 

To organize a pageant in a town of one thousand or two thousand 
inhabitants first call a general mass meeting. Have two or three 
good speakers set forth the purpose and general plan of the pageant. 
If possible get a speaker from abroad to tell of what has been done 
elsewhere, as nothing arouses enthusiasm and confidence like actual 
experiences convincingly set forth. At this meeting appoint a large 
general committee, which will in turn appoint from its own number 
and outside it the smaller committees. As soon as possible map 
out work to be done and assign definite tasks to these committees, 
placing responsibility as carefully as possible. 


COMMITTEE of registration will declare a time and place 

for receiving applications to take part, and will at once proceed 
to assign parts under direction of the pageant master and the trainers 
of singing, dancing or acting, who will assist him in judging of the 
fitness of each. 

The organization of rehearsals will require another committee, of 
which the trainers will, of course, be members. Definitely arranged 
and regular times of rehearsal should be set and adhered to, and no 
one should be allowed to take part who does not attend a certain 
number of rehearsals. 

In the preparation of the pageant large general rehearsals should be 
avoided as faras possible. Group rehearsals are far easier to manage. 

It is almost inevitable, in a performance as informal in some ways 
as is the pageant, that some occasion should arise for quick decision 
ona point unforeseen. If each participant has the habit of obedience 
to a leader, and the leaders have the habit of obedience to the master, 
such unforeseen moments will not spell disaster as they will if 
there are many conflicting attempts at adjustment. Such military 
obedience, of course, presupposes executive ability and efficiency 
on the part of the leader. 

The position of the pageant master is exactly that of a commander- 
in-chief, and his qualifications must be similar. Do not choose your 
pageant master for his artistic sense or his literary genius alone—let 
the persons who have these qualifications assist him, each in his own 
line. But let the master himself or herself—for this official may be 
a woman—have organizing power, tact, perseverance, authority, 
quickness of judgment, and an infinite amount of patience. 


HE pageant book arranged, parts assigned and rehearsals com- 

menced, the organizing force must turn its attention to the 
costuming. And since the pageant produces its effects by masses 
rather than through individuals, and since in the absence of 
concentrated lights color is more important than details, call in your 
artists, lay or professional, to plan the color schemes and general 
effects of the scenes before the individual costumes are designed. 

When the general plan is determined upon, however, there may 
be considerable latitude in executing it. If possible materials should 
be bought by one person or group of persons, because by whole- 
sale buying considerable money may be saved and also because 
better effects will be obtained by masses of like color. 

The placing of the cost of costumes will depend on circumstances, 
the means of the participants and the purpose of the pageant. When 
the pageant is being given with the distinct purpose of raising money 
for some public object or some charity it will often be found that the 
participants will each be glad to defray the cost of his or her own 
costume. In other cases it will be deemed best to buy all the 
costumes out of a general fund, either selling them afterward or 
keeping them for future representations. If the job isa sufficiently 
large one and the costumes such as to be generally useful some- 
times a professional costumer will make the costumes according to 
designs and rent them to the users. This, however, is not the ideal 
way, for the making of the dresses, the study of the costumes of a 
certain period, the perfecting of details and the collecting of prop- 
erties are all a part of the educative value of the pageant. 

Costumes to be effective need not be made of rich materials. 
Great discrimination should be used, however, in choosing fabrics 
that have the quality and the color necessary for certain effects. 
Expediency often dictates that we should simulate silk by cambric, 
and velvet and ermine robes with Canton flannel and dabs of shoe- 
blacking. But whenever possible choose fabrics that have the textile 
quality desired rather than mere surface similarity. Cheesecloth, 
for instance, has beautiful draping qualities and may be dyed easily 
in charming colors. Galatea is an inexpensive fabric, which has 
body and the firmness without stiffness of many a more costly cloth, 
and it comes in some excellent shades. Crépe paper is inexpensive 
and capable of lovely effects. 

When numbers are large and means small merely suggestive 
costuming may be used. For instance, a group of children all in 
white dresses, though of varied cut and material, can be made to 
appear very similar by a uniform headdress, by scarves or capes alike. 


| feat your pageant be a real expression of the people, a thanksgiving 
in grateful appreciation of the past, a prophecy of future 
triumphs, ora recording of great popular resolve. Eliminate graft, 
self-seeking, vanity and jealousy. Merge all in a common purpose. 
Then your pageant will be a great popular success, uniting the 
people in common purpose and achievement that cannot fail to 
point the way to greater achievements in social and civic codperation 
and the larger life of the community. 






































Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 





ANY prefer to be 

alone while enjoying 
the companionship of their 
cherished volumes. They 
have individual libraries in 
their own rooms or apart- 
ments away from inter- 
ruption and where they 
will not interfere with the 
pleasure of others. 


The Globe-Wernicke Book- 
case lends itself ideally to in- 
dividual libraries. Because of 
its sectional construction, it 
adapts itself equally well to 
large or small book collections. 
In some homes the children as 
well as the grown-ups have 
their own Globe -Wernicke 
Bookcases. This encourages 
beneficial reading habits. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


EARS ago the utility of 

the Globe-Wernicke sec- 
tional idea won the Booklover. 
Thatthe Bookcase should grow 
with the library is now the ac- 
cepted rule. This is the Globe- 
Wernicke period in bookcases. 
Harmony of design and finish has 
not been sacrificed for the sake of 
utility and convenience. The crafts- 
man delights quite as much in the 
symmetrical proportions and beau- 
tiful finish of these bookcases as 
does the booklover in watching the 
development of his growing library. 


Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are made 
in many styles and finishes to suit the 
colorscheme of differentinterior trims. 
Sold by 1500 authorized agencies. 
Where not represented goods will be 
shipped on approval, freight prepaid. 





















































Booklovers’ Shopping List 


This little book lists the works of 
great authors and gives their prices 
in sets. The list includes the low- 
priced popular sets as well as the 

e luxe editions. Every book buyer 
should have a copy. Sent free 
with the Globe-Wernicke Catalog. 


Address Dept. A 


The Globe-Wernicke Co, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branch Stores: NewYork, 380-382 Broadway: Chicago, 
231-235 So. Wabash Ave. ; Washington, 1218-1220 F St., 
N. W. ; Boston, 91-93 Federal St. ; Philadelphia, 1012- 
1014 Chestnut St. ; Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., E. 
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ERE is an exceptionally NE unusual feature of this design is the living-room, which is extremely light and airy; here windows occupy the entire space on two sides 

compact and convenient of the room. The dining-room, which is also well lighted, is only separated from the living-room by columns with a beam overhead, thus 
floor plan for a bungalow giving somewhat the effect of one large room. In this bungalow the space under the roof is intended for storage only, but at very little expense 
which must be built on a long, two additional rooms could be provided, the stairway being well placed for that purpose. The colors used in painting the exterior give the 
narrow lot. bungalow a bright, cheerful appearance, especially effective with a background of trees. The bungalow cost $1500.— Contributed by W. H. Hill. 
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UST the opposite of the plan above, this bungalow was planned for a wide, shallow lot. No architect was employed. 
The owner designed and built it, using day labor and doing some of the actual work himself. He completed his little 

NS “| BEDROOM home at a total cost of $1240. 
140x140" | al f 1902140" The plan is very simple, but convenient for a small family. A large porch is an attractive feature of it. There is no 
aS Ln cellar, the sills of the structure resting on piers. The living-room and the dining-room are finished ir weather-stained oak, 
\. PASSAGE / ae the bedrooms and bathroom having white enameled woodwork. The kitchen has a beaded wainscot up to the window sills, 
———— - an which are high, affording ample furniture space. All the kitchen woodwork has a hard oil finish. The floors throughout are 
p44 KITCHEN | oak, stained adark brown. The fireplace and interior woodwork, though very effective, are extremely simple and inexpensive. 
i 00120" I The exterior of the bungalow is unusually attractive. Horizontal structural lines and deep shadows under the eaves give 


LIVING-ROOM = iz, DINING: ROOM the long, low appearance that is so desirable. The rich brown clapboard walls, the gray trim and the weathered roof are a 


140" 220" rc 190°x14'0° | a : _| happy color combination, the walls making an excellent background for flowers and vines.— Contributed by Mrs. Donald Shilg. 
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HE shape of this plan, almost TS simplicity is the charm of this little bungalow. A single gable roof with sweeping eaves covers the whole of it, including the 
square, is the most economical of porch. The absence of columns affords an unobstructed view from the front rooms. The coloring is unusual and especially 
space, while the clever arrangement of harmonious. Interesting features of the design are the combination living-room and dining-room, with its generous fireplace and 
the rooms tends to reduce the labor built-in buffet, the large closets and the space provided for a wall bed, making the front bedroom available as a den if desired. 
of housekeeping to a minimum. $1265 was the very moderate cost of this interesting little home.— Contributed by W. H. Hill. 
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INCE Washington in early youth 

A reputation gained for truth, 
The cherry’s been the sign and token 
Of truth that always should be spoken; 
So though I am embarrassed, very, 


Ban: fruit and vegetable 
valentines shown on this 
page will be helpful to the 
hostess who wishes to have 
a valentine dinner for her 
unmarried friends. 

The valentines may be 
used as place-cards by cut- 
ting out the pictures, mount- 
ing them on correspondence 
cards, adding the rimes, and 
inclosing them in envelopes 
bearing names of the guests. 





| Big envelope may be 
sealed withaheart. The 
green hearts will be suitable 
for the vegetable valentines 
for the gentlemen, while the 
fruit tokens may be sealed 
with the pink hearts for the 
ladies. 

The valentines are to be 
exchanged, the envelopes 
opened, and the rimes read 
aloud, when they will be 
enjoyed by the entire circle. 


Sweets and Odd Valentines 


By Marion Harris Neil and Eleanor Colby 





N2 FANCY foreign fruit am I, 

But I can make good apple pie; 
The golden orange brightly glitters, 
But I can make good apple fritters; 
These useful gifts. pray do not spurn, 








I own I'd like to be your cherry. Nor from the faithful apple turn. 


O YOU I am only one grape on the bunch, 

Yet if you were not such a foolish old dunce 
You'd see that I’d willingly be the whole vine 
Upon your life’s trellis, my dear valentine. 


“T“HOUGH I’m but a humble potato, 
Aristotle or Pliny or Plato 
Were not any more wise, 
For with all of my eyes 
I’ve only eyes for my mate, oh. 





NA TENDER-HEARTED beet am I, 
Who cannot claim distinction high; 
Yet so for you my love doth thrive 
That gladly I’d be boiled alive 
To suit your taste; and so, my sweet, 
Pray do not say: ‘‘It can’t be beat.”’ 





ih ONLY a common cabbage; 
But day by day as I grew, 
It can truly be said 
But one thought filled my head, 
And that thought was the thought of you. 





HROUGH many long years and through days without number 
People thoughtlessly said: ‘‘ He’s as cool as a cucumber.” 

Ah, little they recked of my warmth and affection 

Whenever my thoughts turned in your dear direction. 

I may be a villain, a knave or a fool, 

But this I do claim: my heart is not cool. 





NE sadness doth my young life mar, 
They spell my ndme P-E-A-R! 

But if for me you truly care 

We'll change it to a happy P-A-I-R. 


Vee often told me I’m a peach, 

But that I hung beyond your reach; , 
Ah, timid one, don’t risk a fall, 

You’ll find a ladder in the hall. 








‘*TN ONION there is strength” 
Is known to maids and men; “Fagsots”’—Delicious Finger Rusks 
And it is true ‘‘ My strength 
Is as the strength of ten.” 
So from me do not sever, 
It surely would be wrong. 
‘“*The onion, the onion, forever!” 
Let that be your life’s sweet song. 


NOTE—The odd cakes and 
dishes which have been illustrated 
in other numbers of THE JouRNAL 
have been so popular that Miss 
Neil takes pleasure in presenting 
a few more. 

She regrets that she has no 
space on the page to give the 
necessary recipes and directions 
for making them, but she will 
gladly send these by mail if a 
stamped, addressed envelope ac- 
companies the request for them. 





. 





Bird’s-Nest Cake “Doctor Johnson” is a Bread Pudding 
(Page 26) 


Strawberry Marzipan Cake 








OSE Jack Horners, wishbone 

handles for good luck, provide 

receptacles for envelopes containing 
the announcements. 


OR a valentine ‘‘announcement’’ 
luncheon it will be a pretty conceit 
for any girl who can paint to prepare her 
own combined announcement, place and 
menu cards. On the front of the card 
there should be at the top a chubby Cupid, 
holding in each hand a long ribbon 
streamer—of real ribbon if you wish— 
ending in a tiny heart. On the ribbons 
are the initials of the bride and bride- 
groom to be and the date of the an- 
nouncement. Below the Cupid is the 
illuminated verse: 
How strange a thing is Love! 
It cometh from above 
And lighteth like a dove 
On some! 
And some it never hits 
But that it gives them fits, 
And scatters all their wits. 
Ho! Hum! 
On the reverse side of the card is the 
menu, framed in roses. It reads: 


Ambrosia 
Puffed Hearts Encircling Love 
Love in a Cottage United Hearts 
Spiced Sweetness : 
Golden-Ring Salad 
Hearts Frozen in Jealousy Fond Remembrances 
Nectar 


Before each girl’s place should be a 
red candle in a little glass candlestick. 
These candles are lighted just before 
the guests are seated, and the progress 
of their burning is watched with inter- 
est, for the one which burns out first 
indicates the next bride. 

‘‘Ambrosia,’? which may be on the 
table when the guests are ushered into 
the dining-room, will prove to be acon- 
coction of whipped cream and grated 
pineapple, piled high in tall glasses and 
topped with cherries. 


oy Wi it 
Who will tell ws a bit of news? | 
|_Possy wall-O Wili-Ot 





HERE pussy willows 
and jonquils are the 
decorations for a luncheon 











arrow, and soft, white candy hearts. 








Sh novel place-card which announces the engagement of Bessie 
and George is ornamented with a ring of gold paint and a real 
‘*diamond’’ of the kind that comes in inexpensive jewelry. 

A very pretty cake ornamentation for an announcement luncheon 
is made of red fondant hearts which are thrust through with an 





hat 


VERY girl can use a favor trinket-box. The 
‘*secret’’ is announced by a snapshot of the 
bride and bridegroom to be on the inside of the lid. 





STRAIN from the Wedding March 

from ‘‘Lohengrin’’ decorates this 
bell-shaped place-card. Theclapper pulls 
down and bears the announcement. 

The old-well centerpiece is of gray 
crépe-paper ‘‘stones’’ on green crépe- 
paper grass. Itisanoldsaying that ‘‘Truth 
lies at the bottom of a well.’’ The an- 
nouncement cards may be placed in thewell, 
with a ribbon extending to each cover. 





UST between ourselves’’ the news of 

So-and-So’s engagementison the paper 
sticking out of the old lady’s silk reticule: 
an amusing place-card announcement. 



























HIS rose Jack Horner for an 
engagement luncheon supports 
a wild-rose decorated heart, from 
the center of which Cupid swings. 


N THE next course beef and veal pat- 

ties in heart-shaped patty shells mas- 
querade as ‘‘Puffed Hearts,’’ while 
‘*Encircling Love’’ comprises delicious 
circles of spiced tomato gelatin about 
two-thirds of an inch thick and two 
inches in diameter. Minced celery is 
heaped in the center of each circle, 
which is placed on a lettuce leaf. 

‘“Love in a Cottage,’’ appropriately 
enough, is the most effective conceit of 
all. Small strips of delicately browned 
toast are laid to form a ‘‘log’’ house, and 
before the bent roof pieces are put on 
the little inclosure is filled with creamed 
chicken. Large pickled peaches provide 
a truly ‘‘Spiced Sweetness,’’ and dainty, 
heart-shaped bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches are quite literally ‘‘United 
Hearts.’’ For the salad rings of golden 
aspic jelly surround chopped nuts, which 
are surmounted by a spoonful of mayon- 
naise dressing beaten into whipped 
cream. Tiny heart-shaped wafers are 
served with the salad. 

The dessert course is one of the pret- 
tiest. Cut a circle out of the center of 
red cardboard hearts and through the 
opening slip little paper ice-cream cups, 
the lacy frill at the top of the cup hiding 
the cut line of the heart. The ice cream 
may carry out the color scheme by bits 
of cherries scattered over it. On each 
plate, beside the ice-cream cup, are two 
candy peppermint hearts. Each bears 
a ‘‘sentimental’’ word in red—the 
‘Fond Remembrances.’’ Coffee served 
with whipped cream is a modern but 
very satisfactory ‘‘Nectar.’’ 

This luncheon may be very inexpen- 
sive, as its charm is in its daintiness and 
novelty. 





T A VALENTINE lunch- 


eon the announcement 


Ap Ep UPID, poised ir. a rose wreath, presides over this announce- — ve — gs sonesal 
the “Hews” Tasy sppeer of ment table. Around the center burns a ring of pink tapers al be pa ssp ee : 
reversed pussy-willow cards. in rose holders. The edge of the table is decorated with pink rib- ee oe eo ogre 


bon garlands from which hearts are suspended. At each place 
stands a heart-shaped frame on which is a bird, holding a quiver 
made of water-color paper. In each oneis an arrow-shaped card 
with the names of the engaged couple. 
The secret will be guessed immediately at a party where the 
huge ring shown below is used as a table centerpiece. 
made of gold paper and silver tinsel. 


It is 





RANGE and lemon gelatin, cooled in heart-shaped molds, 
makes a dainty dessert for an engagement luncheon. Sand- 
wiches cut in the shape of diamond rings would also please the guests. 
The ideas in the five lower illustrations on this page, if combined, 
would provide sufficiently complete table decorations and menu, 


with coffee added, for a simple luncheon. 
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THE “HEADQUARTERS” FOR 


Sweet 
Peas 


Now Offer for 1913 


Collections of 
Spencers 


that can not be equaled else- 
where! Such values would not 
be possible even with us, had we 
not increased our acreage in 
the Beautiful Lompoc (‘‘ Little 
Hills’’) Valley, California. Here 
under the direct personal care 
of the Resident Manager of 
our FLrorapALE Farm—“‘The 
Home of Flowers’’—we had the 
past season one hundred and fifty 
acres of SWEET Peas alone! We 
hold today the largest stocks of 
Re-SELECTED SPENCERS in the 
world. 


Six “Superb Spencers” 


For 25 Cts we will mail one fifteen-cent 


packet each of ELFRIDA PEAR- 
SON, the unique new light pink of huge size shown on 
colored plate, THOMAS STEVENSON, the intense flam- 
ing orange,—IRrISH BELLE, rich lilac flushed with 
pink,—also one regular ten-cent packet each of KING 
EDWARD SPENCER, intense, glossy, carmine-scarlet ,— 
Mrs. HuGu Dickson, rich pinkish apricot on cream,— 
also one large packet (80 to 90 seeds) of The New 
Burpee-Blend of Surpassingly Superb Spencers 
for 1913, which is absolutely unequaled. With each 
collection we enclose our Leaflet on culture. 
4a@eAt regular prices for 1913, purchased separately 
these would cost 75 cts., but all six packets will be 
mailed for 25 cts. 


Six “Superfine Spencers” 


For 25 Cts we will mail one regular ten-cent 
e nac : ‘ : 


packet each of AMERICA SPENCER, 
brightly striped carmine-red on white,— CONSTANCE 
OLIVER, rich rose-pink on cream,— ETHEL ROOSEVELT, 
soft primrose flaked with blush-crimson,— FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE, the largest and best lavender,— 
GEORGE HERBERT, bright rose-carmine, and 
BURPEE’S WHITE SPENCER, the best giant white. 
With each collection we enclose Leaflet on culture. 
Aas At regular prices for 1913 (10 cts. per packet), 
purchased separately, these would cost 60 cts., but 
the six packets will be mailed for only 25 cts. all 
are of the choicest seed grown by ourselves at 
Floradale. 


Six “Standard Spencers” 


For 25 Cts we will mail one regular ten-cent 
e nack : “g oo 


packet each of RE-SELECTED 
COUNTESS SPENCER, the favorite soft rose-pink,— 
BuRPEE’S DAINTY SPENCER, beautiful picotee-edged 
pink on white,—GLADyYs BurT, new bright cream- 
pink,— BURPEE’S OTHELLO SPENCER, rich deep 
maroon,— BURPEE’S QUEEN VICTORIA SPENCER, prim- 
rose, slightly flushed with rose,—W. T. HUTCHINS, 
apricot, overlaid with blush-pink. These six packets 
purchased separately would cost 60 cts., but all will 
be mailed (with Leaflet on culture) to any American 
address upon receipt of 25 cts. 
we will mail any two of above collec- 
For 50 Cts. tions and tie A gglilg choice of a 
regular fifteen-cent packet either of our lovely novelty 
for 1913, CHARM, shown on colored plate, or the sen- 


sational novelty of 1912, BURPEE’s VERMILION- 
BRILLIANT. 


F $1. 00 we will mail all three collections as offered 
or above and also one fifteen-cent packet each 
of the lovely new CHARM, the iridescent ERMILION- 
BRILLIANT, the new DUPLEX SPENCER and the orange 
EarL SPENCER. These are all packed in a pasteboard 
box together with our Leaflet on culture. 


a> This is the greatest offer yet made and could 
not be duplicated anywhere else in the world. 
Twenty-two Tested Spencers of Finest Floradale 
Stocks for a Dollar. 


BURPEE’S “SEEDS THAT GROW” are supplied 
each season direct to many more planters than are the 
seeds of any other brand. BURPEE’s SEEDS are known 
the world over as the best it is possible to produce, and 
are acknowledge d the American Standard of Exce lence. 
In thirty-six years of successful seed selling we have in- 
troduced more Novelties that are now in general cultiva- 
tion than have any three other firms. We produce Selected 
Stocks upon our own seed farms in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and California, while ForDHOOK FARMs are famous 
as the largest trial grounds in America. No Government 
Experimental Station attempts such complete trials each 
season, and the information here obtained is of incal- 
culable benefit to planters everywhere. Simply send us 
your address plainly written and kindly name The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Then by first mail you will receive 


A bright new book of 
The Burpee Annual {s0"i2ves it pictures 
by pen and pencil all that is Best in seeds, and tells 
the plain truth. While embellished with colored 
covers and plates painted from nature it is A SAFE 
GUIDE, entirely free from exaggeration. Shall we 
send you a copy? If so, write TODAY. A postal 
card will do,—and you will not be annoyed by any 
“follow-up” letters. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
Burpee Buildings PHILADELPHIA 
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When a Mordent “Overlaps” 


How shall I play the third beat in this meas- 
ure from Bach? The mordent marked in the 
left hand interferes with the E flat in the 
right hand. M. P. 











In all such cases the player must resort to a 
momentary employment of the pedal. When 
Bach wrote things of this kind he evidently had 
in mind either the organ (where each hand 
can play upon a different manual) or the two- 
manual clavichord, which he often used. It is, 
perhaps, best not to strike the E flat of the 
right hand at all, but to catch it deftly when 
the left touches it in the mordent. The only 
other solution would be: 


a. ce 


— @ Ss = 


eo ee — 
Ped. * 


But this smacks of “‘ microscope music.”’ If you 
are resolved to do justice to both of the seem- 
ingly contradictory demands, as you appear to 
be, you must experiment a little. Keep in 
mind the tonal effect you seek and you will 
soon find the way which best suits your technic 
and touch. 











The Subtle Beauties of Sebastian Bach 


Besides being in the same key is there any re- 
lationship between Bach’s Preludes and Fugues 
of the same number? STUDENT. 

There is indeed! The relation is not only one 
of mood—the Prelude preparing the hearer for 
the Fugue, either by similarity or contrast—but 
often also a thematic one. This latter is, of 
course, never baldly expressed, but rather hinted 
at with that consummate—I feel like saying 
gentlemanly—finesse in which Bach has so far 
not been equaled, and which Gounod failed 
to perceive when he wrote that ‘‘ Meditation,” 
or ‘‘Ave Maria”’ as it is sometimes called in 
its vocal setting, tearing the heart out of its 
beautiful envelope and laying it bare. 


The Use of Two Pedals 


What is meant by ‘‘Con 2 Ped.’’? It occurs 
in these measures of MacDowell’s “‘ Hexentanz’’: 
BETTIE. 





Ppp ai 2 





os ; 
il basso non legato e molto leggiero 


‘ 


It means “with both pedals.” To the soft 
tone produced by a fine pianissimo touch the 
composer wishes to add the dull ‘“‘old-gold” 
coloring caused by the left pedal, while these 
combined effects are to be under the sway of the 
right pedal. Let me remind you that the right 
and left pedals are entirely independent of each 
other. ‘Their mechanisms are as separate as 
their esthetic functions. 


How “Feeling” Enters Into Interpretation 


How can I play the ‘‘Duetto” from Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Songs Without Words” without 
making it monotonous? Is the fault with me? 
When I am in the mood it goes all right, but 
often it seems very tiresome tome. H.C.B. 

It stands to reason that one who wants to 
play with feeling must, first of all, feel some- 
thing. Into this state we cannot coerce our- 
selves, but we can come to it by yielding to the 
stimulus and suggestion contained in the piece. 
Since you mention the ‘‘Duetto” from the 
“Songs Without Words” you must surely have 
received some impression of it as to its dealing 
with a religious sentiment or one of love or of 
mourning or joy of Nature, etc. Whatever the 
impression was, 
bring it into com- 


Mastering the Technical Studies 


Should a student work at a technical study 
or étude until he can play it perfectly in the 
tempo designated? I have found that by leav- 
ing some exercises fairly well mastered and 
going on to harder ones when I take up the first 
ones a few weeks later I can play them much 
better and far more easily. PORTLAND. 


Your observation is in the main correct. Inas- 
much, however, as the length of time given to 
the learning is not superior in importance to the 
number of repetitions I should play a newly 
learned study not fewer than three times a day 
until the prescribed tempo is reached. A lesser 
number leaves too weak an impression on both 
mind and hands to last for any length of time. 
Asa general rule I think it better to play a study 
five times a day on two consecutive days than 
ten times on the same day. 


Is There a “Triple Sharp”? 


In a new harmony book by Emery “triple 
sharps” and “‘triple flats” are mentioned. How 
are these printed and how played? <A.K.P. 


Not knowing the book you mention I am 
obliged to ask you if you are quite certain that 
you have seen, actually seen, a triple sharp or a 
triple flat, or whether one sign was contained in 
the signature of the tonality (key) and the other 
two were accidentals. If this should be the case 
you erred in adding the double sign to the one in 
the signature, for a double flat or sharp is a spe- 
cific sign and means that instead of the single sign 
in the signature you should read a double sign. 


Playing a Glissando 


How is this glissando from Beethoven’s 
C major Concerto to be played? M. 























The glissando, simplet or in double notes, 
belongs to a period when the fall of the piano 
keys was not nearly so deep as it is now, when 
the larger halls require a larger volume of tone 
which in its turn demands a deeper fall. Play 
this place either with two hands or with pedal, 
and experiment by yourself until you find the 
way by which you can best reproduce the effect 
of a glissando. 


Do Not Play “Arrangements” 


Will you please give me a list of six composi- 
tions of about the difficulty and effectiveness of 
the “‘Swan Song” from “Lohengrin”? Exsie. 


Your question is unanswerable because you 
have not given a piano composition for a model, 
but an ‘‘arrangement.”’ As there are a great 
many arrangements of the ‘‘Swan Song,”’ easy 
ones and difficult ones, and you have not even 
stated the name of the transcriber, I have no 
way of measuring the degree of difficulty you 
havein mind. The piano has a larger literature 
than any other half-dozen instruments together. 
Why do you not play music composed for piano? 
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Why the Common Clefs are Different 


In a recent answer you explained how the 
“tongue” of the C clef always indicated the 
location of middle C. Inthe treble and the bass 
clefs, however, there seems to be no indication 
as to where the C stands. Why is this? 

INQUIRER. 

Because the real names of the clefs which for 
reasons unknown to me we call the “treble 
clef”’ and the “‘bass clef” are “G clef” and “‘F 
clef.”” You will find that the substantial part of 
the treble clef rests—almost in the shape of a 
whole note—upon the second line upward, and 
the part of the bass clef that resembles a black 
note rests upon the second line downward. 
These clefs are not intended to indicate middle 
C, but the fifth above it and below it. 


The Meaning of a Small Cipher 
What is the meaning of a little cipher thus (°) 
over a note? The place that puzzles me is the 
last note in Seeboeck’s ‘‘ Minuet a 1’Antico.” 
This is the measure: i: A. Ei 
= ” ° 





: EE 
This sign is sometimes employed when the 
two hands have to meet upon the same key, and 
it shows then which hand need not play the 


note. Of course this cannot be the case here. 
As I have never seen the sign used in any other 
way I must confess that I do not know what it 
stands for in this case. 


The Value of “Arrangements” 


What is your opinion of the value of arrange- 
ments of symphonies and other orchestral 
works for piano? MABEL. 


As long as such arrangements are not used 
as legitimate piano literature or for the purpose 
of learning to play the piano, but are employed 
for more generai musical ends, the playing of 
them is to be recommended. It is a good means 
to learn the formal structure of a symphonic 
work, a good preparation before hearing it 
played by an orchestra, and a pleasant way to 
recall the work after having so heard it. But 
these arrangements are of little value to those 
who have no opportunity to hear them played 
by an orchestra, because the piano cannot 
reproduce the tone colors of the orchestra, and, 
therefore, the tonal charm which is so essential 
an element in orchestral works is lost. 


The Use of “Episodes” in Large Works 


In Bach’s Twenty-first Fugue this phrase 
occurs so many times that it is very conspicuous. 
It does not seem to be the counter subject, but 
has it any name? 5 





Such little incidents are usually designated 
as ‘“‘episodes”’; they arise through reiterations 
of portions of previously announced subjects, 
and assume sometimes an unexpectedly definite 
character which induces the composer to recur 
to them instead of constructing new ones. 


Listen More, Look Less 


How can I overcome the habit of looking at 
the keyboard instead of at the music when I 
play? I have tried hard to correct this, but 
cannot do so. MARRIED STUDENT. 


You have made the contact between musical 
thinking and playing solely through the eye, 
instead of making it—chiefly, at least—through 
the ear. Begin to consider how your playing 
sounds. You know that whenever we wish to 
listen very intently we close our eyes. Learn, 
therefore, to listen to your own playing; it will 
soon free your eyes to occupy themselves with 
the notes. If your mind is centered upon “see- 
ing,’ your hearing is impaired for the time 
being, and you can only vouch for striking 
the right keys, but not for producing the right 
kind of tone. Try to employ your hearing and 
you will soon be cured of your unfortunate 
habit. I advise you to start by practicing 

purely mechanical 
studies at first: 





patibility with the 
composer’s annota- 
tions; think yourself 
into that particular 
state of feeling or 
frame of mind and 
then play—if you 
feel like playing. I 
warn you, however, 
against shamming a 
feeling. If you are 
not feeling anything 
do not play—unless 
you have to. 





ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him, 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; 
the age at which to begin piano playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
In care of THE Lapies’ HomE JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


scales and arpeg- 
gios, chords and 
other finger exercises 
in all keys; and look 
upward while you 
play them. It will 
train your hands to 
find their way on 
the keyboard with- 
out the guidance of 
the eyes and to 
make them do what 
you have thought 
out for them to do. 
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One of the 
Quality Products 
of 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR 
REFINING CO. 





The dainty, easy- 
breaking shape, the 
sparkling whiteness, 
the large clear crys- 
tals, are but the out- 
ward symbols of the 
inward perfection 
and purity of Crystal 
Domino Sugar. The 
bestofthe sugarcrop, 
refined by the most 
modern methods, 
crystalized and pack- 
ed for your use under 
conditions of abso- 
lute cleanliness—has 
earned it a high place 
among the 


‘*Quality Products” 
of 
The American Sugar 
Refining Co. 


Read the story of its making 
in our splendidly illustrated 
booklet, sent on request. 
Address Department 7, 
117 Wall Street, New York. 


Full and 


half-size pieces 

































































Words by Edward Oxenford: Music by L. P. Mayo 
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man -y atrem-u-lous sigh.... Too sure-ly the van -ish-ing years, dearie, Have fad - ed for-ev -er since then, 
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here in the sweet days of old, dearie, When hearts in youth’s springtime beat high, That ourtale of de-vo-tion wastold, dearie, With 
round this oldarbor a vine, dearie, Its tendrilsde-vot-ed-ly spread. ’Twasan emblem of thy heart andmine, dearie, That 
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clings tho’ the long years have fled. The vine lost its strength and decayed, dearie, But love can time’s effortsde - fy! And 
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oft inlife’s winter one hears, dearie, The words of that promise a - gain. i 
ne’er in ourhearts willit fade, dearie, But bloom till ourearthly good-by. 
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Toldin the twi- light, Long years a-go, 
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Vows were re- peat - ed, Earnest and low. Hearts reap’d together Love’sgolden grain, Nor was it garner’d, dearie, in wain. 
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Van Camp’s 


Last October, when folksasked 
for Van Camp’s, thousands of 
grocers pointed toan empty shelf. 

There were weeks before the 
new Crop arrived when nobeans 
could be had that were fit for 
Van Camp’s, 

We offered any price. For 
some we paid $2.95 a bushel. 

In one month we refused 17 
carloads submitted, and shut our 
kitchens down. 


= That shut-down, we figure, cost 
_ us $50,000. 


Just for Your 
Protection 





For 50 years all Van Camp 
patrons have enjoyed unusual 
beans. 


White, plump beans of equal 
Size, picked out by hand from 
the choicest crops. 


They’ve often cost us three times 
what lesser beans would cost. 


You expect such beans. And 
when we cannot get them for 
you we shut down, z 


So With Tomatoes 


You expect in Van Camp’s a 
zestfulsauce. It has made these 
kitchens famous, 


We must use, to make it, 
whole, solid tomatoes, ripened 
on the vines. 


The average cost is five times 
‘ the cost of common sauce. 


ANA 


But the million homes which 
buy Van Camp’s always get 
that sauce. 


Van@mp's 
| OEE? PORMope ANS 


“The National Dish’”’ 


ANTRAL 








AA 





- You also get beans baked in 
_ steam-heated ovens. They come 
toyou nut-like,mealy and whole. 





You get the tomato Sauce 
baked with the beans, so the 
flavor goes clear through. 


3 Under our process the beans 
» come to you with all their oven Z 
- freshness. zZ 

Did you ever get beans half so 
good as these without the name 
Van Camp? 


Three sixes: 
10,15, and 20 cents per can 
Baked by 


Van Camp Packing Co. 
Established 1861 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Intimate Little Chats With Girls: 


By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


To My Girt READERS: As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities that 
If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as 


come to youin your relations to the other sex. 
For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious 
Address me, please, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
question is involved. 












~a]\L THIS season of the year we 
|| are apt to find things very tire- 
fi} some; the free, happy holidays 
| are over, the merry times past, 
and the next holiday seems far 
away. It may be that we have 
4! || returned to our schools or offices 

| with happy memories; so pleas- 
ant were the days just past that the tasks 
awaiting us seem doubly difficult. If we will 
consider it the growing time, which is fitting us 
to blossom later, we may gain strength and 
courage to take up our work again cheerfully 
and with renewed vigor. It is not on the high 
crest of pleasure that ‘‘ Fate our measure takes,” 
but when day by day our duty is well done we 
reach the higher ground where we are always 
ready to undertake a difficult task, the accom- 
plishment of which gives us a keener joy than 
any amount of mere pleasure could bring. 














Choosing Between Sister and Self 


AM in the depths of despair and humbly ask 

your motherly advice. I am a young woman 
twenty-seven years old, and am very much in 
love with a young man seven years my junior, 
who loved me dearly until my younger sister, 
who is just seventeen, returned from a summer 
resort where she had been since the closing of 
boarding-school. She is very pretty and at- 
tractive and at once won the heart of my lover. 
Of course he has tried to be true to me and not 
show any change of feeling, but ‘‘ actions speak 
louder than words.” 

Shall I be unselfish and break our engage- 
ment in order that he may marry her, or shall 
I claim the love I crave? A, GC. HU 

No marriage can be happy unless love be 
present in both hearts, and this young man has 
given his heart to another; so if he should re- 
—_ true to his vows you will =e be con- 
You 
are wet much older in n feeling ae he, and 
now he has met your sister on the common 
ground of youth and they find their thoughts 
and desires one. Yours is a difficult position, 
for if he marries you you will not be able to for- 
get that he loves your sister, and to yield him 
to her and make their happiness yours requires 
a brave, strong nature. Yet the latter seems 
the best thing to do. 


Don’t Make Business the Only Goal 


SHORT clipping from a recent newspaper 

has given me much thought, so I am writ- 
ing to ask your advice. An old spinster had 
written an article entitled ‘‘Advice to Girls” 
on taking a profession too seriously and letting 
matrimony slip by unnoticed. She related her 
own experiences while striving for success, and 
told how she now regrets choosing the path she 
took, although she had been very successful. 
She said that something was missing, something 
had never come into her life; other friends were 
so happy, while her life was a blank to her. Then 
she remembered the two lovers she had refused 
years ago, and she felt lonely and sad. 

I, too, am a business girl and this case has 
made me very thoughtful. Business has not 
only made me independent and bold, but I also 
feel above everybody else unless she is strik- 
ingly intelligent or follows some profession like 
myself. In other words I place myself on a 
pedestal and let people seek or avoid me as they 
see fit. I find no pleasure in recreation, because 
I think it tends to take my mind from my pro- 
fession and hinders my success. Is it a right 
thing to live in your own little world and forget 
everything ? LILLIAN X. 

It is right to be “‘diligent in business” and 
while at your task or counter to keep your mind 
on your work, allowing nothing to interfere with 
it. No half-hearted interest in one’s work 
brings success. To be developed symmetri- 
cally, however, you must play as well as work. 
You must educate yourself to find pleasure 
in recreation, for, as the word tells you, it is 
to re-create yourself; and an active business 
woman ought to be a thorough player at times 
if she would be a well-balanced woman. 

It is not right to live in your ‘“‘little world,” 
for it is selfish and narrowing and would inev- 
itably tend to cramp you both mentally and 
physically. You need the contact with other 
lives, to give yourself to others, if you would 
avoid the experience of the woman whose article 
has so aroused you. In ministering to those 
around you J hope that you will meet a worthy 
man whom you can love, for that is the lot to be 
most desired by a true woman. You need never 
bea ‘‘ lonely spinster,”’ however, if you are willing 
to spend your life in helping others and do not 
consider a business success your chief aim in life. 


High Standards are Desirable 


\ ILL you please help me by making clear 

why it is that men—good, bad and indif- 
ferent—are allowed such license with girls and 
women? Men who are well educated and have 
been well trained in good, moral homes, as well 
as those who have had to make their own way 
in the world—in fact men of all classes—allow 
themselves to flirt with any and every woman, 
and then demand that a girl shall keep herself 
free from all these things and be a model of 
purity and goodness. Why is it that the world 
closes its eyes to a man’s wrongdoing and exag- 
gerates the slightest little wrong a girl may do? 
Why is this injustice allowed? St. Court. 

It is allowed chiefly because women are not 
brave and strong enough or are too indifferent 
to forbid this injustice. If women would deter- 
mine among themselves not to countenance a 
lower standard of conduct in men from that 
demanded of women, and act accordingly, then 
men who have lived loose, unchaste lives would 
find themselves exiled from the friendship and 
society of pure, true women. Do you think it 
would be very long before society would be 
purified? Do men whose characters are not 
irreproachable find an impassable barrier placed 
between them and young women? Search your- 
self carefully and see if you have acted on these 
principles, then do what you can to create a 
higher standard. 


All the Encouragement Needed 


HAVE known intimately for five years the 

son of my father’s best friend, and, although 
he has never quite told me of his love, I feel sure 
of its existence. His reason for withholding 
his avowal, no doubt, is the difference in our 
circumstances, a reason for which I can but 
admire him. Weare fairly well off; he is rather 
poor, though that makes no difference to me. 
If my father disapproved of our marriage I 
would not think of it for a moment, but he is 
heartily in favor of it; in fact there is nothing 
against it but the young man’s pride. With the 
help I could give him he could firmly establish 
himself in his business and we would then be 
entirely independent of my father. What can 
I do to help him without being unwomanly? I 
love him and want to aid him, yet I know he will 
never offer his love without a word of under- 
standing or encouragement from me. _F. S. 

A kind, sympathetic manner that reveals 
your feeling toward this young man should 
convince him that the slight barrier of your 
being in better circumstances than he has no 
weight with you. I think that is all the encour- 
agement you need to give if you have read his 
feelings toward you aright. You may be mis- 
taken in thinking that he wishes to be more 
than a dear friend, in which case you would be 
placed in a very uncomfortable position if any 
word of yours should tell him that you desired a 
closer relation. I should let him do the wooing. 
Most men need little encouragement beyond a 
friendly, sympathetic manner. 


Avoid Bad Companions 


SHORT time ago I received an invitation 

from my cousins, who live in the city, to 
visit them. I was full of plans and anticipa- 
tions. We livein the country, so Father thought 
it would be a pleasant change for me to be with 
them fora while. When I arrived at their home 
I found them altogether different from what I 
supposed them to be. They spoke to every 
one they met on the street, were always telling 
“fibs”? to their mother in order to keep their 
numerous engagements, and when they returned 
from an evening entertainment they allowed 
their escorts to kiss them and joke with them 
on the street in a very loud manner. Because 
I did not approve of their conduct they called 
me ‘‘ Greeny” and hurt me very much. 

What shall I do? Ido not want to tell my 
father about these things, and I am afraid I 
shall have to stay with them all winter. I have 
no one except you to go to for advice, for my 
mother died when I was only eight years old. 

PERPLEXED. 

I advise you to go home at once and tell 
your father the reason of yourreturn. Iam sure 
he will approve of your decision. You are play- 
ing with fire by remaining longer in the com- 
pany of your cousins. ‘Evil communications 
corrupt good manners” is an old and true 
saying. These girls are acting in a vulgar, dis- 
graceful manner; nothing could be more harm- 
ful to a young girl than to associate with them 
therefore I say go home, no matter what diffi- 
culties lie in your way, and learn from this 
unhappy visit never to choose as friends those 
who act in such an unwomanly manner and 
from whose conduct your better nature revolts. 


Making Home Attractive 


HAVE quite often seen helpful suggestions in 

THE JOURNAL, but have never been able to find 
any on the subject that is puzzling me, so I am 
asking for your advice and help. How should a 
wife entertain her husband? I am a very poor 
conversationalist; I do not have much to say, 
and my husband is very lively and sociable. 
When he comes home and finds me dull, with 
little or nothing to say, it makes him very dull 
also. What can I do? Pa 

Few young women ever feel that making 
themselves attractive and entertaining to their 
husbands is a serious task for which they must 
prepare themselves before marriage, or run the 
risk of having an unhappy home. 

The joyous time of courtship, when a woman 
only sees her lover occasionally and then in his 
most tender mood, the happy honeymoon, has 
passed and she now settles down to the work- 
aday world of every-day life. The household 
duties will often tire her, and if to them is soon 
added the great strain of maternity she must 
be fortified by thought and study to be the 
true companion her husband needs, or she will 
fail to help him attain the position in the com- 
munity that he might hold. How shall she fit 
herself for these duties, and also not neglect the 
daily growth toward a fuller mental life, of 
which so many women fail to see the need until 
all desire has fled, or only realize it when they 
become conscious that their husbands have 
outgrown them? 

A man’s outside occupation keeps him in 
touch with people and stirring events, while the 
woman’s is often confined to the kitchen, the 
sewing-room and the nursery. She may keep 
apace with her husband if she is only alive to 
the importance of it. How few women read 
the daily paper beyond the mere headlines and 
death notices, or have an intelligent opinion on 
the political news of the day. How soon a 
woman’s interest flags if she fail to be well 
enough informed on the subject to exchange 
ideas with her husband. She must give some 
time to reading if she expects to hold her hus- 
band. Sitting around the same hearthstone 
will not be enough; true companionship asks 
more than this. Though he may be faithful to 
her he will not find her a chosen comrade. She 
must be careful of her personal appearance and be 
a good housekeeper, and must also draw friends 
around her. She need not be an ‘‘entertainer,’’ 
but a pleasant, well-dressed, sympathetic wife 
will not be a bore if she remembers to be inter- 
ested in her husband’s work and interests. 


Beware of False Pride 


AM twenty years old and have always been 

very popular, also very poor. The latter is 
the trouble. I have a most excellent position, 
but zthe burden of the whole family—father, 
mother and small brother—rests on my shoul- 
ders. I have recently met a young man whom 
I regard very highly and I think he looks upon 
me in the same light. Judging from my ap- 
pearance and education I imagine he thinks my 
circumstances quite different from what they 
really are. He wants to call on me—that is the 
point. Should I allow him to come to my home 
and be disillusioned? If he does not care more 
for me than for the locality in which I live am 
I not better off without him? I cannot speak 
of this at home, as we are all very proud and it 
would only cause trouble. MARIETTA. 

There is a proper pride which all right-minded 
persons respect; a pride which refuses to accept 
charity when it is possible to care for one’s self, 
or to allow others to carry burdens that our own 
shoulders should bear; a pride which keeps one 
from doing a mean act to further her own inter- 
ests, and that helps her to conduct herself in 
every-day life so that all with whom she comes 
in contact cannot fail to respect her. But to 
be ashamed of home—even though it is very 
humble and in a poor locality—of parents and 
family, if they are honorably poor, is not a 
feeling that does credit to its possessor. No 
friend who would be unfavorably affected by 
these circumstances is worthy of the name. I 
am sure that you would not admit, even to your- 
self, that in your estimation wealth is more to 
be desired than character, but are you not acting 
as if you thought so? You are not ashamed of 
your family, but of their lack of material things 
which would enable them to live as well as your 
other friends. No. Ask the young man to your 
home, and carry yourself as proudly as a prin- 
cess in her palace. If he is the right kind of a 
man he will honor you and yours, no matter 
where nor how plain your home is. 
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Skinner's 


Satin 


woven in every inch of the 
selvage, is today the greatest 
protection anyone can have 
in buying a satin lining. 


It protects against the many 
adulterated goods now on the 
market—satins that look well 
and are cheap in price but 
have no wearing quality. 


Only the pure silk fibre, 
with its native strength and 
elasticity untouched by inju- 
rious chemicals, has ever gone 
into Skinner’s Satin. 
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That is why, years ago, 
we started to weave our name 
in the selvage to protect 
women against dishonest 
satins. There are now imi- 
tators, who are weaving fancy 
names in the selvage of their 
goods. But do not be 
deceived. Insist on seeing 
“Skinner’s Satin” in the 
selvage, for 


Skinner’s Satin is guaranteed to 
wear two seasons. If it does not, 
send the garment to any of our 
stores and we will reline it free 
of expense. 


Write for samples to Dept. G 


William Skinner 


Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Boston 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinner’s Satin is sold by all F jep-elans 
Dry-goods Stores and is used by all 
manufacturers of First-class Cloaks, 
Furs and Men’s Clothing. 


This label is furnished, when desired, to rs 
makers of ready-made garments for < 
the protection of their customers: aN 
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The Satin Lining 
inthis garment is 
Skinner's Satin 
AND IS GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 












































New Crochet for the House 


Selected by the Needlework Editors 





FINE example of the beauty of 

crochet work in a filet pattern is 
shown in the bureau scarf at the top 
ofthe page. The pattern is worked 
with remarkable regularity of stitch, 
which serves to bring out the design 
clearly and distinctly. The filet 
mesh background is made of double 
crochet in every second chain. The 
pattern could be worked in carpet 
warp or linen thread for a piano 
scarf in the desired length. 

In the dainty designs shown above 
and over on the right are given 
some easy patterns to make for 
trimming pillow-cases and guest 
towels, or even dresses or lingerie. 
In fact such trimmings have end- 
less uses, they are very inexpensive, 
and the clever girl will adapt them 
to her needs. The insertions are 
worked with two colors, the upper 
one in blue and white, the lower 
in black and pink thread on a narrow 
white braid. 
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HIS handsome crocheted bed- 

spread shows a good all-over 
pattern with an edge to match. One 
end is intended to be used as a 
pillow scarf. 

















N THE center of the lower part of 

the page is shown a design for a 
panel door curtain that is one of the 
new and useful articles for home 
decoration. It is made of carpet 
warp costing twenty-five cents a 
spool, and one spool is sufficient for 
one curtain. The insertion is a 
series of medallions which are made 
separately and crocheted together 
to form the design shown, and the 
center panel, sides and ends are 
made in plain crochet. 

The same pattern may be used 
with equally good effect for window 
curtains, table scarfs or cushions, 
and if crocheted in fine thread or silk 
it would help to trim a waist. Its 
simplicity makes a wide appeal. 

Some good patterns for bedroom 
laces are also given in the two inser- 
tions and four edgings illustrated 
on each side of the panel design. 
Indeed they are all suggestive of 
use in some attractive way. 





NoTE—A pamphlet containing working directions for all of the designs shown on this page, with the exception of the bureau scarf, 
can be supplied for fifteen cents and postage. Enlarged prints of the bureau scarf can be supplied for fifteen cents each and postage. 
Write to the Needlework Editors, in care of THE LADIES’ Home JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and inclose 
the amount necessary for the designs or for information regarding them. 



































$~Collat. ipports | 
| Enough 
for Your 


Collar 
FREE 


Send us your name and address and we will 
forward postpaid Warren’s collar supports— 
enough for one collar—Free. Mention which 
style you prefer and the height. 

Style W W—wWarren’s Wavy Wire. The most popular of 


all wire collar supports. The ribbon ends of the patented bind- 
ing, when folded back, form a neat and comfortable cushion. 

Style C C— Warren’s Silk-covered Featherbone — with pat- 
ented binding of soft suéde or of silk. Insures Collar Comfort. 


Style S S— Warren’s Washable Tape Collar Supports with 
removable stays of celluloid. 


By the Yard 
Costs Far Less 


Warren’s Collar Supports also come in sets, but these styles 
and Warren’s Collarbone, when purchased by the yard, save 
time, money, and are always on hand ready for use. Just clip 
apart with the scissors. 
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Look For This Name in Red 


Fashionable modistes the world over prefer Warren’s Dress 
Accessories to all others. Warren’s specialties are always 
made correctly and give proper style to the gown. 


Warren’s Brassieres 


are designed to give the gown worn over the modern low-bust 
corset smooth, unbroken lines. Warren’s Brassiéres fit per- 
fectly—do not lose their shape after frequent laundering and in 
this respect excel all other makes. 


Warren’s Weighted Tape 


By the yard—for weighting hems and draperies. Each small 
flat weight is separately attached to a base fabric, then enclosed 
within a neat binding. Can be cut into any lengths required 
and never works through the fabric. Made with a selvage for 
ease in stitching. Much more convenient in use and uniform 
in effect than the old-style ungainly weights. 


Warren’s Girdelin 


NE 








For the beltless skirt. Made of strong, firm, fine quality 
crinoline, cut on the straight, neatly and perfectly bound, and well 
supported with Warren’s Featherbone. Also made in silk. Suit- 
able for heavy and light materials, chiffon or broadcloth. Has 
least possible thickness, width 114 to 3 inches, black or white. 


Send for Our 


Free “Book 
of Gowns” 


This little book is beautifully illustrated, showing the smart- 
est new frocks, the latest collars and most popular girdles. ‘Tells 
the home dressmaker many secrets which the fashionable mo- 
diste uses to her advantage. Every woman should have a copy 
of *“The Book of Gowns.’’ Sent free on request. 


Afleionjiathosboneg. 


Dept. C Three Oaks, Mich. 


Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London, Paris, 
Hamburg, Buenos Aires, Sydney, Melbourne, 


Warren’s Products Sold by Dealers, Everywhere 
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leas of a Plain Countt 








HERE is a common delusion among 

persons who live in quiet rural places 

that the great people they hear about and 
see pictured in the newspapers, and even the 
local great ones in the near-by town or city, 
have superior minds and are “next” to 
something fairly magic in its nature which 
entitles them to a better condition in life than 
may come to common folks. This causes 
considerable envy and unrest among them, and 
it often leads a good farmer to move to town 
and join the profitless ranks of the “retired” — 
those men who sit in innocuous desuetude for 
twenty years or so before they die. This is 
because the wife and daughters kept hankering 








waters, fell a quiet voice and a few simple, 
home-sounding words. I whispered to my 
husband: ‘‘My goodness, somebody is saying 
something!”’ and leaned eagerly forward to 
listen. It was a great man speaking. I don’t 
know whether women will ever speak like 
that—I never have heard one yet, though 
many women now speak in public in an almost 
natural manner. Poor things, they are greatly 
hampered by those centuries of archness and 
coquetry and of being obliged to fall back upon 
coaxing and the powers of sex to clinch the 
argument. 

I became very well acquainted with the 
great man later, and I learned this from him 








after that sophisticated town sense which they 
imagined they could absorb. 

This belief in the actual superiority of folks who have money and 
“advantages” is just a trifle less foolish than the crude American 
notion of those who are really ignorant at heart: that one man is 
as good as another and that the way to prove it is by being rude 
to everybody you meet. 

We have suffered miseries in the household over this purely 
American idea through “country kin” who were intent on proving 
their claim to being ‘‘as good as we were,” and through “help” that 
demanded far more than simple kindness and justice to prove that 
we were not ‘stuck up.” 

The great universal affliction of the human race is lack of brains. 
The very great majority of people are slow of understanding, and 
are, besides, so coated with prejudices, so fortified by false pride 
and so bound by actual ignorance that it is difficult to penetrate 
their shells with an idea that takes root in action. 


THOROUGHLY Detest the Rural Idea of Forcing Equality 

upon a fellow-being by clapping him on the back and calling him 
by his first name, by making fun of good taste and dubbing good 
English affectation and good dressing ‘‘foppery”’; but Ialso deprecate 
the willingness on the part of the vast majority of people to accept 
the idea that “‘smartness”’ belongs especially to prominent people. 

I went on a journey once to see a person of National reputation, 
and it was not without some trepidation that I went into her pres- 
ence. My experience with great people had been so limited that my 
knees shook a little and my throat shut up with a sort of click when 
I strove to utter “a few well-chosen words.” (Poverty goes very far 
toward assisting the humility one feels in the presence of a great 
person.) But lo and behold! Before the evening was over I dis- 
covered that the Great Person was a fool. Not a dull, blundering, 
good fool, but a virulent, dangerous, self-satisfied fool full of fatal 
heresies to be launched by “ winged words”—fer she could talk— 
into the lives of common, inoffensive women and left to rankle 
there; words which, interpreted by hard common sense, meant 
nothing, but which, dropped into the fertile soil of an undeveloped 
brain, would bring forth tares and plenty of them. 

I came away sorrowing. Not so much that a personal idol had 
been shattered as that greatness in the abstract had suffered a 
downfall. But I sorrowed not as those who are without hope. After 
a brief retirement in sackcloth and ashes I came forth with a new 
ideal of greatness, and since that time my world has been peopled 
with great folks—and we have sat together and talked and laughed 
till the tears came, and I have lost that unpleasant twang, which I 
fear was envy, which I once felt when I read in the papers about some 
feast given in honor of the Great Person. 

But you cannot always judge the public by the ovation it gives. 
I have found that we are generally the promoters of our own 
ovations. The days of spontaneous palm wavings and popular 
demonstrations are over. If we want a brass band to meet us at the 
station we must wire ahead and stand responsible to the musicians 
for their pay. 

This Great Person who so demoralized my theories of what it 
means to be a celebrity was a woman, and this was years ago, when 
a woman who could rise before an audience and proceed to speak 
offhand in a voice that could be heard beyond the footlights was 
permitted to say idiotic things, because of the great wonder of her 
being able to make a speech at all. One notes in women’s speeches 
now much more of that blessed quality of common sense, much less 
of miserable affectation, than formerly; and it is a fact that I went 


to a women’s meeting not long ago at which the subject under ° 


discussion was ‘‘Non-Christian Faiths in America,” and, though 
some of us advanced ideas that would have terrified our grand- 
mothers, there were actually no heated discussions and everybody 
was in a good humor after the meeting was over. Whether this 
indicates a laxity in religious faith or a general broadening of 
women’s minds to the comprehension of the practical in religion 
and life I am not quite sure, but I prefer to believe the latter. 


EVERAL Years Ago I was at a Banquet at a Large Hotel. A 
number of men had risen with little, bumptious toasts and I was 
dreadfully bored, for I hate to sit and listen. to people who can’t do 
better than Ican. I don’t mind keeping silence—in fact I am very 
happy to do so if the thing the person is saying carries any message 
at all—but it has always been a mystery to me how congregations 
and bodies of people sit so patiently through sermons and lectures 
that most any of us could beat if we put our minds to it. 

We used to have an aunt who lived in a log cabin in a fringe of 
Indiana woods. There was a shedded porch with a gourd vine 
clambering over it in summertime, and there was a well sweep in the 
back yard, with a pack of hounds lying around lazily all day, only 
rousing up to ‘‘give tongue” if anybody came in the big gate and 
approached the ‘‘ mounting block.”’ Very, very primitive were Aunt 
Mary’s house and surroundings, but she was one of the most intelli- 
gent women I ever knew. On Sunday if the weather were fair she 
would put on her black bombazine dress, her “drawn-silk” bonnet, 
her black satin cloak and her black kid gloves, hang her wicker 
basket, in which she carried her silver spoons 


and other great men I have met: that before 
you are great you must be good, you must be 
simple, you must be “common,” you must be independent of all 
the flummery and foolishness of social life. 

This ought to be a great consolation to us common folks, that 
we all have, in easy reach, the better part of greatness. And it 
should also be a lesson to those who are suffering today from envy 
of that social “‘something” that they believe that richer, more 
fashionable, more astute folks have. Women are the great victims 
of what really doesn’t count for a penny in actual life. An affected, 
overdressed, “‘self-poised’”? woman from the city can come into a 
company of village women and scare them half to death, though 
they know well enough that if it came to an emergency of cooking 
something to eat, or helping the men build a raft, or to killing a 
chicken or milking a cow they could beat her all to pieces. 

But here’s a thing they do not know and that she does not know 
either: Really clever people never pose, never talk affectedly, never 
assume sophistication nor give way to such foolish human weakness 
as hauteur, or even to conscious dignity. The great person is as 
natural as the sunshine and the rain. You never feel his effort to 
belittle you or to “squelch” you. 

There is a rural expression which makes me furious at the persons 
who use it—the word “‘common’’—to express lack of affectation or 
pride. “We thought she’d be big feelin’, but she’s just real common.” 
This expression carries such a hopeless suggestion of everlasting, 
incurable misunderstanding, and with it the hint that the speaker 
would be “‘ big feelin’”’ if she got a chance. 


HIS Underlying Misunderstanding of the Classes, so sadly 

jumbled together in our country, is purely American and very 
provincial. There is in it a sort of innocent, childish faith in the 
possible good-fellowship of everybody that is truly touching, but that 
must find its cure in a better understanding of the natural work- 
ings of society, and of the necessity of learning the great secret of 
becoming attuned to one’s own sphere. 

However you may admire people and hunger for their friendships, 
or even for their notice (though this latter is an unworthy aspira- 
tion), you must realize that it is oftener than not impossible to go 
in and join a circle you were not born to. And the American weak- 
ness of boasting about personal associations or acquaintances with 
“big guns” is as contemptible as our rudest ‘‘ Hoosier” contempt 
for all forms of refinement and good breeding. 

Companionships, friendships and social coteries will always 
remain a matter of natural selection, though in the new era that is 
surely dawning more and more effort will be made to cure loneliness 
and to feed sad hearts with the food of human friendship. 

Oh, women, women! remember that the hall bedroom, the empty 
home, the bachelor establishment and all the many forms of brows- 
ing began with your going out into the world to seek your fortune— 
maybe to become the “‘Great Person” your talents seemed to 
prophesy ! 

What, exactly, is back of woman’s restlessness? Is it not man’s 
failure as a patriarch? Did not he fail first of being great enough 
to order his household? 

Well, we are rapidly growing away from the rage for distinction 
that has so long and so fatally possessed us. Woman’s sense of 
humor has finally come to her aid and shown her her paintings, her 
elocutionary efforts, her musical performances, exactly as they were, 
and proved to her that genius is something utterly different from 
ambition. 

Parents have learned the bitter lesson of buying ‘‘advantages” 
(the great gold brick of the American social aspirant!) for their chil- 
dren. We all recognize, or we are crazy if we do not, the need of a 
more solid basis for our many foolish pretensions. 

The American farmer ought to know, if he does not, that he and 
his family are the groundwork of our civilization. There is just one 
thing that must happen if we are to live: Every big industry may 
tumble into the sea and we shall still live if the soil produces bread 
and meat. How in the world, knowing this, can the farmer who 
knows the glorious trade of keeping the world alive feel envy of any 
living soul or cherish the strange delusion that there’s a “‘smartness” 
in town or city life that he and his are missing? 

Doesn’t he know that if the really great man and woman of the 
world should stop at his gates their simple human interest in the 
cattle, the hogs, the poultry and the dairy work would be as genuine 
as his own, since they are the real things and no man nor woman 
can be great and not be “‘real’’? 


S FOR the Affected Ones, Those Who Pose and those who 
secretly envy them and despise the plain, useful aspects of 
their own lives, they are the people we are after. We must get 
them somehow and teach them to be real. We must cut out from 
education the seed of that bitter fruit of discontent and false 
ambition which education has actually fostered in our children, and 
plant, instead, in their tender minds an appreciation of the genuine, 

wheresoever it may be found. 
This is to be the mission of education when our public-school 
system is revised. Ambition is not to be a visionary thing aroused by 
a half-understanding of the classics, but a 





and some other treasures, on the horn of the 
saddle, and, mounting her old mare, canter off 
to church in the near-by town. She always 
carried the spoons with her for safe keeping 
wherever she went. A queer figure Aunt Mary 
made—but the preacher shook in his boots 
when she came in, for she never took her eyes 
off him during the discourse, and if it were 
““weak” she was sure to tell him so. If the 
spiritual diet continued to be diluted she would 
stay athome. “I can’t hear him preach, honey; 
I’d rather read the almanac,” was her verdict. 

Well, at this banquet I was beginning to long 
for an almanac or anything to take my mind 
off the dull and silly speeches, when suddenly, 
like a “Peace, be still” upon the troubled 








concrete thing applied directly to the doing of 
some immensely clever thing, such as cutting 
and fitting a garment, cooking a meal, carrying 
out an experiment in practical agriculture, or 
something equally important. 

A man or a woman who knows how to do 
any practical thing, however simple, is much 
nearer to “greatness” than the thousands who 
are imitating the lives of the really rich and 
aspiring to talent and distinction which they 
do not deserve. 

When will the awakened public teach this 
to our children in the common schools? 
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Use it on Tiles 








Yes, Bon Ami 
cleans tile 
beautifully and 
doesn’t hurt the 
olaze a bit. 


You couldn’t use 
scouring soap on 
tile—it would 
scratch and dull 
the fine brittle 
surface. 


On the other 
hand plain water 
is too weak to dis- 
solve and rub away 
the smokeand dust- 
stain. 


In Bon Ami the 
mineral is ground 
to the fineness of 
flour—too fine to 
scratch—whereas 
scouring soaps con- 
tain hard grit 
which grinds and 
scratches things. 


That’s why you 
can use Bon Ami 
on the delicate 
shining surfaces of 
tile or plate glass or 
on fine painted 


woodwork, with 
perfect safety. 






THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Any Child 
May Own 
— [his House 
And Doll 









































Here is a Picture of the 
Little Lady, but She is 
Much Bigger Than This 








She Has the Neatest Little Kitchen 


HE real house is made of heavy cardboard 

beautifully colored, and in it lives the prettiest 
little jointed bisque doll you ever saw. She wears 
a blue and white dress, and a pretty straw hat 
trimmed with blue bows. Do you see her standing 
at the front door? She is inviting you to come in 
and look at her pretty rooms. The front and back 
of the house can be slipped off so that the little lady 
can go in and out of any of the four rooms. And 
such pretty rooms, differently decorated as they 
are, and with such lovely furniture that can be 


These are Only the 
Pictures of Them 


This is the Loveliest Blue Bedroom 


moved around any way she likes. What jolly 
parties she can have in the living-room and dining- 
room. Just think, in the kitchen is the nicest stove 
and a sink, and a market basket she can carry to 
market. It’s a big house too: It is 18 inches wide 
and 19 inches from front to back and 16 inches high, 
and each piece is already cut out so that the house 
can easily be put together. The furniture is made 
of heavy cardboard, colored to suit each room. 
When it is cut out, folded and pasted, it is just the 
right size and strong enough for the little doll to use. 


How You May Own the House and Doll 


i ¢€ one may own house, doll and furniture 
by doing this: Send to us THREE yearly 
subscriptions for THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
accompanied by the regular subscription price 
($4.50 for the three; in Canada each subscription 
is $2.00), at the same time requesting the Doll 
House, whereupon the house, furniture and doll 
will be sent to you, shipping expenses prepaid. 


Remember three things: lst, these must be. 


three yearly subscriptions; 2d, they must all be 


sent at the same time, and must be accompanied 
by $4.50 remittance; 3d, the house must be asked 
for when the order is sent. But be sure that the 
name and address to which the house is to be 
sent are written very clearly, and not confused 
with the names of the subscribers. Address: 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 




















This Picture Shows What the House Looks Like Inside 

















The Real Furniture Looks 
Just Like This, Only it is 
a Good Deal Larger 
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Hear Ye 
Good People 


Everywhere 


The new hot porridge 


Post 
Tavern 
Special 


supplies your breakfast 
table with a hotel dish of 


novel flavor. 


Folks who fancy a hot 
cooked food for the morn- 
ing meal find Post Tavern 
Special deliciously whole- 
some. 


It is made by skilfully 
blending the most nutri- 
tious parts of wheat, corn 
and rice—to be cooked like 
good, old-fashioned por- 
ridge and served “piping 
hot” with sugar and cream. 


Tomorrow’s 
Breakfast 


Sold by grocers — pack- 
ages 10c and 1|5c, except 
in extreme west. 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ont. 
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not keep us from owning up about our 
mistakes we could help each other so much 
by comparing experiences. So I have decided 
that, instead of crying over spilled milk as to 
my own mistakes, I would help some other 
“older woman”? to carry her pitcher steadily. 
Hence I am going to try to show other mothers 
just where I failed and why I failed, and what 
I should do “‘next time” if ever that blessed 
opportunity could present itself. 
Fortunately, as a young mother, I kept a 
diary. And here, as I turn over its stained, 
yellow pages, is this entry: 


I HAVE often thought that if false pride did 


Saturday. Spent the afternoon in the garden, 
reading Nature stories to the children. That 
dreadful Foxham child here. Oh, what a mistake 
I made! 


That doesn’t tell much, does it? Yet that 
day opened my eyes to the greatest mistake 
of my motherhood. I can see it all as if it 
were yesterday: the children sitting on the 
grass; Edgar against my knee; Anita and that 
little girl, whom I always think of as “that 
dreadful Foxham child,” opposite. I forget 
now what the story was about, but I know it was one of those 
beautiful Nature tales of the wild-wood things and their ways: the 
soft, dark burrows; the care and watchfulness given to the helpless, 
downy babies. Suddenly I looked up—yes—it was true—a little 
elbow had “nudged” my little Anita, and my innocent baby Anita 
had blushed a guilty crimson. And then came home to me the 
sickening realization that my little girl had learned the great facts 
of life and birth—not from her mother—but from a giggling, 
elbow-nudging child of ten! 

Of course I had always expected to tell my little daughter of these 
things myself, but had lulled my conscience with: ‘She’s just a 
baby; wait until she’s a little older—old enough to understand.” 

If ever I vowed a vow to Heaven I vowed it then: that if another 
little life were ever given into my keeping I would run no risks of 
being forestalled by a nudging, giggling child. I myself would intro- 
duce the subject lovingly, guardedly, yet withal simply and naturally, 
and by this means forestall, if I might, the suggestiveness of the 
giggle and the nudge. It is my belief that these giggles and nudges 
from half-sophisticated playmates form part of every child’s expe- 
rience; the question is: shall the child be taught beforehand how to 
look at these things, or shall he be allowed to go entirely unprepared ? 

My own opportunity never came again. That my children knew 
of these great facts, or thought they did, I soon discovered. By that 
time it was too late; I had lost my opportunity. 


ERE is another entry, of a different kind, which I have copied 
from my diary: 

This morning I ran around to Cousin Martha’s to explain that unlucky 
speech of George’s. After luncheon wrote notes and called to inquire 
for old Mrs. Hornsley. Met Louise Symes and promised to send things 
for her stall at the club bazar. Wasted the whole evening over that 
rubbishy ‘‘ Dyed-in-the-Wool”’ novel every one is talking about. 

One big mistake at the root of that whole day—and at the root of 
my whole life at that time, I can now see. For my entire life was 
ordered by what people might think, say or do. I forget now what 
“that unlucky speech of George’s” was about, but I don’t believe 
it was sufficiently serious to need half a morning’s explanation. Nor 
were those notes as necessary as I thought them. I can see now 
that I was the terror of my friends, for I wrote notes on the smallest 
provocation—not for any particular reason—but lest my friends 
might wonder if I didn’t! And my “calling to inquire”: what an 
aggravation those calls must have been to the anxious household, 
already taxed to the uttermost in caring for the invalid. Why did I 
make them? Because I thought if I did not people might wonder! 
Why did I promise to make things for Louise Symes’s stall at the 


bazar when the bazar was for a club with which I had no particular: 


sympathy? Because I feared that if I didn’t she might wonder! Why 
did I waste my evening over a novel which I knew was “‘rubbishy ”’ 
before I had read half a dozen pages? Because it was being talked 
about, and I feared, if I had not read it, people might wonder! 

And now, looking back on it all, I realize how little difference it 
would have made to any one but myself had I left all those sweet, 
wide spaces of my early married life unincumbered by such silly 
standards. If I had only not allowed my life to be ruled by what 
people might have thought—if I had only taken my life with both 
hands and lived it fearlessly, straightforwardly, independently ! 
The chances are my entire circle would have liked me better for it. 
By acting independently I would have created the right thus to 
act, and my individuality would have commanded respect. 


H! WHAT an entry is the following paragraph, and what a 
nightmare it brings up: 

Edgar and Anita so naughty today. Edgar shut the cat into the piano 
while Anita played her scales! So I sent them to the Blue Room, each 
with six Bible verses to learn, and tomorrow I will make them go twice 
to church as well as to Sunday-school. 


How I could have been so: blind must ever remain a mystery 
tome. Think for a minute of what my system of punishment meant. 
It meant that I made my children familiar with the Bible as a 
punishment. It meant that the Gospel stories, instead of bearing a 
message of peace and good will, were associated solely with anger 
and bitterness. And Sundz Ly; instead at being the Day of Days, was 
merely the day of ‘‘don’ts.’ 

But one day I was brought to my senses. The day began just 
like any other day—a quiet, summer Sunday with hum of bees and 
song of birds mingling with the soft chimes of church bells. It was 
very hot, and as my three youngsters had but lately recovered from 
measles I decided to keep them home from church and spend the 
morning in the garden, reading Bible stories to them. 

I had gone to my room for something, when suddenly I became 
aware of Edgar’s voice right under my window. 

“You bet we’ve done something— Mother wouldn’t punish us like 
that for nothing.” 

I stopped—yes—and I listened. I knew it was wrong, but I do 
not believe there are many mothers who would not have done just 
as I did. 

“Do you suppose she found out that we called the cook an old 
hen?” (This from my little Anita.) 


ah The Mistakes I Made as a Mother 
By Eleanor Gibson Tait 
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“Guess it’s something pretty bad, anyway, 
or we wouldn’t have to listen to all that stuff— 
wonder whether it’s to be those old Psalms 
again!” (This from Edgar.) 

“T don’t hate the Psalms as much asI hate 
that long thing about Charity,” reflected 
Anita. “You shouldn’t be made to hear that 
one unless you’ve told alie. And I can’t think 
of any lies we’ve told since we had that ‘ Blessed 
are the Peacemakers’ bit to learn.” 

“Well there’s mighty little good in being 
let off going to church if we’re to be punished 
just as much another way.” 

I spent the rest of that morning on my 
knees. If everin my life I prayed for guidance 
I prayed for it then. If ever I prayed for 
forgiveness I prayed for it then. 

“Mother’s going to let us off this time!” was 
Edgar’s shouted explanation to Anita when I 
told himI would not read to them that morning. 


UT Thad to work as well as to pray. Shall 

I ever forget the puzzled faces of my 
children as I tried to explain to them the 
beauty and wonder of those verses which I had 
made such a nightmare to them? ShallI ever 
forget how, after telling them that those verses would come back 
to them in later years, Anita gravely remarked: ‘‘ But, Mother, 
I don’t want to remember that Charity chapter; it makes me 
remember I told you a lie!” 

Churchgoing I changed from a punishment toa treat. Misbe- 
havior now meant that the misbehaver was not allowed to go to 
church, but must remain in his or her room, without books, without 
distraction of any sort, until the ‘‘good one” returned from church. 
I did not believe in whipping my children, and found this plan of 
solitary confinement for not too long a time (and never ina dark 
room) gave an excellent opportunity for reflection. 

Wherever possible, however, I had another and still better method 
of bringing home the naughtiness of any particular misdeed. I made 
the punishment fit the crime. For instance, if Edgar persistently 
dried half-washed hands on a clean towel I made him wash that 
towel out himself, and wash it clean. If Anita chose to scramble 
over fences and tear her clothes I made her mend them herself. If 
either of the children interrupted conversation their father and I 
made a point of interrupting the interrupter and pointing out why 
we did so—until the lesson was well learned. 

And Sunday—I tried to make Sunday the Day of Days, instead 
of the day of “don’ts.” I tried to reserve favorite books, favorite 
dishes—yes, and favorite pastimes—for Sunday. And shall I ever 
forget how my heart leaped with joy the first time I heard my little 
Edgar exclaim: ie 





“Oh, I wish Sunday would last longer! 

It sometimes seems to me that if I had used a little less conscience 
and a little more head I would have avoided so many needless 
mistakes in my training of my children. I was so anxious, so pains- 
taking and so foolish. For instance, it was my earnest desire that 
my children should be truthful and straightforward. I wanted them 
to feel that a lie was alie, whether a mere evasion, an unworthy 
shuffling, or a lie of the kind miscalled ‘‘ white.” I wanted them 
to feel that their word was binding: that if they promised a thing 
that promise was to be fulfilled in the spirit as well as in the letter. 
I wanted to be absolutely sure of their obedience to my behests. 


NFORTUNATELYTI went quite the wrong way about trying 

to instill these principles into my dear little youngsters. And 
the mistake I made was in watching them too closely; in guarding 
too anxiously against the possibility of their deceiving me. And 
this, as I can now well see, simply put things into their heads. 

For instance, one of our spaniels was the possessor of six tiny 
puppies. My husband wished to keep the little things from being 
handled, so I called Edgar, Anita and Maisie and told them that I 
did not wish them to go to the stable until I gave them permission. 
I did not tell them why, because I believed that children should learn 
unquestioning obedience. And I added: ‘‘ If any of you disobey me 
I shall be very angry.”’ Now that was a false start. I should not 
have even suggested the possibility of their disobeying me. And I 

made matters worse by asking each night: “Did any of you go near 
the stable today? Now tell Mother the truth!” 

Could anything have been worse? I not only showed them I half 
expected them to disobey me, but also felt it extremely probable that 
they might lie to me as well! And, as might have been expected, 
I discovered one day that Edgar had disobeyed me and lied about it, 
while Anita had behaved like a little sneak and ‘‘ told.” 

This matter of “telling tales’? was but another outcome of my 
ridiculous method. For in my very anxiety to guard them with the 
utmost care I believed it part of my duty to find out whether or not 
I had been obeyed. And the process of finding out usually meant 
the more or less direct questioning either of one or of the other. In 
cases where both were implicated the one who “ confessed’? was 
allowed to go without punishment. In other words I put a premium 
on sneaking and telling tales. 


IFFERENT children of course must be dealt with differently: 
in one case implicit trust may be the only safe method to 
follow; in anothera certain amount of espionage may be absolutely 
necessary. But the mistake I made was in mixing the two methods 
too obviously. I told my childrenI trusted them, and immediately 
afterward let them see that I really did nothing of the sort. I placed 
them on their honor, and then made it perfectly apparent that I did 
not think their honor amounted tomuch. I quite overlooked the fact 
that diplomacy is a necessary attribute to successful parenthood. 

And, what is worse, that was one of the mistakes I never could 
rectify. Hard as it is to own it Iam perfectly aware that my chil- 
dren, although fairly truthful and straightforward, grew up without 
that passion for honor which I had so wanted them tohave. I can 
see it today in Anita’s household management. She “tests’’ her 
servants; she listens to tales from children, servants and neighbors. 
Edgar believes that in “business” many little tricks and evasions 
are not only pardonable, but are absolutely necessary in order to 
get ahead. 

How much of this attitude would have happened anyway, and 
how much is due to my early mistraining in letting the children 
see that I expected deceit and trickery, I never shall know. I only 
know that I would train them differently if I could. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
























































































Feel my muscle 


Yes, feel it, and what do you 
find? . It all depends upon what 
you feed the child. Growing 
children need good, nourishing 
food, the kind that builds bone 
and muscle. Their whole after 
life depends upon the constitu- 
tion you build for them now. 


Your child’s future health is your 
present responsibility. 


alston 


WHEAT FOOD 


is great for Children 


It is a wholesome, solid, com- 
mon-sense food of natural whole 
wheat color and flavor, and all 
the nutriment of the whole 


wheat left in. 


Just the sort of food a growing 


child needs. 


Get a package today for your chil- 
dren’s sake—the whole family 


will like it. 


Most 
economical 


-» One cup 
makes a 















Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


contains all the nutriment of whole wheat. Makes 
delicious whole wheat bread, muffins, rolls, etc. Fine 
for growing children. 














The Tiny Wee Bear : 
Goldilock’s Two Dresses, Her Hat and Bouquet 








Littke Goldilocks 


The Middle-Sized Bear 





The Great Big Bear 
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The Tiny Wee Bear’s Chair 
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The Table in the Bears’ Cottage 


The Middle-Sized Bear’s Chair 


The Great Big Bear’s Chair 










The Tiny Wee Bear’s Bed 





NoTE—To make beds, chairs and table stand bend the sides down along the 
. , . heavy black lines. Turn up backs of chairs and ends of beds along the black 
The Middle-Sized Bear's Bed lines. Cut along the dotted lines in beds and slip the bears into these slits. The Great Big Bear’s Bed 
(Page 35) 










USIE had just finished helping the children 
with their lessons in the schoolroom, and 
settled down to knitting a pretty red and white 
F striped stocking while Bobby read the paper. 
Suddenly ‘on the door there was an awful crash 
that made them jump. What do you suppose 
it was? Why, it was Tommy Kirby disguised 
as a pirate; but of course he couldn’t resist 
peeping over the top of his mask, so Bobby and 
Susie knew at once who it was. 


Prize Winners for November 


ERNEST ALLEN WELCH (age 4 years), Kentucky 
DALE D. FISHER, Washington 
DOROTHEA AND ESTELLA QUAILL (age 7 years), 
Canada 
KATHERINE ASHER (age 7 years), Oregon 
VIRGINIA Boyp, Texas 
M. B. PHILuips (age 8 years), Oklahoma 
ELIZABETH Davis (age 10 years), New York 
FLORENCE F, Lutz, Ohio 
ARTHUR SWEENEY, Jr., New York 
CARRIELLA BELL (age 10 years), Mississippi 
CAROLINE BISWELL AND CHRISTINE GABLE, Missouri 
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Willie Duncan was with Tommy, and after a 
little conversation Tommy proposed that they 
visit the kitchen. 

Willie didn’t approve, but Tommy carried 
the day, and in spite of Willie’s protests com- 
menced his mischievous plans. So Willie left 
them, feeling quite unhappy. 

After Tommy had eaten as much jam as he 
could possibly eat a new idea occurred to him. 
“‘Let’s make valentines on the wall to s’prise 


Button [wins 
‘Tommy and the Twins Plan a Surprise for the Cook: By Helene Nyce 


cook,” he cried; ‘‘won’t she be glad to see lots 
of pretty pictures painted on the wall?” 

Perhaps you can tell me how the cook liked 
the pictures. Fifteen prizes of one dollar each 
will be awarded for the best stories about 
Tommy’s and the Twins’ valentines, and fifteen 
prizes of one dollar each for the prettiest and 
cleverest original valentines. 

Be sure to write name and full address clearly 
on the envelope you inclose for reply, and paste 





RICHARD WHITMAN (age 10 years), Idaho 
IoNA B. SEIBERT,-(age 11 years), Ohio 
HILDA JAQUES, Massachusetts 
KATHLEEN OLIVE PARNELL (age 12 years), Canada 
HuBEr?t J. Foote (age 13 years), New York 
LouIseE SMITH, Tennessee 
STANLEY DE JOUGH OSBORNE (age 4 years), 
Guatemala 
Apo.pH D. HALLENBERG (age 5 years), Kentucky 
GWENDOLYN LOWTHER (age 11 years), Illinois 
HELEN PeEpRICcK, New Jersey 
ISABEL MAHONEY (age 11 years), South Carolina 
Mayjor V. Rupp, Porto Rico 
Lots LITTLE (age 12 years), South Carolina 





CATHERINE HiGGins (age 12 years), New York 
KATHLEEN HACKETT, Canada 
CARROLL M. BaTEs (age 12 years), Minnesota 
VipA CHRISTENSEN (age 13 years), Oregon 
YVONNE GINGRAS, Michigan 
HorRACE CAROLIN (age 14 years), Ireland 


Roll of Honor for November 


Jack GAMWELL (age 6 years), Massachusetts 
RutH DENNIS, Illinois 
MARGARET Morrow (age 8 years), Ireland 
RODERICK W. COLE, Iowa 
EVELYN WHYLAND (age 11 years), New York 
CHARLOTTE BALLON (age 11 years), Honolulu 



























your stamp on it; otherwise I cannot reply to 
your letters, and I do so dislike to disappoint 
one of you. 

Send all work for this contest not later than 
February 10. Address 


Miss HELENE NYCE 
IN CARE OF THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


GLapys WALKER, Canada 
EpNA CoLWELL (age 13 years), New York 
Patsy. CHENEY, Georgia 
AGNES D. DENNIN (age 14 years), New York 
QUEENIE HarPEr, Kentucky 
GRACE CHRISTENSEN (age 14 years), Denmark 
AUDREY LEwis, Canada 
EDWARD PERRY WALSH (age 5 years), Missouri 
EMMA VALK, Montana 
CATHARINE ROE (age 8 years), Pennsylvania 
MARGUERITE H. BARKER, New York 
F. MARION GREENE (age 9 years), Canada 
MARGARET VERA OLIVER, England 
LORENA M. Crossy (age 10 years), Cuba 
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TILL the mother was 
not entirely satisfied. 
The little boy’s suit had been 
very simple. Such an ex- 
periment in the case of a 
dress for her ten-year-old 
daughter might result quite 
differently. Butit was worth 
the test. Soin another shop 
she selected a pink chiffon 
dress for Margaret that 
cost $15. 

She found no difficulty in 
securing the same material 
by the yard and purchased 
enough fortwo more dresses 
exactly like the original. 
This double quantity of 
material, chiffon, satin, silk 
lining, findings, plaiting and 
trimming, cost $12.30. Half 
of it, enough for one dress, 
cost, therefore, $6.15. 
Charging $5 for her work, 
a home dressmaker made a 
duplicate of the original 
dress which made the cost 
$11.15. In the case of the 
third dress, however, which 
the mother made herself, 
the dressmaker’s charge was 
saved—that is to say, the 
home-made dress cost 
$6.15. Here are the three 
dresses; can you tell which 
is which ? 
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MOTHER who de- 

lighted in making the 
clothes of her three children 
sought to demonstrate to her- 
self in just what degree she 
had economized by so doing. 
In a New York shop she 
bought for $7.50a white rep 
suit forthe six-year-old 
laddie, and in the same es- 
tablishment enough material 
exactly similar to make two 
more suits. This material 
cost her $3.50. 

A home dressmaker made 
up one Suit, charging $2 for 
her work in addition to $1.80 
for hand embroidery; with 
the other half of the mate- 
tial the mother herself made 
a suit, both suits being du- 
plicates of the original, the 
only difference being that 
the original had cost $7.50, 
whereas the home dress- 
maker’s cost $5.55, and the 
home-made one $1.75. 
Here are the three suits; 
can you tell which is which? 





Y THIS time the chil- 

dren’s mother was sat- 
isfied that the money she 
had saved by making her 
kiddies’ clothes was well 
worth the saving, to say 
nothing of the joy she had 
in the work itself; still she 
decided to carry the experi- 
ment through to the end, 
and therefore looked about 
for a dress for fourteen- 
year-old Elizabeth. Awhite 
serge, costing $13.74, was 
selected. 

Proceeding precisely as 
before, enough serge, vel- 
vet buttons, silk binding, 
hooks and eyes, thread and 
embroidery floss for two 
dresses were bought. This 
double quantity of material 
cost $15.62. Half of it, 
costing $7.81, she turned 
overto a home dressmaker, 
who proceeded to copy the 
original dress, charging $3 
for her work in addition to 
$1.90 for handembroidery. 
That second dress thus cost 
$12.71. In the case of the 
third dress, which the 
mother made herself, the 
dressmaker’s bill wassaved, 
making the mother-made 
dress cost $7.81. Here are 
the three dresses; can you 
tell which is which ? 


























Style and Comfort 
for Busy Women 


You will look your best 
and feel your best all the 
busy day —with no de- 
sire to take off your corset 
when evening comes — 
if you wear a Spirella 
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As Spirella boning is light, flex- 
ible and elastic, it trains the figure 
into the graceful lines of fashion 
without any of the stiff discomfort 
of the average corset. It will not 
take a permanent bend, and is guar- 
anteed to neither rust nor break 
within a year. 


With all the style of the made-to- 
measure corset, fitted in your own 
home, the Spirella Corset promotes 
health, and gives a comfort that no 
active woman can afford tobe without. 


Send Coupon for Spirella Booklet 


Fill out and mail to Meadville the coupon below 
and we will send you our beautiful Spirella Booklet, 
showing the newest styles in Spirella Corsets, and 
give you the name of the corsetiére nearest you. 


SPIRELLA 
506 Fifth Avenue, New York 


37 New Bond St., London Niagara Falls, Canada 

Factories at 

Meadville, Pa. 

Letchworth, England 
liagara Falls, 
anada 















THE SPIRELLA 
COMPANY 
Dept. J-23, Meadville, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
your free Spirella Booklet and the 
name of your local Spirella Corsetiére. 


Name 
Street Address 
P. O. 


State 
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He Gives His Ideas About House Dresses and Negligees for Girls 


Young Things at the house party most 

decidedly were not “nicer” than you. In 
fact if youare at all like the small Susan of pina- 
fore days I defy any Young Thing to be nicer 
than my ward. I’m ready to throw my gauntlet 
at the feet of any and all doting guardians and 
fond parents and call for a showdown. 

Was I so enthusiastic over little Betsey and 
the rest? I wasn’t really, you know, save in an 
impersonal way. It was youth that roused my 
enthusiasm—youth and light-hearted gayety. I 
suddenly remembered that I had been young 
myself once upon a time; and I haven’t quite 
lost sight of that amazing fact even now, when I 
am back in the mill that grinds the youth out of 
a man fast and furiously. I’ve a mind to stay 
young until you catch up with me, Susan. Hurry 
a bit, will you? No, don’t; the years will pile up 
fast enough. I wish you lived where I could 
watch you making your way across them. 

There are such a lot of things I'd like to 
know about you that letters do not tell and 
about which photographs are silent. I’ve fallen 
into a way of believing that you were made in 
the image of my ideal girl—and yet, in my 
rational moments, I realize that you would 
probably dislike that ideal girl of mine on sight, 
and wouldn’t, for worlds, be like her. 

I doa lot of wondering about you, Susan. Just now, for instance, 
I found myself wondering what you wear in the mornings, when you 
are athome. There’sa girl test for you—a woman test later, Show 
me what a woman wears for breakfast when she’s alone with her 
family and I will tell you all about that woman. 


])*: SUSAN: Don't bea silly. Those 


baer bl wrappers! I loathe them so that they’ve prejudiced 
me against most things beginning with W. I’ve an idea that 
more homes have been broken up by wrappers than by any other one 
thing. Women have to wear the things when they are ill, I suppose, 
and when they are dressing, and all that sort of thing; but if my wife 
wears one to breakfast Pll throw the bacon and eggs at her! If we 
ever do go to war with Japan I'll enlist, just in order to get even with 
the Japs for inventing the kimono. 

As for French “‘ negligees,’’ words fail me! Some of them are 
pretty enough ina way, butI don’t like the way. They are sloppy- 
weather things at best, and they are always getting into the coffee 
and soiling around the edges and looking drabbled and untidy. 
Some women have enough of them to wear immaculate ones always, 
I suppose; but the woman who goes in for them as heavily as all 
that isn’t my sort. 

The pink-silk-negligee, boudoir-cap, breakfast lady doesn’t look 
like a busy day to me; and I like women who do things. I don’t 
believe there is the man living who wouldn’t rather see his wife 
come to breakfast in a trig, serviceable little frock and an apron 
than in the most ravishing negligee and cap that any French designer 
ever turned out; and, as for the usual tacky, untidy, half-soiled or 
wholly soiled wrapper—Susan, don’t! 

I don’t care what the morning frock is made of so long as itis neat 
and trim and becoming. One of my friends has a wife who wears 
linen ones even in the winter—they are of coarse, heavy, dull blue 
linen mostly, with ducky little white collars and cuffs, and aprons 
that. shake a charm from every demure fold. If she weren't 
married to Billy I should propose to her just on the strength of 
those aprons. 

Why don’t more girls wear aprons? Men always “ fall’’ for them. 
There’s something so cozy and housewifely and delectable about 
them that the sight of a pretty woman in one makes a fellow feel 
as though his bachelor apartment were a cold-storage plant. It’s 
sheer folly to turn the things over entirely to waitresses and maids 
and musical-comedy soubrettes. 


OT is sketching one of Mrs. Billy’saprons for us and one of her 
linen frockstoo. The latter might as well be in—well, something 
or other, some other kind of stuff, 1 suppose; but the linen does look 
so immaculately crisp and clean! The little lady has a dark blue 
serge one, too, and a mighty fetching one in dark blue and green 
plaid; and, whichever one she wears, she looks so shipshape and 
efficient and ready to tackle even the most obstreperous day that 
I think Billy must start off to his office every morning feeling that 
the rest of the world isin good 
hands and can’t go wrong. 
House clothes ought to have 
a character of their own, no 
matter at what hour of the day 
they are worn. A girl can insist 
upon her femininity in her house 
clothes; but there’s one thing 


7524 


Wear Morning Dresses Instead of Wrappers, Susan—Morning Frocks as 
Trig as Possible, and Aprons. Why Don't More Girls Wear Aprons? 


piss: for the designs shown can be supplied at fifteen cents each, except No. 7525, which is ten cents, post-free. 





She was a Picture in Rose Crépe 
Frilly With Net and Lace 











much worse than wearing street clothes in the 
house, and that is wearing house clothes on 
the street.. Most of the girls seem to be doing 
that. They come trotting down the avenue in 
thin silks and sheer stuffs that wrap around them 
until they leave little to the imagination, and they 
wear waists cut down so low at the throat that 
they are a crime against every law of good taste 
and make even pretty girls look unspeakably 
vulgar; and the girls billow and fluff and flutter 
and fuss themselves up until they do not show a 
vestige of the smart severity that is the real 
thing in street dress. There are exceptions, of 
course, but street scenes in little old New York 
or any other American city nowadays are 
calculated to make any sober-minded bachelor 
congratulate himself on his state. 


HAT ideal girl of mine goes in for inconspicu- 
ous tailored smartness on the street; but when 
she gets inside her own home she changes into 
soft, feminine-looking things—frocks that, no 
matter how simple or inexpensive they are, havea 
homy look. Now Betsey (no, my dear, she is not 
nicer than you) wore uncommonly likable things 
in the house as well as on the skating pond. Of 
course she didn’t sport morning aprons, because 
she was visiting; but her morning frocks were 
absolutely shipshape and as neat as wax; and 
oh, the daintiness of her collars and cravats and belts and slippers! 
And then in the afternoons, if things were a bit festive—people in 
for tea, youknow, and maybe no time to dress for dinner—she had 
some dresses that struck twelve so far as my taste was concerned. 
I remember one little rose-colored thing with a big white silk collar 
that made her look like a picture by one of those old French chaps; 
and there was another in some sheer material that was what Dot 
calls “marquisette.’’ It had an overskirt whose points were caught 
up in dinky little panniers and held by perky bows—charming, Susan ! 
A soft, nutty sort of brown that dress was, but there was a deep, 
creamy pink under some of the transparent part of the waist, and 
the whole thing certainly did chime in with that small witch’s eyes 
and hair and complexion. But I think the dress I liked her best in 
was aclingy, heavy crépy one whose lines were very straight and 
simple. A lovely forget-me-not kind of blue it was; and it had a 
velvet girdle just the color of the big single violets—a girdle that 
went around the waist and ended in a long scarf at each side of a big 
dull silver buckle which held it in front. It drooped a little at the 
back instead of being drawn tight—but I can’t describe the droopy 
business. I guess Dot can show it to you in her sketch. She’s 
getting to be quite a dabster at interpreting my maunderings. 
I should like very much to meet that Betsey girl’s mother. She 
knows more about girls’ dress than I do. You see I am as modest 
as I am clever. 


OW would you like to spend your Easter holiday in Chicago, 

Susan? I have a dear old friend out there who loves girls and 
whose own daughters are married and scattered to the four winds. 
She was on here last week and I told her something about you. 
She’s a woman to whom one tells things. 

Well, to make a long story short, she wants you to come to her for 
two weeks at Eastertime. Does it sound good to you? I'd like to 
think of your being with Mrs. Austin. She’s the sort of woman my 
ideal girl grows into; but don’t let that prejudice you against her. 
You will love her in spite of it; and she will understand some things 
that you could never make the good aunt at home understand, and 
will help you where a man, even the most interested and loving of 
guardians, is useless. Some women have a genius for mothering, and 
] believe she is one of them. Her own daughters bore witness to it. 

You've aright to some mothering, Susan. Guardianing is all very 
well in its way, and you are a dear to set so high a value on it; buta 
man isa bungling creature. What does he know about the heart of 
agirl? He can ask her about her dreams, but a woman knows what 
the dreams are without asking. At least the mothering kind of 
woman does, I’m sure, 

Now Dot, in your place, would dream furiously about Easter 
bonnets. She is already excited about one for you and says that 
with the measurements you sent on she is quite sure that she 
can get youup an Easter outfit that will put Chicago in its proper 
place. Suppose we call that Easter finery an Easter gift from a 
guardian who proses fright- 
fully, but has his moments 
of remorse? What do you 
say? O. K.? 

Faithfully yours, 
Joun REMLEY. 











7516-7518 


for Festive Afternoons Betsey Wore a Clingy, Crépy Blue Thing Trimmed 
in Violet Velvet, or a Sheer Nut-Brown Affair,With Panniers . 


All the patterns 


come in sizes 16, 17and 18 years, except No.7516, which comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure, and No.7525, which comes 


in three sizes: 32,36 and 40 inches bust measure. 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 


number of patternand bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 















When You 
Decorate 


Get This 
Package 








For Beautiful 
Sanitary Walls 


Alabastine is famous for its soft, velvet appearance 
onthe walls and its exclusive tints. Exquisite pastel 
shades and rich, deep hues—a wonderful variety. Ala- 
bastine is so far superior to any kind of kalsomine you 
cannot compare the two. This package is your pro- 
tection against ordinary decorating. For good work's 
sake do not order kalsomine. Specify Alabastine. Be 
particular. 





The Beautiful Wall Tint 


The correct and most successful material to use on 
the walls. Decorators never have trouble with Alabas- 
tine and—one pound covers more wall space than one 
pound of any other decorating material, making it the 
most economical to use. Alabastine is far less expen- 
sive than wall paper and absolutely sanitary. Wall 
paper collects and breeds germs and carries contagion. 
It is barred from schools, hospitals and public buildings 
and should be barred from homes and apartments for 
health’s sake. Alabastine comes in Full 5-Ib. packages 
in dry powder form ready to mix with cold water. No 
hot water muss or expensive oil. Use a regular 7 or 
8 inch wall brush. 





The Flat Wall Paint 


To paint your walls all over with washable paint 
is an unnecessary expense inthe home. It is not prac- 
tical for the housewife to wash her ceilings and upper 
walls. But it is practical and inexpensive to use Ala- 
basco, our washable paint, in places exposed to finger 
marks. Below the chair rail in dining room and hall, 
along the stairway, in the bathroom, nursery and for 
kitchens and cupboards. 

Neither Alabastine nor Alabasco chip, peel or rub 
off when properly applied. 





Alabasco as well as Alabastine is made in a wide 
variety of soft tones. With this ideal combination you 
can keep every room fresh and free from dirty spots 
and finger marks by simply sponging theAlabasco walls. 


40 Plans 


in Colors, 
1913 Book 


Send for this beautiful new 1913 
EF a e e book at once. Shows 40 color plans 

for different rooms. Tells about 
our Free Stencils and how our artists ‘will send you 
exclusive plans for any room you wish to decorate 
without charge. Write at once. 
616A Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Desk 16A 105 Water Street, New York City 
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By Ida Cleve Van Auken: With Drawings by Anna May Cooper 


NDOUBTEDLY the gradual change 

in the ‘styles of hats to the flatter 
crowns, with normal head size and fitting 
closely down on the top of the head, has 
been a strong influence for the varying 
arrangements in dressing the hair. To 
keep the lines of the hat low, so that it 
will fit down over the head, the hair must 
be worn smooth on the top of the head. 








UST above is shown the new 

invisible, twisted coiffure in 
a direct right-side view, while 
the back is pictured on the 
opposite side of the page. This 
coiffure is bestadapted to smooth, 
loosely undulating locks, and is 
becoming to either a young girl 
or the more dignified matron. 























HE matron past her girlish youth 

prefers the distinctive height and 
graceful poise given by arranging the 
hair on the top of the head with a soft, 
loose pompadour around the face, as 
charmingly pictured in the becoming 
coiffure shown above and below, in 
two views. In the back the short ends 
may be caught in a bow barrette. 











N THE two illustrations above 

are shown an arrangement for 
luxuriant hair, suitable for a 
high forehead and a slim face, or 
for a fuller face. The narrow 
fringe shortens the height of the 
forehead. 

More explicit directions for 
arranging the hair like these illus- 
trations will be sent upon receipt 
of astamped,addressed envelope. 














HEN the crown of a hat is suffi- 

ciently deep the coils of hair, if 
worn low in the back, should be slipped 
under first and the hat then drawn down 
in front. If the weight of the hat rests 
on the coils it will push the back-hair 
arrangement out of place. After the hat 
is placed in position pull the hair out 
to form a soft fringe around the face. 





| Beauty and 














YOUNG girl with scant 

locks, medium forehead 
and round or slim face can wear 
her hair successfully as shown 
in the two upper illustrations in 
the center. The hair is parted 
in the middle, combed low over 
the forehead, and drawn to- 
gether forthe back arrangement. 























NOTHER charming coiffure 
is pictured in the two views 
above. The upper view shows 
the hair parted low on the left 
side and combed in loose waves 
toward the back. Ifthe hairis not 
too wiry it may be curled naturally 
by dampening it and fastening it 
in loose waves with hairpins. 
Then it may be dried in the sun’s 
rays, or with a warm towel. 




















Simplicity 
UR “OldColony” 
and “Cromwell” 
patterns have won in- 
stant and lasting favor, 
not only among those 
for whom the Colonial 
always has especial 
charm, but with all 
who appreciate beav- 


tiful silver. 


The beauty and the 
simplicity of these de- 
signs, their individual- 
ity and purity of out- 
line, without resorting 
to over-ornamenta- 
tion, and their 
faultless finish 4 
and workman- /42 
ship, com- 
mend them 
toevery user 
of silver. 


Be sure to 
see them 
at your 
dealer’s. 


Like all \ i 
1847 ROGERS BROS. 


** Silver Plate that Wears’’ 

































they are made in the 
heaviest grade of sil- 
ver plate, and are 
backed by the largest 
makers with an un- 
qualified guarantee 
made possible by an 
actual test of 66 
years. 


This fact, together 
with the beauty of 
the designs and the 
prestige of the trade 
mark, makes this sil- 
verware the choice of 
those who desire only 
the best. 


Sold by leading deal- 
ers. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue 


“B-28." 





INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 


Successor to Meriden 
Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEw YorRK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


The World's 
Largest Makers of Sterling 
Silver and Plate 





Old | 
Colony ; 
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Some of the Newest Things in Women’s Dress 


make the statement that there is a great lack 

of individuality in dressing by women of this 
country—that they all look as if dressed in one 
fashion—which criticism, I felt, was well founded. 
With this statement fresh in my mind I started out 
for a walk to see just how true it is and in what ways 
it would be verified by the people I met on the street. 
I must say that before I had walked many blocks I 
more than agreed with my friend’s criticism. Ques- 
tion as you may the taste and style of the English 
woman, in comparison with her American and French 
sisters, you must at least grant her personality and 
the following of individual types in the selection of 
her clothes, even though she is likely to be over- 
picturesque and to wear too many furbelows on the 
street to suit the taste of our more practical women. 
Nevertheless there is in dressing a happy medium 
which can be achieved by a little study. Every 
woman who is really well dressed has solved the 
problem, and as it is one which is closely allied to 
economy I feel that it is worth talking over between 
us in this little chat. 

Fashions, especially new fashions, should be re- 
garded broadly—that is to say, certain parts of a new 
fashion may be worked into your clothes, gently 
diluted as may suit your personal style or type; but 
it is no exaggeration to say that the majority of 
women swallow new fashions whole just because they 
are new fashions. Novelties in fashions should be 
looked upon as is seasoning in cooking: they are put 
there to flavor and to stimulate certain old ideas 
which require a little stronger seasoning. 


Rimi: I heard a visiting English woman 


OLOR is now such a vital point that it must be 
taken up separately and considered conclusively 


before much can be accomplished in the way of intelligent buying. 
The old idea of matching up one’s clothes has in many ways gone 
out of fashion entirely, and today there is no newer point in the new 
clothes than combinations of strong colors, but they must be har- 
moniously combined; and this color note is plainly seen, even in such 
And the color of the suit 
is accentuated by the color of the hat, furs and other accessories. 
Soft clothes are still in fashion, and 


every-day, outdoor garments as coat suits. 





Separate Short Silk Coat 


Skirts in the thinner materials look better with 
slight gathers over the hips and across the back— 
not actual fullness, but simply the material eased. 
The exaggerated tight skirt is a very unbecoming 
garment to most stout women. The fascinating new 
fashions can be readily adjusted into becoming lines 
to the largest and stoutest of women if moderated in 
line. Instead of the full draperies use straight bands 
following the general outlines of the draperies. This 
especially can be readily done in tailored skirts. 

The pretty fashion of using several soft colors, one 
over the other, is an excellent method to follow in the 
making of house and evening clothes for the larger 
woman, as it gives the effect of decreasing the size 
and width of the body. For instance, take a house 
gown of gray charmeuse with two pannier tunics of 
chiffon, one of mauve and one of gray pink. You will 
find that this makes a charming, soft color scheme, 
and yet the colors will give long lines if they are 
simply arranged. Ora thin, black thread lace can be 
used equally well with gray, with mauve or with soft 
pink. When I say “pink” I mean the new dull pink 
which has a great deal of yellow in it and gives a soft 
salmon note which is so becoming to many complex- 
ions, bringing out the warm flesh tones of the skin. 


fj org is one new fashion which I must tell you 
about, because it is one that is so filled with ideas 
and can be used inso many ways. I feel that it will 
be a real boon to many women who want new clothes, 
especially to those who for the present must make 
over their old ones. I speak of the new draped 
“tunic blouse”’ like that in the illustration below on 
the right. ‘Tunic blouse” is the name I have 
christened it myself, because it combines tunic and 
blouse and is draped. It is quite a simple little affair 


to make and is wonderfully becoming when worn by the slight 
woman, and even by the slightly larger one. 
of the new soft, ribbed faille silks, or in one of the chiffon brocades, 
and the blouse is worn outside of the skirt with the lower part forming 
a deep draped girdle. 
the peplum blouse of last year, and I must say that this last idea is 
most charming. 
this blouse in summer clothes, even in 


It may be made in one 


This, you see, is simply a development from 


I can see all sorts of possibilities for developing 





Wear a Warner's 


and you will appreciate the lux- 
ury of a perfect fitting corset — 
one that supports the figure in 
fashionable lines, giving readily 
to every movement of the body. 
Not only at first, but always your 
Warner's will be the same, for 


MUREL'S 
~~ inl 


are designed to fit comfortably, and 
made to give long wear. 
They are the product of expert de- 
signers who study the trend of fashion, 
and finish the garments only after care- 
ful tests on active living figures. Every 
bone —in fact every seam—is placed 
to give the wearer ease. 


the 
boning 
is 


double— 


two thin strips in a single cover. 
This gives Warner's Corsets the 
suppleness so necessary, yet with 
greater strength and less possibility 
of breaking than is possible with 
any single bone of equal weight. 



















New Outdoor Bolero 





by “soft” I mean graceful, feminine 
clothes. The stiff, mannish, tailored gar- 
ment has no doubt its uses and is becom- 
ing to some women—and by all means 
let them keep to it when it is. But for 
the majority of women, especially those 
past their early youth, the stiff-cut coat 
and the heavy cloth or serge one-piece 
dress are trying garments to wear. 

The new clothes also show the Eastern 
influence as to color and in their dra- 
peries, and while in reality they appear 
simple they are most intricate and diffi- 


cult garments to make, and require a, 


master hand to arrange the lines and 
plan the color combinations. Take 
skirts, for example. Today the making 
of a skirt is far more difficult than the 


wash ones, along these lines. 

Another novelty is the little tailored 
bolero pictured in the first column, the 
newest and prettiest of outdoor garments. 
It may be made of quite a different mate- 
rial from the gown and worn as a separate 
wrap. Brocade, plush, velvet or one of the 
heavier ribbed silks is used, bordered with 
fur as shown in the picture. 

Yet another pretty fashion—and one 
which possesses that desirable quality for 
development in bothold and new clothes— 
is the house and evening gown with the 
bodice of a different-colored material from 
For instance, a brocaded char- 
meuse skirt has a small chiffon velvet 
bodice dropping down at the front or sides 
over the skirt, made with chiffon sleeves 


the skirt. 





Draped “Tunic Blouse” 





the strips that hold the bones in 
place—then also some skirts are 
double. The boning cannot push 
through or tear the corset, nor can 
it slip from place. 





making of a bodice. 


the figure and yet not in any way adding size. 


ENERALLY speaking the pannier and the pannier 
draperies are not for the short, stout woman, but she 
does need a certain amount of fullness in her clothes. You 
will invariably find that the softer, more easily fitted 
waists, the skirts with slight fullness, and the half-fitted 


coats are infinitely more becoming to 
women with full figures than the melted- 
into-the-garment look which at one time 
was considered fashionable. Most large 
women look better in longer coats and 
should never wear those which do not 
come below the curve of the hip-line. 
Although semi-fitted the coat should 
not be loose, but shaped in the under- 
arm and the front seams, yet sufficiently 
tight to define the bust-line or the 
waist-line. 

Fitted-in, long, plain sleeves are the 
best coat sleeves for the large woman. 
As a matter of fact the fitted-in sleeves 
are best for most of her clothes. It is 
the exception when the stout person 
looks well in kimono sleeves, except in 
evening clothes. You seea plain sleeve 
gives a longer line, and you can carry 
the material in straighter lines over the 
shoulders at the front and back. 


Bodices have be- 
come so simple in construction and are so soft that they present but 
small difficulties to even the amateur workwoman. They are made 
of the softest silks and chiffons and are practically untrimmed. On 
the other hand skirts today are far from easy to make. 
ones are still extremely narrow at the lower edge and very much 
draped from the waist to below the knees, the draping being arranged 
in scarf-like fashion, and falling in a low, irregular line, enveloping 
Rather do these soft 
draperies tend to lessen one’s size or so cleverly disguise the lines 
of the form as to dissimulate the figure, and for this 
reason they are admirably suited to the stouter woman. 








The newest 








Good Coat and Skirt for the Stout Woman 


and transparent neck trimmings. 
opposite combination would be good, using charmeuse or a trans- 
parent material for the bodice witha skirt of velvet. 
are pretty for both young and old. 


Or the 


These dresses 


N THEIR main characteristics quite a change is shown in the 
newest one-piece gowns. 
soft-draped fashion which influences everything today. The bodice 
and the upper part of the skirt as a rule are made of soft silk, 
the lower part of the skirt of woolen material, and the coat to match 


These, too, have fallen into the new 


this section of the skirt. You see this makes a gown 
which can be worn in the house with comfort, or on the 
street with the warm coat, and which in no way detracts 
from the simplicity or the practical purposes of the 
every-day one-piece dress. It is really an excellent idea 
for making over, as you can use an old cloth skirt for 
the lower skirt foundation, making the blouse and 
tunic of satin, moiré or faille silk. 

Another new note is the separate coat 
of ribbed silk or of wool satin, as shown 
in the upper illustration, made shorter 
than we generally wear our separate 
coats. This can be worn late in the 
spring, with a waistcoat of different 
color. You will find a separate coat of 


with odd one-piece dresses, and then 
for practical purposes you may have a 
separate skirt of check or stripe to wear 
with shirtwaists and your odd coat. 
One very pretty gown carrying out this 
idea, which I saw recently, was made 
of the black and white shepherd’s plaid, 
with a draped tunic blouse of black satin 
and worn with a black satin coat lined 
with the plaid of the skirt. It was a 
very smart gown, and worn with a dull 


| either of these materials useful for wear 




















brown plush hat with an uncurled 
feather of mustard color. The whole 
color scheme was soft and yet individual. 

















The 
cloth 
itself is 
guaran- 
teed. 


Soft, fine fabrics are used through- 
out, but only fabrics that will stand 
the strain of constant wear—that 
cannot stretch or rip. 


Inside Quality 


Warner's Rust-Proof Corsets are beau- 
tiful in finish and appearance. But you 
must look deeper than the surface. It is 
the unseen parts that make the corset 
right. Because only the best is used in- 
side as well as out. We guarantee that 
every pair of Wamer’s Rust-Proof Corsets 


Will Not Rust, Break or Tear 
Sold Everywhere 


$1.00 to $8.00°::. 


Send for catalog and little 
pocket calendar. 


TheWarner Brothers Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
































. well, scraps of the ma- 




















What I See on Fifth Avenue 


By Alice Long: With Drawings by Constance De Bow 


in wonderful brocades, metal nets, lovely silks and satins, rem- 

nants of smart-looking woolens, and short lengths of trimming 

of all descriptions, and it is positively amusing to see the way the most 
desirable materials are being snapped up by smartly dressed women. 
Bargain sales have ever been a prolific source of inspiration to 
the professional humorist, and perhaps occasionally the jokes at 
the expense of the woman bargain hunter who spends her month’s 


"Tive month the shops are offering the most tempting bargains 


dress allowance on bits of trimming and 
material that are too small to be of any 
value may be deserved. But this season 
the morning shopping frock is so simple 
of line, and so narrow, that from an 
absurdly small quantity of material one 
may evolve a really pretty frock. As for 
the afterrioon and evening gowns Fashion 
is even more kind, for she is emphasizing 
in them the combination of two fabrics, 
and frequently three or more. 

So, Mistress Bargain Hunter, you may 
buy short lengths of lace and chiffon, or 
little bits of braid, or a yard and a frac- 
tion of silk or brocade with assurance, 
knowing that later, in the seclusion of your 
sewing-room and with the aid of a good 
pattern, you will be able to evolve from 
these same bargains a really wearable, 
pretty frock—one like that shown in the 
illustration on this page, No. 7456, per- 
haps, though the plaited skirt takes more 
material than the ordinary plain one. 


AN’T you see its 
possibilities for re- 
ceptions, formal calls 
and theater wear, with 
its blouse and tunic— 
the latter showing 
the new looped-up 
effect—in mole-colored 
chiffon, and its skirt 
of charmeuse in the 
same soft tone? The 
fashionable touch of 
color was introduced 
in the plaited vest, 
which was of a lovely 
shade of American 
beauty chiffon, and 
some gorgeous gold 
and old pink brocade 
was worked into the bib 
section and cuffs. At 
each side of the vest 
touches of black and 
gold embroidery gave a 
smart contrasting note, 
further emphasized by 
a girdle of black tulle. 
The small round collar 
may be of chiffon, of 
fine shadow lace, or of 
Bohemian lace. 
If you embroider 








terial embroidered in 
several harmonizing 
tones may be used for 
the bib and cuffs, in- 
stead of brocade, as there is. quite a fancy 
for bits of embroidery introduced on gowns 
for dressy wear. Black chiffon and char- 
meuse, with white chiffon for the vest, would 
make up charmingly for church wear. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 7456) come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 will require eight yards and a 
quarter of 42-inch material if the dress is 
made of one material. 


N THE Avenue quite a number of 

smart little bolero effects are being 
worn, and they will no doubt growin popu- 
larity, as most women find them very be- 
coming. Not the separate bolero of some 
years ago, but just the suggestion of a bolero 
on the front of the waist, as in dress No. 
7467. Isn’t that little suspender effect 
where the bolero fastens on the waist the 
“cutest” little touch? If you are like most 
women, and just hate to work buttonholes, 
I am going to whisper a secret: When you 


cut the buttonholes overcast them to keep them from fraying out, and 
then bind with black ribbon or silk braid. Press quite flat and the 
effect is as good as a worked buttonhole, and much smarter. 

Aremnant of plaid serge, showing tan and green, would be effec- 
tive for the vest, with a dress of brown serge; and with narrow folds 
or pipings of black satin you will have a very smart frock for street 
wear. If you want something just a little more dressy combine black 
satin, charmeuse or crépe de chine with black and white striped silk, 
or with plain white cloth or black and silver brocade. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 7467) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches 
Size 36 will require four yards and three-quarters 


bust measure. L 
of 42-inch serge, and five-eighths of 
a yard of contrasting material for 


























































HE comfort and satis- 
faction of the one-piece 
dress have given it a definite 
place in the wardrobe of 
every well-dressed woman, 
andI doubt if any whim of 
Fashion could dim its popu- 
larity. In fact the one-piece 
dress is today as staple a 
garment as the American 
shirtwaist or tailored suit. 
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or velveteen. 


fashions. 






Despite the simplicity of its lines there is something distinctly 
smart about dress No. 7463, with its collar in Robespierre effect, the 
quaint tab closing on waist and skirt, and the lace frill that adds just 
the right touch of feminine daintiness. One hears much about the 
shockingly décolleté neck-line affected by New York women, but 
the best-dressed women on the Avenue wear high, carefully boned 
collars of net or fine lace, flat collars of contrasting silk or lace, 
or collarless effects that are most conservative. 


A frock of this type in blue serge, with 
collar and cuffs of old red silk éponge or 
ratine, Or taupe velveteen with amber 
bengaline, or mole-colored velours with 
brown velvet—a nice warm brown, not 
too red—would be a most serviceable 
addition to the late winter wardrobe, as it 
could be worn with furs right into the 
spring. The lace frills at the wrists should 
match the lace jabot, and, if possible, have 
the leather belt the same color as the dress 
material or the trimming. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 7463) come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 will require four yards anda quar- 
ter of 42-inch material, with three-eighths 
of a yard extra for the collar, and half a 
yard of net for the chemisette. 


ee a pretty girl wore the original of 
dress No. 7460, in slate-blue crépe de 
chine, with trimming of black silk braid,and 
with tiny velvet-covered buttons, that Iam 
glad I was able to get a sketch of it for 
you tocopy. The chemisette was of pale 
ivory -tinted shadow 
lace, with a turnover of 
satin exactly matching 
the dress material, and 
on the back of the skirt 
a cute trimming idea 
was introduced in the 
form of braid simulating 
darts. The waist-line 
was raised just a trifle 
and was finished with a 
piping of satin match- 
ing the turnover. 

Patterns for this 
dress (No. 7460) come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. 
Size 36 will require five 
yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial, five yards of braid, 
and three-eighths of a 
yard of net or lace for 
the chemisette. 

Quite a charming 
little dress may be de- 
veloped from model 
No. 7465, for walking 

















inches bust measure. 


and shopping, by using 
two-toned velveteen— 
blue and black,or taupe 
and black. These 
striped velveteens are 
very attractive, at a 
distance giving the ef- 
fect of shading rather 
than of stripes in two 
colors. Very little trimming is necessary, 
just a touch of slightly darker velvet in the 
Directoire collar, and the tiny bow that 
makes such an effective finish for the jabot. 
This is a copy of a new French model and 
it is really quite popular, as I have seen 
it in a number of the smartest shops on 
the Avenue. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 7465) come 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 will require four yards and three- 
quarters of 42-inch material. 
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N THE last dress I have to describe 

(No. 7458) there are a number of new- 
style features which will probably appeal 
to you, as they can be carried out very inex- 
pensively. There are the Directoire collar, 
the inset vest in surplice effect, the trim- 
ming section at the side front of the skirt, 
and the deep cuffs to which the sleeves are 
gathered just a little. Very new, too, is 
the diagonal line at the back of the waist. 


Remnants of satin, velvet, chiffon plush or brocade could be 
utilized for trimming this dress, which would work out effectively 
in dull blue, taupe or mole-colored serge, velours, ratine, corduroy 
Make the removable chemisette of white chiffon or 
net, and cover the buttons with self material. 

The skirt shows the well-liked panel effect, front and back, which 
is so effective in giving the long lines demanded by the present 


Patterns for this dress (No. 7458) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
Size 36 will require four yards of 42-inch 
material, five-eighths of a yard of 18-inch chiffon for the chemisette, 


and seven-eighths of a yard of 36-inch 





vest and cuffs. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) 

for the dress designs shown on this 
page can be supplied at fifteen cents for 
each number, post-free. The amount of 
material required for the various sizes is 
printed on the pattern envelopes. Order 
from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving num- 
ber of pattern and bust measure, and in- 
closing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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satin or velvet for the vest, cuffs and 
trimming sections. 


NOTE—The many and varied interests of 
our readers often prevent our giving the subject 
of clothes the space we should like to give it 
in THE JouRNAL. There is, however, a service 


with complete fashion and pattern news for each 
month and each season, which may always be 
found in the Monthly and Quarterly Style Books, 
distributed by all dealers selling THE LapiEs’ 
HOME JoURNAL patterns. Upon request we will 
send you the name of the nearest store where 
you can get acopy of the Monthly Style Book 
free each month. Address Edith M. Burtis, 








THE LaDIEs’ HOME JoURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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which supplements these pageSin THE JOURNAL, « 


















pensive trimming. 
easily duplicate them. 


vage of every yard. 


Wash Fabrics. 









Wass 


embroidered and 


Ratiné stripes, etc. 
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Dress Magic 


These dresses show you 
what is possible with 
Bontex Wash Fabrics. 
Not one of them costs 
more than two dollars! 


These Bontex dresses were all 
made by the different popular 
paper patterns such as you use 
yourself. They are self-trimmed 
or by the addition of very inex- 
You can 


The Bontex Wash Fabrics are 
the largest and most complete 
line of colored wash fabrics that 
have ever been offered you under 
one brand. They are the fabrics 
which you have used for years, 
but have not known by name 
until this year, when the name, 
‘* Bontex,”’ was put on the sel- 


Visit all the different wash 
goods counters in your town. Ask 
the clerks to show you their dif- 
ferent assortments of Bontex 
The integrity 


and reputation of years of manu- 
facturing stand back of the name 
‘* Bontex.”’ 


Include Galatea, Poplins, Zephyrs, 
fancy Batistes, Pongee; striped, 
plain Voiles; 
Madras, Piqué, dotted and plain 
Silk Mulls, Ratiné, Tissues and 
Ottomans, Crépesand Crépes with 
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Bontex 
Pongee 


Bontex 
Voile 
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Bontex Silk Mull 


and Bontex 
Galatea 
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The 


Evening 
Beverage 


Welch’s brings back the 
autumn days and makes the 
long winter evenings cheerful 
when you gather about the 
fireside or the reading table. 
It holds the perfect October 
richness and ripeness of the 
finest Concord grapes. It fits 
right in with popping corn, 
cracking nuts, making candy 
and all the other fun of the 
old and young folks. 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


Welch’s is not manufactured; Na- 
ture makes it—puts it in the skin of 
the Concord grape and we quickly 
transfer the juice # the new bottle. 
We secure our pick of Chautauqua 
Concords by paying more than the 
highest market price for grapes that 
pass our inspection. 

For the luncheon, dinner or recep- 
tion in your home, or for the enter- 
taining days of your club Welch’s is 
a zestful and distinguishing feature. 


Do more than ask for “Grape Juice’ 
Say “‘Welch’s”’ and GET IT 


Order a case and keep your home 
supplied. If unable to get Welch’s 
of your dealer we will ship a trial 
dozen bottles, express prepaid east 
of Omaha, for $3. Sample bottle, 
mailed, 10c. Write for our free 
booklet of recipes. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 


Welch's ts the ONLY ily Per aged veCOM oo ain 
the Westfield (Mass.) Book of Pure Foot 
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Whatever You Want to Know 
Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 


T TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL 
because it goes to press so far in advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 
comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 

readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. Every reader can feel 
free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject 
given. For instance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the eti- 
quette editor. Write each editor separately. Write briefly, straight to the point; don’t 
ask an unreasonable number of questions. Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 








le 


Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 

Tue MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWoRK EDITORS 
THE LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COoOLIDGE 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes,or her coming baby’ s 
layette(but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MarIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Building a Little House 


While we cannot actually plan your house . 


we Can tell you how to obtain plans published 
in THE JOURNAL, or any other plans, and answer 
questions about little house building. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

Tue Epitors oF THE LITTLE HousE 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Sex Hygiene 


The idea of telling a child about itself— 
when to tell, how to tell—is being generally 
accepted. Where a mother is in doubt on 
points of this kind we have at her command 
a woman who has given up her life to this 
subject, a mother herself, and the daughter of 
one who devoted her life to sex purity. 


Mrs. WoOopALLEN CHAPMAN 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 


Any puzzling questions about what com- 
pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs, 
and the thousand and one similar heart per- 
plexities—in short, ‘‘heart affairs’’—will be 
confidentially and sympathetically answered 
by Mrs. Parks, a mother herself and in close 
touch with girls and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LapiEs'’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
THE LapIEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 

The right way of doing things—what some 

folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 

taining, in the theater or church, or on the 

street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


pon. 





Correct Speaking and Writing 


Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 


Dr. Joun L. HANEY 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
about new books; others about courses in 
generalreading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

Miss MARION HarRIs NEIL 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 


Informal home parties, large and small, 
have been a carefully considered thought in all 
our work, and we are consulted by thousands. 
Plans, ideas and suggestions are obtainable 
by addressing 


THE Home Party EpITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, we have an expert 
in ideas who has something new for every 
occasion. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapiEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


New ideas and practical suggestions for 
church social affairs and Sunday-school enter- 
tainments, and workable methods for the city 
or country church, will be cheerfully given. 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Make Money? 


Whether you want to earn money outside 
the home or at home, in city or country; 
write us briefly your aim, circumstances, incli- 
nations and reasons, and a whole bureau of 
information is at your disposal. 


Miss EpitH RICKERT 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Girl Who Works 


Questions about bettering your work or 
your position; business perplexities, problems 
of business right or wrong, difficulties in find- 
ing the work you do best—what you “‘are 
good for’’—will be answered by 


Mrs. MARTHA KEELER 
THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Piano Questions 


Josef Hofmann is the greatest pianist in the 
world. His knowledge is free to eve ry reader 
on any piano que stion. Owing to his tours 
in Many countries such letters cannot be 
answered by mail, but will be answered in his 
JOURNAL department as rapidly as possible. 


Mr. JosEF HOFMANN 
TuE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EpItTors 
THE LaptEs' HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘“‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert will gladly make clear new ways of 
doing household work if you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
information—questions about quotations, 
dates, science, history, women’s interests, pic- 
tures, the drama, etc. For these questions we 
have a special department. So, for anything 
not classified, address 


THE EpitTors OF “WILLYou TELL ME?” 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Once Again,Please: Write briefly, and inclose in every case a stam ped, addressed envelope. 






































Get ‘This 


Book 
of Gitts 


It’s a new book, 


justthis month from the 
presses. 


You who have our old 


book should get this new 
one now. 


And all of you who have 


needs and wants should 
write for this prémium offer. 


Cost of Living 
10% Less 


This book means a rebate of 10 


per cent on two of your staple foods. 


On Mothers Oats, the finest 


grade of oatmeal. 


And on Mother’s Wheat Hearts, 


the granulated white center of the 
wheat. 


Every package of each has a cou- 
And the coupons buy these 


premiums. 


150 Things 
Given Away 


The book shows 150 things, and 


tells the cost in coupons. 


The Gifts include 
Fireless Cookers 


New Kitchen Utensils 
Jewelry—Cameras 
Lace Curtains 

Silver and Chinaware 
Roller Skates, etc. 


We give these things as a method 
of advertising tothe users of Mother’ s 


others 
Oats 


Standard Size Package, 10c 
Family Size Package, . 25c 


Except in Far West or South 
Double the price could buy no finer 
rolled oats. 


And, where best known, no other brand 
has so large a sale. 

Nor isit possible, at any cost, tomakea 
better farina than Mother’s Wheat Hearts. 


Your saving on these brands, because 
of the premiums, averages 10% 

Send for our book— please send today— 
and see what that saving buys. 


Write a Postal Now 
Say, “Send the Book”’ 


Address MOTHER’S OATS 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago 
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Get health-bringing 


The happiest hour of the day [maga 
is the rising-time romp with |fe9 iW Vhs Z 
the little folks, where the bed- My), _ | 
rooms, halls and breakfast- 

room are “warm as toast”— 

free from all drafts and “chill 
spots.” It is then and under 
such conditions of genial, vital- 
giving warmth that the day 
starts joyously and the family 
is put in best mental tune to 
do the day’s work. House- 
hold happiness like this is 
what we offer with 


ANERICAN x1 FAL IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 


RADIATORS BOILERS  torsdoawaywith drudgery for the women- 

folks. ‘The coal-hod kind of heating means 

back-straining lugging and lifting, flying ash-dust and soot, injurious coal-gases, 
destruction to the bloom and freshness of carpetings, upholstery, wall papers, 
etc, etc. Women love cleanliness and are unhappy when they see their efforts 
wasted. No architect or manufacturer would now think of attempting to 
heat even a factory by grates, stoves or hot-air furnaces, yet men expect their 
wives to put up with such wasteful methods—merely because their mothers did. 



































IDEAL Boilers are made from an absolute knowledge of the utmost a pound of coal will do, and just 
how to burn it so that the total heat of which it is capable is delivered 
to the rooms above. Their heat-making capacity is planned and cal- 
culated by scientific men at our Testing Laboratories in America, 
Germany, England, France and Italy, and thoroughly proved out 
before placing them on the market. You buy a certainty in coal-saving 
pte IDEAL Boiler mere IDEAL Boiler features. And, IDEAL Boilers last! 


and 460 sq. ft. of 38-inch and 210 sq. ft. of 38-inch 





AMERICAN Radiators, AMERICAN Radiators, There are no fragile parts, no steel drums to warp, burn out or spring apart, leaking gas and ash-dust. 
costing the owner $230, costing the owner $155, = No parts to be re-packed, calling for oft overhauling. The sections are joined by our clever machine- 
were used to heat this were used to heat this - i E baie? j : 2 
cottage. cottage. made nipples—iron to iron—no leaks. Therefore 50 years’ right use would not bring outa repair bill. 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, AMERICAN Radiators are equally well made. Impossible to wear or rust them out—good for a century. Besides 
competent Fitter. This did not include costs of labor, ; ‘ 
pipe, valves, freight, etc. which are extra and vary they have a style, finish and ornamentation unequalled. Please let us tell you the full why, how and present attractive 
according to climatic and other conditions. prices. Ask for book (free), “Ideal Heating.” 





We have also brought out the first genuinely practical, automatic, durable Vacuum Cleaner. ALL the dirt and trash is drawn from the rooms 
through small iron suction pipes leading to big, sealed dust-bucket in cellar. Attach hose to iron suction pipe opening in baseboard of any room, 
turn an electric button to start the machine in cellar, and with a few gentle strokes of the hollow, magical ARCO WAND, you instantly 
and thoroughly clean carpets, rugs, floor, walls, ceiling, draperies, moldings, mattresses, drawers, corners, crevices, etc. Put with ease into 


any old or new dwelling or building. Costs little monthly for electricity to run. Ask for catalog of ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 




















DR ARARAAAL ENA 

Write Department Al 
Sold by all dealers. 816-822 Michigan Avenue 
No exclusive agents. oxemaeemmace swe mmeece Chicago 


Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, 
Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Duesseldorf, Milan, Vienna 
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Even you couldn’t make better 
soup than this! 


No matter how par- 


ticular and clever you 
are. 


You couldn’t buy 
better; no matter how 
much you pay. There 
are 32 different ingre- 
dients in 


CamblillA., 


Soup 


And every one of them 
adds something to its rich- 
ness and flavor. 

The stock is made from 
prime fresh beef; and con- 
tains lima beans, peas, corn, 
carrots, celery, potatoes — 
16 vegetables in all; beside 
ham and macaroni-alpha- 
bets. There is no grease in 
this soup. It gives you the 
quality and the fresh, sweet 
country flavor of the finest 
home-made soup, but with- 
out the labor and fuss. 


Order by the dozen. That 


is the most satisfactory way. 





ee 
21 kinds 10cacan 
Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo Pepper Pot 
(Okra) Printanier 


Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder 
Consommé 


‘Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 


Julienne Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 


‘*With Campbell’s treat 
Each day to eat 
I’m full of vim and go. 





I make the pace 








For any race 





> 


Nor care for ice and snow.” 
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N THE confusion of city sights and noises the 

figure of the postman, toiling through slushy 
February streets, stands out as distinctly as 
the clear note of his whistle rises above other 
sounds. This representative of Uncle Sam has 
for me a definite appeal as the medium between 
you and myself. Every letter in my mail con- 
stitutes a real interest—not only for the day 
on which I read it, like some enjoyable short 
story, but rather in the manner of a compelling 
serial which is to be “‘continued in our next.” 
I am always wondering whether I shall hear 
today from Miss This, or Mrs. That, who has 
written me before and awakened sympathy 
with her problem, hope for her success. We 
grown-ups much resemble children, who always 
want to know “how it turns out.” 

But, instead of believing that things them- 
selves “‘turn out” in any pleasing pattern, I 
pin my faith to the girl who, under divine 
guidance, works things out herself. In my 
opinion no problem is ever given us which we 
cannot solve. When a stone wall stands before 
us in which there is no opening we must learn 
to climb. 


ACH of us may learn from others’ struggles. 

And sometimes, perhaps, in the deeper 
knowledge and fuller sympathy which come 
from sharing another’s experience, we shall cease 
to call our own life a “struggle,” shall at all 
events be shamed into silence, laying aside the 
jargon of complaint if we cannot yet put on 
the calm manner of content. 

To dwell upon the thought of how much more 
creditably we would acquit ourselves if we had 
another’s burden, instead of the one we carry, 
not only prevents our getting on, but it also 
positively sets us back, for there is no standing 
still. In the first place we can never tell what 
we ourselves would do in other conditions than 
the ones now facing us. But it is reasonably 
safe for one who knows us to predict that 
whatever our difficulties our manner of meeting 
them would be the same. Courage is an atti- 
tude of mind. It does not depend to any great 
extent on circumstances. 


INCE the opening of this department sev- 

eral surprises have come to me; for one 
thing it amazes me to find how many dissatis- 
fied young girls are frittering away time and 
energy in the longing to be somebody’s private 
secretary. ‘‘ Private Secretary!” The words 
shine forth to youthful vision like the pot of 
gold which, so the old story said, was waiting 
for us at the rainbow’s end. 

Dismissing rainbows for the present let us 
recognize the fact that positions of trust are few 
enough, at best, and that they usually grow 
out of some other work in which the employee 
has shown marked ability, trustworthiness and 
peculiar fitness for the manifold responsibilities 
of secretaryship. 

The only formula I know of for securing a 
better position than one has is to deserve pro- 
motion. By faithfulness and efficiency in your 
present work fit yourself for greater things and 
they will come to you—or you will successfully 
go after them—if you are alert and vigilant. 
But be assured that no employer will intrust 
vast interests to a stranger, least of all to a 
young girl. 


ND certain of my correspondents aspire 
to the position of “‘companion to a semi- 
invalid.”” This seems to mea strange ambition 
for any normal young woman to indulge in. 
The keen interest of a nurse in a very serious 
case, her zest in studying symptoms that be- 
token the presence of some rare disease, is 
understandable. But why should an able- 
bodied young woman who has no interest in 
medicine, no purpose to take up nursing as a 
profession, choose to earn her living as com- 
panion to a semi-invalid? The wish to do so 
betrays not only scant knowledge of conditions 
as they really are, but also a mistaken notion 
of what is desirable. 

We never know people until we live with 
them; nor do they know us. When in close quar- 
ters most of us, even at our best, are none too 
easy to get on with. But when we have nothing 
more admirable to think of than our own aches 
and pains, when we are in the state of semi- 
invalidism which is looked upon by many as 
furnishing excuse for disregarding the rules of 
ordinary intercourse, I for one pity those 
whose bread and butter—not to mention peace 
of mind—depend upon their pleasing us. 

A means of livelihood whose main require- 
ment is the flattering of semi-sickroom fancies 
is, to say the least, unwholesome. Another 
kind of work, no matter how difficult, which 


Some Intimate Little Talks About 
Her Personal Problems 


By Martha Keeler 


makes certain definite demands and in turn 
allows some measure of privacy, some oppor- 
tunity to grow by breathing in—literally and 
figuratively—deep drafts of unpolluted air, 
would be the wiser choice. 

There are many young girls whom duty 
keeps in attendance on the sick; and there are 
instances where the relation between employer 
and companion is ideal. I myself know one 
such case, though I must confess that neither 
woman is a semi-invalid. Furthermore the 
position of companion, under any circumstance, 
calls for more adaptability and tact—to say 
nothing of mere knowledge—than most young 
girls possess. 


ETTERS have also come to me from those 
whose problem of self-support is rendered 
more difficult by physical handicaps. One girl 
writes that she is deaf and at the same time 
very nearsighted; that she could easily get 
work if her eyes were better; even as they 
are she says she is successful in obtaining work, 
the difficulty being to keep it. She was a proof- 
reader, she tells me, in the last place where she 
was employed; and the foreman, who was 
very patient with her, said she did good work. 
In fact, because of accuracy and in spite of 
slowness, she was preferred to other girls who, 
with perfect sight, passed errors she detected. 
But her eyes and back ached so much she had 
to leave. Without employment in a large city, 
where she must pay for room and board, she 
asked me what to do. 

First of all I told her she should have medical 
advice concerning the trouble with her eyes 
and the chances of improvement under the best 
conditions possible to her. I urged her to seek 
the wise counsel so many doctors freely give as 
to what may be expected from the best use of 
means at our command. 


UT even a layman knows that gainful occu- 
pations which require neither good hearing 
nor close attention with the eyes are not over- 
plentiful. Also that city life is not advisable 
in cases like the one I cite. Those who are 
afflicted in any way above their fellows should 
seize on every possible advantage, should seek 
some community where competition is less 
keen thanin the crowded centers of population. 
Therefore I advised this girl to leave the city. 
If she were living permanently in healthful 
surroundings in the country the eye trouble 
might be remedied; at any rate she would 
stand better chance not only of finding work, 
but also of being able to continue it. 

Even to those in health country air js bene- 
ficial; and regarding this girl as one of my 
own, whose problem appeals so deeply to my 
sympathy, I hoped that change of residence 
would bring such improvement in general con- 
dition that eyestrain would be relieved and she 
could do proofreading for at least a portion of 
the day. ‘‘Of making many books there is no 
end’’; ditto newspapers. Consequently proof- 
readers are needed everywhere, and accurate, 
painstaking ones are ever in demand. 


OST of us know some small city or country 

town where we have friends who would 
gladly aid us in finding employment whereby 
we could earn a livelihood. Even failing 
friends, the same qualities which are potent to 
secure work elsewhere meet more prompt re- 
sponse in regions remote from the great cities. 
Fortunately this young woman has a kind step- 
father who is able to give her a small allowance 
which helps toward her expenses. I reminded 
her that money goes further in the country. 

And among other assets there to be found 
are, I believe, greater measure of companion- 
ship for the present and more friendliness to 
count on for the years to come. For a girl 
whose hearing is impaired, whose sight is poor, 
to live alone, unknown in a great city is un- 
wholesome and unwise. The country offers 
healthful surroundings and the relaxations of a 
simple social life which in themselves make for 
strength and sanity. 

It is true that while deafness is—mercifully— 
comparatively rare many persons suffer from 
eyestrain. Each of us must bend to her own 
burden. But sometimes we may ease if not 
diminish it by shifting to some less crowded 
section where we can move more freely; then 
taking a full breath we start again with cour- 
age, and with opportunity to look out upon 
fair fields. 

NOTE—lIf there are any problems that seem too much 
for you to solve write to Mrs. Keeler and she will do 
her best to help you. If you will inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope she will answer you by mail. 


Address Mrs. Martha Keeler, in care of THE LADIEs’ 
Home JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 








At Your Service 
Instantly 


The New Food-Drink 
Instant 
Postum 


Requires No Boiling 


Those who have tried 
this new table beverage are 
enthusiastic about it. 


There are many reasons 
that pleased people give 
us, and here are some: 


“The sample of Instant Postum 
received. I liked it so well, I 
divided with my best neighbor, 
and we both placed an order 
with our grocer. It is so good 
and easy to make. Could | say 
more ?” 


“I started to use Instant Postum 
last September and am using it 
continually. I find it most pala- 
table, and heartily recommend it 
to everyone. After once using, 
the “reason” will be soon found.” 


“Instant Postum is in constant 
use on our table. I find it, as an 
after-dinner beverage, simply 
delightful, and the results are so 
different.” 


“I like it because I can fix it 
myself in a few minutes. | slept 
so well last night after using 
Instant Postum.” 


“Instant Postum is the quickest 
and best for family use. I hope 
it will become a favorite in other 
families as it has in mine.” 


You can please yourself 
with this wholesome, 
healthful hot drink by or- 
dering a tin from your 
grocer. 


100-cup tin, 50c. 
50-cup tin, 30c. 


Or if you desire to try 
before buying send us a 
2c stamp (for postage) 
and let us send you a 
5-cup sample tin free. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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QUAKER LACES 


Authoritatively Designed to 
Accord with American Fashions 


Four important points in the 1913 styles 
are: (1) Shadow and other light laces will 
be in great vogue. (2) Macrame will be ex- 
tensively used with soft toweling materials. 
(3) Deep flounces and over drapes of wide, 
straight-edge laces will be very popular. (4) 
Several a io kinds of lace will be com- 
bined in the same costume. 


Quaker Laces are designed especially to meet 
style requirements. The patterns shown on this 
page (about % actual size) will give you an idea 
of the variety and character of Quaker Lace de- 
signs. There are many others. They are produced 
in the most fashionable widths of insertions, 
edges, flounces, bands, or all-overs. 


Quaker Laces are made in the largest lace mill in 
the world on the most advanced lace making machin- 
ery from abroad. Our lace designers have been 
gathered together from all parts of the world. 


Quaker designs are unique. Their newness — 
their keynote of absolute originality based on style 
requirements— distinguish Quaker Laces from all 
others. Even where, in a few instances, old designs 
still in demand are retained, these have an added 
charm as they appear in Quaker Laces. 

Quaker Laces are not sold by mail. We cannot send samples, 
but we will gladly send you ‘*The Quaker Lace Book,” free on 
request. To see the great variety of fashionable Quaker de- 


signs, go to the best department stores, dry-goods stores and lace 
specialty shops. Look for the Quaker head on the lace card. 


Send for ‘*The Quaker Lace Book.’’ It contains nearly a 
hundred illustrated suggestions for gowns, waists, lingerie and 
other articles of woman’s apparel in which lace plays an impor- 
tant part. Italsotells youhowtocare for lace. Free on request. 


QUAKER LACE COM PANY 


MAKERS OF QUAKER LACES, QUAKER 
CURTAINS AND QUAKER CRAFT-LACE 


PHILADELPHIA 


7 ‘- Filet Cluny 


a5, All- -over 


No. 736 Bohemian No.9186 Macrame 
l-over Band 
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of your scalp. 


perfect health 


and dead skin. 


some time. 


active and 
nourish the hair roots, 


glint so much admired, 
Try it. 


and use it for a shampoo. 


Woodbury’s 


Write Today for Samples 


For 4c we will send a sam- 
ple cake. Forioc, samples 
of W oodbury's Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream and Powder. 
For s0c,a copyof the Wood- 
bury Book and samples of 
the Woodbury preparations. 
Write today tothe Andrew 
JergensCo., Dept. A,Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnali, O., 
orltothe AndrewJergensCo., 
Lid., Perth,Ontario,Canada, 








enon 


TRADE, 


* 






















XM WOODBURY.) 


berD>, yal Merb 


Only by heping 
the scalp in perfect 
health can you keep 
your hair like you 
want it. 


Always 
remember this fact 
about your hair: 


If there is any condition of 
your hair you want to improve, 
if it hasn’t enough life and gloss, 
if there is dandruff or too much 
oil, never forget that— 


the condition of your hair 
depends on the condition 


Only through the scalp can 
the hair obtain any nourishment. 
Only by keeping the scalp in 
can 
your hair like you want it. 


you keep 


How to keep the 
scalp healthy 


To keep the scalp healthy and 
active, Shampoo your head regularly 
in thefollowing way: Rub your scalp 
fully five minutes with the tips of 
your fingers to loosen the dandruff 
Then apply a hot 
lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
rub it in, rub it in, rub it in. 
thoroughly in gradually cooler water, 
having the final water really cold. 
Dry perfectly, then brush gently for 


Rinse 


The formula for Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
the work Of an authority on the skin and hair. 
This treatment with Woodbury’s softens the scalp, 
gently removes the dead skin, keeps the pores 
brings a fresh supply of blood to 


Continued regularly, it will make a marked 
improvement in the appearance of your hair— 
make it soft and fluffy and give it the gloss and 


See what a delightful feeling it gives 
your scalp, how alive it makes it feel. 
the illustration of the cake shown below and put 
it in your purse as a reminder to get Woodbury’s 


Tear off 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. 
No one hesitates at the price after their first cake. 


Facial Soap 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 





In Canada 
Woodbury’ s ison 
Sale atall dealers 
throughout Can 
ada. If you live 
in Canada, when 
answering our 
Sample offer, 
address the An 
drew Jergens 
Co., Ltd., Perth, 
Ontario. 
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THE RURAL 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


Providing “Seat Occupations” 


O BE kept busy is a demand of a child’s 

nature. To keep him busy while he is not 
reciting, in a way which will tell for the good 
of the child and the good of the school, is the 
problem that faces the rural teacher; yet she 
can collect from her school surroundings enough 
good material for “seat occupations” to keep 
her school employed and well disciplined for the 
whole school year. 


What May be Collected without expense: 
Empty spools—String these to make a numeral 
frame. Corncobs—These should be cut the 
same size. String them, having every fifth one 
a red cob. Spool boxes—Each child should 
have three at his desk and in each should be a 
different form of seat work. Colored wrapping 
paper such asis used in stores—This should be 
cut and kept in piles. Plain white paper such 
asis used in stores and printing offices, also cut 
and kept in piles. Generous supply of shelled 
corn, sunflower and watermelon seeds—Keep 
ina Shoe box or in individual boxes. Different- 
colored twines, cords and yarns cut in differ- 
ent lengths. Wooden skewers and taffy sticks. 
Splints and old matches cut to resemble tooth- 
picks. Pressed leaves, wild flowers, ferns. Edu- 
cational journals—Save pictures, stories, poems, 
etc. Magazines of different kinds—Ask parents 
for those they have cast aside. Newspapers— 
Keep large-print columns and advertisements. 
Flower, vegetable, fruit, tree, poultry catalogs. 
Farmer’s magazinesof all kinds. Children’s pic- 
ture books. Old schoolbooks. Maps, books and 
circulars given away by the different railway 
companies. 


Work Prepared at Small Cost: A boxful of 
tiny squares, cut from cardboard, having on 
each a letter of the alphabet, capitals and small 
letters used. A boxful of tiny squares having fig- 
ures and signs. A boxful of small oblongs hav- 
ing words used by children in reading. A box 
of cardboard forms, as small circles, squares, 
oblongs, triangles, etc.; also stocking forms, 
stars, leaves, flags, etc. A number of home- 
made drawing cards, tracing cards, sewing cards. 
A dozen or twoof home-made mats, and strips 
for lacing. A number of home-made language 
cards. Anumber of cards, having on each com- 
binationsand problems inarithmetic. Anumber 
of stories mounted on cardboard. A number of 
pictures mounted oncardboard,with descriptive 
words on the reverse sides. A number of his- 
tory, geography, andreading problemsin arith- 
metic mounted on cards. These are only a few 
of many things the teacher can make with very 
little trouble. 


Forms of “Seat Occupation” as used: 
Colored paper, cut indifferent forms and sizes 
Arrange squares, circles, triangles, etc., like de- 
signs onthe board. Arrange in original designs 
and mount. With forms make borders like 
those on board. With forms make original bor- 
ders and mount on paper. Seeds—Assort ac- 
cording to shape, size and color, Make designs 
and borders. Mount and string by ones, twos, 
threes, etc. Place around words and sentences 
written on paper. Lay words andsentences like 
those on board, those remembered and those 
made up. Colored strings, cards, etc.— Assort 
in piles according tocolor, length, etc. Tooth- 
picks, taffy sticks, etc.—Use for counting and 
making bundles of tens. 


Use of Catalogs: Farm catalogs may be 
used to great advantage in the rural school. 
The pictures of vegetables, animals, fruits and 
flowers may be mounted on cardboard squares. 
These may be used for coloring, tracing, draw- 
ing. Words may be placed on the reverse side 
or around the picture. ° These words may be 
copied and sentences made. The pictures may 
be used for making up original stories, as ‘‘ The 
Story of the Potato.” They may be mounted 
at the heads of language papers; they may 
be used for illustrating booklets; they may be 
used for making up real problems in arithmetic; 
they may be mounted on cardboard and cut 
into small pieces; then the little children may 
putthem together. The reading material of the 
catalog (if the print be large) may be mounted 
on cardboard and cut into sentences, words and 
letters by the teacher for use by the children. 
Railway catalogs give pictures for geography 
and history trips. Use maps found in these for 
mounting on cardboard. Children paste on 
these the productions. Mount mapson card- 
board and separate into counties, States, coun- 
tries. Children put these together. Fashion 
catalogs are used for cutting, tracing, coloring; 
for making real problems in arithmetic, as the 
cost of dressing ‘‘ this little fashion-book girl,” 
etc.; for illustrating booklets made by the 
children, etc. 


The Making of Real Problems: Have chil- 
dren collect prices of things at the country store. 
Keep these listsin notebooks. From them prob- 
lems involving fundamental operations may 
be made. Child makes his own problem and 
solves or makes problems for another class to 
solve. Have him make an original problem 
of community interest, asin corn growing and 
selling. Have made a household problem, as 
regards the cost of making rice pudding, cake, 
fudge, etc. Have made a problem bearing upon 
wearing apparel, as how much it costs to dress 
a doll; or have made problems from a given 
laundry list. Have made problems bearing on 
child’s work and activities, as a list price of 
what a boy is paid in vacation for running 
errands, cutting grass, keeping the walks clean, 
caring for the baby, etc. Have made problems 
bearing on games played, as—so many boys 
played a score game; imagine different scores 
made by different boys and make problems. 


NOTE—Miss Mildren will answer letters in regard 
to “seat occupations” for either older pupils or 
younger pupils, or the right sort of “* seat occupations ”” 
to follow reading and language lessons, numbers, etc., 
if a stamped, addressed envelope is addressed to her in 
care of Tue Lapies’ Home JourNAL, Philadelphia. 
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It contains all the prettiest, new-_ 


est and most becoming 
Spring styles in a 
wearing apparel #4\} 
for ladies, misses, \' 3 
children, men and 
boys. Savemoney 
on your Easter out- 
fit by writing for 
this beautiful book. 
Sent by return mail 
FREE for the asking. 
Be sure to write today. 
Easter is early this year. 
You have no time to lose. 


SEND ONLY $1.00 


IS YOURS FREE! 
























‘THIS BEAUTIFUL FASHION CATALOG 








Our Catalogue is beautifully 
illustrated andwill showyou 
exactly what is to be worn 


by fashionable women 
during the coming Spring and 
Summer. It illustrates and de- 
scribes ladies’ suits, dresses, 

skirts, waists, coats, lingerie, 
corsets, neckwear, hosiery, 
shoes, gloves, underwear, 
millinery, colored petti- 
coats, misses’ wear, in- 

fants’ and children’s 

wear, men’s and boys’ 
clothing and furnishings. 


We pay all Mail or Express 
Charges to your town, no matter where 


you live, on anything you buy from us. 


FOR 
ANY 


WAIST BELOW 


We Pay the Mail or Express Charges 


$100 

















The 
Bow-Knot 
Waist 

L7 
y a Brocaded 
WY LY, Japonika 

"4 Silk | 

2L78 





These Waists are ex- 
ceptional bargains. 
Better order several. 
Such opportunities 
are rare! ss 





$100 








2L79 — 








i We Refund your 


money immedi- 


ny ately on any pur- 
PA chase with which 
\f you are not 

. satisfied. 


Read the Descriptions of these Stylish Waists 


2L75. Smart Tailored Shirt Waist, made of 
high grade genuine Pure Irish Linen. This man- 
nish and attractive waist is beautifully made, 
and isa splendid value at this low price. It is 
designed with a plain shirt back while the front 
has a Gibson plait at each shoulder and fastens 
visibly with fine bone buttons. The attached 
turn-over Robespierre effect collar and the turn- 
back soft cuffs are of linen, stylishly trimmed 
with small bone buttons and buttonholes. We 
can furnish this neat waist in white only, with 
the buttons and buttonholes in black, giving a 
pretty color contrast, or in white if preferred. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Price, $1 00 
Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us . ° 


2L76. A Waist of really beautiful design, 
made of fine sheer white washable Voile. —Trwo 
panels form the front of waist, giving the 
effect of two wide box-plaits. The centers of 
panels are of richly embroidered voile bordered 
by insertions of heavy Cluny lace. The same 
pretty lace insertion holds the velvet Directoire 
tie in place as pictured. There are two plaits 
at each shoulder in front, and in the back, 
where the waist fastens with pearl buttons, 
there are four full-length groups of tucks. The 
collar is of tucked voile and Cluny lace inser- 
tion and the short sleeves show two clusters of 
tucks and pretty tucked cuffs of lace and voile 
to match collar. Waist comes in white only 
with black velvet ribbon tie. Sizes 32 to 44 


bust measure. Price, Mail or Express $1 00 
Charges Paid by Us ......-. . 
2177. The New “Bow-Knot” Waist;-a chic and 
charming new Parisian design which makes a 
delightfully becoming, cool and effective model 
for spring and summer wear. Waist is made of 
a fine quality sheer white washable Voile. It is 
plaited down each side of front and has a grace- 
ful double plaited jabot as pictured. Another 
charming feature is the chic little bows of satin 
ribbonin contrasting color which trim the front. 











The turn-over collar is pointed in the front and 
is made of self-material. Back of waist has four 
full-length clustersoftucks. Theshortsleevesare 
trimmed withplaitsand edged with Marie Antoi- 
nette frills of fluted voile. Waist fastens in the 
front. White only with colored messaline bows. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Price, $1 00 
Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us . 
2L78. A Neat, Practical and Serviceable 
Mannish Shirt Waist, made of a beautiful bro- 
caded material which is all the rage this sea- 
son. The fabric is Brocaded Japonika Silk, a 
mixture of silk and mercerized cotton with a 
beautiful silk brocaded design in self color. 
Makes a delightful little shirt waist for informal 
dress or general wear. The waist has a plain 
shirt back and fastens visibly in the front with 
crochet buttons through afull lengthcenterbox- 
plait. The turn-over collar is of white Swiss 
embroidery and the short sleeves have turn- 
back cuffs of self material trimmed with crochet 
buttons. A chic little messaline tie is included. 
Colors: white, navy blue or black. Sizes 32 to 


44 bust measure. Price, Mail or Ex- $1 00 
press Charges Paid by Us. ... . . 


2L79. A Smart Blouse for dress occasions, 
made of a beautiful All-over openwork Swiss 
Eyelet Embroidery. Remember that the en- 
tire waist, both front and back, is of embroidery. 
The collar is made of rows of Cluny lace inser- 
tion with pretty white piping on edge, and the 
dainty short sleeves, which are of embroidery 
to match body of waist, end in a chic cuff 
effect of Cluny lace insertion, with a fluted Val 
lace ruffle. The jabot which trims front of 
waist is of Cluny and fluted Vallace. The neat 
little velvet bow tie, which gives a pretty touch 
of color, is included. Waist has Gibson plait 
to yoke depth at each shoulder. Fastens in 
the back with fine pearl buttons. Sizes 32 to 


44 bust measure. Price, Mail or Ex- $1 00 
press ChargesPaid by Us. ... . ° 

















wrt! BELLAS HESS&.©O am" 
CATALOGUE WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. CHARGES 
ToaY | NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 



















































































The flavor in the food without 


the odor in the house 


ERE’S the newest old 


i thing you ever heard of: a 
new way of getting the good, old, 
delicious onion tang to your food, 
without any of the objectionable fea- 
tures of the onion odor in the house. 





It doesn’t take the place of boiled 
onions, or fried onions, or onions 
au gratin; nobody wants anything 
to take their place. But it does to 
your food everything that onions 
can do to it; does it more conveniently as well as much cheaper, and with all 
the good of the onion. 














CES aR e ee 
Roca oe 
































Nosco Onion Salt will give the delectable, indescribable onion flavor to a 
soup ora salad, a steak or a chop, as perfectly as the onion itself; and the 
whole house — the whole neighborhood —won’t know all about it. 


Something entirely new 


This way of using onions with salt in cookery, is a discovery; the result of a 
long process of careful experiment and of scientific research. It involved very 
thorough chemical examination and treatment of the onion before it could be 
successfully utilized in this way; and this work showed the way to eliminating 
some of the constituents of the onion which are better eliminated. Some people 
like onions but cannot eat them; onion salt is especially for them. 





ee On 
‘onal Oetontal It is made by our own special patented process, controlled by and 
aE |. exclusively used by this company. Perfect, selected green onions 
chet are treated by this process, and mixed with fine pure table salt. 
° Te : Buy it today of your grocer; he, can 
me A , supply it. In 15 and 50 cent shakers. TRADE MARK 
ee 


eDationeal Onion Selt Company 
Chieago, ILL, 
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These delights may just as well be Yours. 


Your “Money’s Worth” and 
How You Should Judge Values 


Price does not tell value. And neither does a 
picture. ‘‘A linen waist for a dollar” —means noth- 
ing. It may, we suppose, be worth either 75 cents 
or $1.25, depending on where you buy it. 


A ““NATIONAL?”’ Linen Waist for a dollar 
means something. Because we honestly believe 
we sell as many waists as any two houses in America 
together. And so we can put more value, more 
real quality, and better material into every 


‘NATIONAL’? waist. 
Just so a‘‘NATIONAL?”’ Dress is a 


better dress. It is better made — it is 
better fitting. Why, a “‘NATIONAL’’ 
Dress is actually draped on 
a model to insure its perfec- 
tion. 


We, 
LSE, 


e 





Not one garment leaves our hands 
without a strict examination by an 
expert. Ourown chemist examines 
every kind of material. We do not 
believe any other house in the world 
does this. And it is so with every de- 
tail. And so weask you, why not buy 
your Clothesat the‘NATIONAL”? 
Why not get the most you can get for 
your money? 


Still Lower “NATIONAL” Prices 


Still Bigger Savings for You 


Again ‘“ NATIONAL” prices go lower. And,more 
important—“‘NATIONAL?” values become still greater. 


This season, more than ever before, it is to your 
great personal interest to write for your ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Style Book. As a matter of money- 
saving, you should write for your Style Book today. 


Never has the “‘NATIONAL’S’’ business been so 
big! Never have we been able to buy so largely; never 
have our savings through sheer bigness been so great. 
Never have we or anyone been able to offer such values 
at such low prices. 

Buying at the ‘‘ NATIONAL” means to you more clothes for 
the same money. Just study the list of Money-Saving offerings 
below —and then start your saving now, by writing today for your 
own FREE copy of the ‘*‘NATIONAL’’ Money-Saving Style 
Book. Just fill in the coupon below or simply write us, and we 
will send you your copy FREE. 
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National Cloak & Suit Co. 
221 West 24th Street, New York 


Please send me free my copy of the 


“NATIONAL” Spring Style Book. Waists. . - - - + - - 


Skirts 98c “ 








ie." 

NOTE: This Suit Booklet will be sent gladly, 
but only when it is specially asked for. 

At the same time we will send you samples of 
the beautiful new Spring materials for Tailor- 
Made Suits if you state here the colors you pre- 
fer. 






Colors: = ees 















You, too, may just as well have the saving we offer. 
all the pleasure there is in better style, all the enjoyment there is in clothes of greater 
becomingness, and all the pleasure and the satisfaction there is in greater personal beauty. 
So why let this pleasure and this saving 
be for thousands of other women and not for you? Why not take the first step now? Why 
not write for your “NATIONAL” Style Book today ? 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
$10.95 to $35 


Samples of Materials and Special Suit Booklet Sent Free 


Why not, indeed ? 


Made to 
Measure 


You, too, may as well have 


You will never know what perfect suit- 
satisfaction means until you let us make just one 


““NATIONAL” Suit # order for you. 


You will never know what becomingness can be yours, 
what you can gain in style, in personal attractiveness until 








Your Spring Style Book is Ready 


Spring’s Styles are gathered. The season’s greatest bargains are ready. ‘The great 
designers and merchandise experts have finished. And the wealth of newness and 
beauty, of interesting style and important saving is now completed for you in your 
New “NATIONAL” Spring Style Book. 


And to you who read this— individually to you—we offer one ““NATIONAL” Style Book Free. 
And in offering you this Money-Saving Style Book, we say to you—individually to you: 


you wear one ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Suit, one suit individually cut 
and tailored for YOU. 


Here is the case in few words: 
For twenty-five years, lacking 
only a few months, we have been 
making suits to order from meas- 
urements sent by mail. Twenty- 
five years spent in doing one 
thing! Isn’t that long enough to 
learn to do just one thing well ? 


And in those twenty-five years 
we have made perfect fitting suits 
for hundreds of thousands of dif- 
ferent women. Yes, Madam, for 
women just as particular and just 


yours. 


Tailored 


**‘NATIO 


as hard to fit as you may be. 


You Take No Risk 


Each Made-to-Measure Suit is cut and made individually to 
order just as if we had one suit to make and that one suit was 
And that is the care we will take with your suit, be- 
cause, remember, the risk is all ours. 
fectly—we must please you in every way or you are at liberty 
to return the suit, we are to promptly refund your money, and 
we are to pay all express charges. 
you—in writing. 

IMPORTANT: This season ‘‘NATIONAL”’?’ Tailor- 
Made Suits are shown in a separate Suit Booklet containing 
fashion plates of all the new styles. 
a part of the regular ‘‘ NATIONAL”? Style Book. 
fact, a separate and special booklet filled exclusively with 
Tailor-Made Suits which are made to order. 
please note carefully: 

This Special Suit Booklet is sent gladly, but only 
when specially asked for. i 


be very sure that in writing for your 


NAL’’ Style Book you say—Send me also 


the Special ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Suit Booklet and samples. 


Suits, 


So if you are interested in 





We must fit you per- 


And this we guarantee 


This Suit Booklet is zot 
It is, in 


And so now 





States. Every 





The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods to any part of the United 
“NATIONAL” garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag 
attached. This tag says that you may return any garment not satisfactory to you and 
we will refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 








Examples of “NATIONAL” 


Money-Saving Prices 


Each price quoted here is a lower price for a better article. 
it means a gain in quality to you—a gain in style, in beauty and service and a saving in price. 


59c to $5.98 


7.98 


Lingerie and Wash Dresses . $2.49 “ 12.98 


Name Silk Dresses... . . . . $5.98 “ 17.98 
Ready-Made Suits . . $3.98 “ 17.98 

Address ae a Hates Ge ees oe 59c “ 9.98 
Pies, 3 6 ok hee Ss 98c “ 20.00 

a emt) ces) a eee $1.49 “ 14.98 

Are you interested in seeing the new Tailor- Raincoats. ...--- - $3.49 . 8.98 
Made Suits for Spring? Anddoyou wish us also Gloves. . . - . to os 49c 7 2.85 
to send you, together with your ‘‘NATIONAL” a — and Kimonos . = a — 
Money-Saving Style Book, the ‘‘NATIONAL” aa. asi eae “« 500 
Special Suit Booklet ?____ Muslin Underwear... . .« 4.98 


Each price means a saving to you and also 


MS yg yg gs a, 10c to $1.49 Suits for Misses and Small 
Ladies’Shoes . . ... . 98c “ 4.98 Wem. (ccs es $2.98 to $14.98 
re 98c “ 498 JuniorDresses. .... . $1.49 “ 4.98 
Neckwear. . ...... 10c “ 2.25 JumiorCoats....... $2.98 “ 7.98 
Scarfs and Veils. . . . 49c “* 1.98 — Children’s Dresses... . . 95c¢ “ 4.98 
Leather Purses and Bags . 49c “ 2.98 Children’sCoats .... . $2.98 “ 4.98 
Peter ste ain he Mes . 25¢ * 98c Children’sShoes .. . . 59c “* 2.98 
PRONONNM CS a) vis) 2 igo 609.0 SG ~ os 25c “ 5.00 Infants’ Dresses and Coats 35c “* 2.98 
Lingerie and Wash Dresses for Infants’ Bonnets. . . . . 25c “ 1.98 
Misses and Small Women . $1.98 “ 7.98 Boys’ and Young Men’s 
Silk Dresses for Misses and Cleiites. 5 2 oss. Ce 49c “ 7.98 
Small Women... . . . $4.98 “ 9.98 JuniorSuits. ..... . $2.98 “ 9.98 
Coats for Misses and Small Knit Underwear . . . - - 10c “ 1.49 
Women... . . . $1.98 “ 9.98 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 


NOTE—We have no branch stores and no agents. Beware of anyone claiming to conduct a branch store for the “‘NATIONAL’’ 




















Copyright 1913 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 











This is your New 
“NATIONAL” Style Book 


This is your ‘‘ NaTIoNnaL’’ Money- 
Saving Style Book—a book of Beauty, 
of New Fashions and a book of Bargains. 


Read on the opposite page about this Style 
Book, its Money-Saving opportunities, its full 
showing of Spring’s New Fashions in Lingerie 
and Silk Dresses, Serge Dresses, Coats, Hats, 
Waists, Skirts and all kinds of apparel for 
Women, Misses and Children. And then 
return the coupon for your FREE copy. 


And this is the 
Tailor-Made Suit Book 


To every woman interested in Tailored 
Made-to-Measure Suits, we want to send 

also this separate book filled exclusively 

with new Tailored Suits. It shows Made-to- 
Measure Suits, Prices $10.95 to $35. With 
this book we will send samples of the New Suit 
Materials if you will state the colors you prefer. 


In writing for your ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Style Book, re- 
member thatthis Tailor-Made Suit Book willalso 
be sent—but only when it is specially asked for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 
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ae Nd 
Mother Always Gives Me 
999 
‘Steero 
The little ones like ““Steero” Bouil- 
9 
lon for tea or any other meal—for THE GIRLS’ CLUB. 
‘ . 
Steero” is so wholesome and good. ‘ 
‘a . With One Idea: 
99 
To Make Money 
RE you ready for something entirely new in the 
history of our Club, you Girls’ Club girls? And 
(Reg. U.S, Pat. Off.) are you willing, you girls not yet included in the 
e Club, to help us in a novel and remarkable move- 
Bouillon Cubes ment (which forms, by-the-way, a splendid answer 
Reade ter Assets Sebi ti ts Oo., N 7 to those cautious folk who are always fearing that 
Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New Yor pre Ager will 7 ~ finer sensibilities ¢ 
- woman and commercialize the warm instincts o, 
‘ ‘om "eC es, Stee ” B ik ee ee u P, C. m 
teero ubdes. teero oull- will very gladly give you in a personal letter the 
answers to any questions which you wish to ask be- Ss t Oo u r on Vr ea 
lon adds zest fo a cold luncheon or fore helping in the work. And meantime, of course, 
dinner. A “'Steero’’ Cube or two we ane = one} stop mening money for one 
. : . minute; for we will need to earnit more than ever! 
in the gravy or sauce will make it 7 and Su ar 
doubly appetizing NE Senior member’s suggestion started it. : 
. Just a year ago this month, as you know, 
Write Us for Free Samples we organized this inner Chapter in the Club. a =i . 
‘ t ; Immediately I found that nearly all of these F. l ‘| B [ h M. lk | 
and prove their convenience and. quality. Seniors wanted to ‘“‘do something’ besides t t e OW wit ’ 
Just drop one of these ‘‘Steero’’ Cubes earn money: something which should, as one | 
into a cup and pour boiling water on the member expressed it, “be a monument to the 
Cube. Delicious, savory bouillon in a Girls’ Club in years to come.” We are far too : ; ‘ 
moment. Could anything be easier? lively an oe require a monument, These are Puffed Grains, steam exploded—eight times 
If your druggist, grocer or delicatessen dealer ipraneichnaernegts é - a ? normal size. 
can not supply you with ‘“‘Steero’’ Cubes, send I propose that we join together and contribute <a. r G | 
us hisname and 35c for a box of 12 Cubes, post- some of ourearnings, not for a club house for our- They float, for every grain is an airy wafer, filled with a myriad 
paid; enough for 12 cups. Boxes of 50 Cubes selves or any Other selfish object, but for helping 
and 100 Cubes are more economical for regular others—I mean other women, of course. We can cells. | 
home use. stand on our own feet. But what about the ‘ . | 
Distrébuted and Guaranteed by women in countries where there is no Girls’ Club? They melt in the mouth, for the walls are thin. And every 
, Schieffelin & Co. Take China, for instance, I hear that they : ” : j 
171 William St., New York have begun to educate native girls in medical morsel tastes like toasted nut meats. | 
Udder Pare Food ‘Law schools there as physicians to their own sex, who i 
—weeeiNG: i you know are not supposed to see male doctors. | 
ene Think what lots of good to suffering women and e e | 
neglected little babies just one woman could do! Fascinating Foods | 
If you want to raise a fund for that sort of thing | 
I’m with you. A PENNSYLVANIA GIRL. | 
“<What do you think of that idea?” I asked Think how nut meats might taste, were they thin and crisp 
“ THE JOURNAL people. (They, you know, are 
. always my final advisers in these important and porous. : = 
Makes matters.) 2 es ; : These curious grains—Puffed Wheat and Rice—suggest that + 
aCup “‘Put it to the girls,” they said. ‘‘If they = ad | 
want to doit we will give half the sum required, winning flavor. 
whatever it may be.”’ Thai’s wi ' —_ 1 < : ins with fruit 
I caught my breath at the generosity of the 1ats why countless people mix these grains with fruit. 


offer. Then I consulted with all of our cleverest , : _-like 
and most successful workers in the Club, and They get a nut like blend. 


they took up the idea with enthusiasm. So They use them in candy making—use them to garnish ice 
what we have decided to do is this: 
cream. 


We Do Something New And a million dishes daily are consumed by people who like 

TH Girls’ Club will undertake to raise a thin, almond-flavored, whole-grain wafers, served with cream 
fund of $1200, the sum required to cover . 

the expenses of a six years’ course for a native or milk. 
girl at one of the medical colleges for women ehye e 
established in China. The fund will be known Millions Miss Them 
as ‘*The Girls’ Club Foundation for a Medical 
Education.” THe JourNAL has promised to 


donate $600 if we will raise the other $600. Despite all this, there are other millions who never found 
Only Girls’ Club members will be allowed to 
contribute to the Foundation. To make the them out. 


movement truly representative a maximum 


Sate Gisinitien to tie aucasta ls Cas Oe They serve for breakfast cereal foods without this wondrous 








hours’ work, will be placed upon the sum which flavor. 
will be accepted from anindividual. The period , ‘ 
set for raising our half of the $1200 will be four In milk they serve bread or crackers, where these puffed and 
months—that is, from now until June 1, 1913. toasted wafers are ten times as good 
" as c wc a5 § . 
A Home Piano Will You Help? We urge those millions, for their own sakes, to find out 
embodying the current tendency to sim- aur. of yoy aay ree big” we peg go what they miss. 
PO : = en to China for a girl to help. Do you realize 
plicity in design, Is oul Style 705, shown that one-fifth of all the women in the world live 
above. Its quality is the highest. No in China? Practically all of these two hundred ie a 4 
expense has been incurred for embellish- million women are helpless and ignorant in the 
Bd “ : face ofillness and suffering. We American girls is 
ment or display, — none spared which all know, even the youngest of us, something u e ea 9 Cc Except in 
would enhance its musical worth. Its of ‘what to do till the doctor comes.” But Extreme 








. bee ae z suppose he—or she— doesn’t come ina lifetime? e 'e 
refined lines, remarkable tone, staunch In a recent report on medical education, in- u e 1ce Cc West 
construction and the generous value it cluded in that interesting book by Dr. Isaac T. 9 
offers make it our most popular upright. Headland, ‘‘China’s New Day,” the statement 


is made in regard to a district in North China, 
where a single woman physician is in charge: 


E “Tf she were to visit one village a day it would b ] e 
IV RS & POND take eleven years to complete one visitation.” Prof. Anderson Ss Invention 
Said I not truly that we had a unique under- 
' taking in hand? Hitherto the task of pro- n 
PIANOS viding for the education of girls in Eastern These are the grains that are shot from guns. Every 


D ies has been left almost altogethe : 
cence Des ee ee eee granule in them has been steam exploded. 






































- “a | issionary organizations; but so far as I know 
are built for those who wish the best. | ™'!Sstonary organizations; but so : ; 
: zoe 3 ie : ours is the first secular association of women, > come > , sells. 7 ; s the -like flav 
Combining the finest traditions of old representative of all imaginable creeds, classes Thus — the my riad cells. hus comes the nut-like flavor. 
time piano building with the latest ideas | 2nd viewpoints, to enlist in this work under And thus digestion is made quick and easy and complete. 
. : | the broad banner of humanitarianism and : oe R 2 
of the day, they are now in use in over feminism. Our little protégée will probably These are scientific foods, endorsed by every expert, every 
c i 20 ane he -dical studies i . 2 1 , ia AS q : i 1 ee 
50,000 homes. oe ee ee doctor. Whole grains are here made wholly digestible, and no 
How to Buy there, in connection with the interdenomina- other process does that. 
Wherever in the United States no dealer sells tional mission schools, for the excellent reason B ae aE TC : ‘ — er Millions 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from that nowhere else in her native country can ut the foods, 1n addition, are immensely enticing. 1 
the factory on approval. The piano must she follow them; but she will be selected eee “12 ' e T= : hee 
olaner OF it retuens at our expense for Rail- without prejudice, or reference to her religious of breakfasts, millions of suppers, are made inviting by them. 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos faith, or to anything save her ambition and r i > > : 
S anchaiaae, Asiaaice deen senacaak oheoe. sciiahitie as hoa ahaaiden ts hak aie woe Tomorrow morning let them greet the folks around your 
> - from alist of the most promis‘ng and deserv- table. Then judge by what they say. 
Fill out and send this coupon to ing young native students to be found in the 
Flowery Kingdom. I hope very soon to be able 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. to tell you her name and all about her. If you 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. want to help this new “‘hands-across-the-sea”’ } he Quaker Oats Company 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable movement, just address: 
tnformation lo buyers. M = = ¥ -? : 
, MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB bs 
Pe Tue Lapres’ HoME JoURNAL Sole Makers—Chicago 
PHILADELPHIA (365) _’ 
Address 



















































No. 7467. A figured foulard in es- 
pecially good style, the materials 


for which can be $6.85 


bought for. . 


No. 7457-7429. An effective and 


easily made two-piece cloth suit, the 


materials for which $ 1 0.13 


qe; can be bought for 
7429 




























A Few of the Early Spring Styles 


are shown here. These dresses can be made by you easily from Ladies’ Home Journal 
Patterns. They are authoritative—the styles which women in the fashion centers will be 
wearing in a few weeks. You can buy all the matenials, at the store which sells these 
Patterns, at from one-third to one-half less than the dress would cost ready-made. 

These Patterns are easy to use. Our patented guide chart shows how to put the 
garment together so simply that thousands of school children use them with perfect satis- 
faction. We refund cost of both pattern and dress materials if the pattern should be 
defective in any way. No expense is spared to have 


Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 


= correct, stylish. At the same time they give you garments that are economical, easy to.make and 
well-fitting. 





Latest styles are shown in the new fashion magazine “Good Dress- 

ing,” which you may have for the asking at the store which sells 

Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. Or for five cents you can get 
at the same store The Spnng Style Book, showing 
500 of the newest fashions and covering every phase 


of the whole fascinating subject of the dress. No. 7465. A stylish 
dress of striped challis 


THE HOME PATTERN COMPANY and cay omer eg the 
614 West Forty-third Street es ee 


be bough 
New York City for . ge $5. 10 7465 


Seer eee eee ee reeee reece ee serra a carer ecce reece a eats Geen aml ee < 








No. 7460. A smart cos- 
tume of serge, trimmed 
with braid, all the mate- 
rials for which can 


for." $6.90 






























HERE are no more independent 
women than the representatives 
of The Curtis Publishing Company. 


Thousands of them are earning money by 
acting asthe local subscription representatives 
of The Ladies’ Home Journa/ in \eisure hours. 





| Just Taste the 
Toasterette 





ce 


If you want to increase your ‘‘pin money”’’ next year 
drop us aline of inquiry. Youcan be just as successful 
as thousands of other women have been. We tell you 
just how to do it. ad 
crisp an 
dainty wafer 
—buttered and 
salted — toasted 
to a delicate brown. 
But it’s the lingering 
flavor of the Educator 
whole wheat that makes their 
eating such an enjoyable pleasure. 
Toasterettes are one of many 


kinds of 


EDUGATOR 
GRAGKERS 


Agency Division 'T HE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY Philadelphia 


ANNUALS 











IIE OOEUSU LLU 


THE ROAD Send 2c stamp to cover postage for 
liberal free samples of Keeler’s 
Superior Cold Cream, Cocoanut Oil 
TO BEAUT y Soap and Face Powder, the most 
exquisite for the Skin and Com- 

plexion. Also booklet, *‘ The Secret of Beauty.’’ 


CHARLES E. KEELER CO., Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. AY and 

100 in script lettering, including two S Entertainments 

g = of envelopes, $2.50. Write for Catalog of thousands se PL. 
AY®.3 FREE! LAY 


Fs cr 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. SAM’L FRENCH, 28 W. 38th Street, New York 













Tells of Neubert’s 19 years experience. — 
Describes Triumph Incubatorsand Brood- 
ers—sure, safe, easy tooperate. Pricedirect 
from factory means big saving. Write. 


R.F. Neubert, Box 754, Mankato, Minn. 














and durable. § 




















So you can serve them—anytime, 
Everything Looks Like New any where —knowing positively that 
After Dusting With they're the utmost in pure, nutritious 


quality. 

Try Toasterettes today—with 
your soup or salad. 

And when you're ordering, get 
a tin of Educator Wafers, too. 
Spread with rich, creamy butter, 
they're a most refreshing change 
from bread. 
Besuretolook for thename Educator 

on every package and cracker. 


TO DEALERS 


tiyhés Cocoa is the food drink 
for the boys and girls to grow 
on, work on, play on. 


, ANUS WEEE 


It quickly restores the original beauty to the finish 
of piano, furniture and woodwork. Its use impartsa ff 
‘i; pleasing atmosphere of newness and cleanliness. 7 
The simple dusting operation removes germ-laden 
dust and dirt; takes off unsightly stains and blem- 
ishes; leaves everything bright, clean and sanitary. 


Pure, wholesome, delicious, it has an 
unusual delicacy of flavor which is due 
to the special <4 blend of the cocoa 
beans. It is different from any other 








cocoa. 10c, 15c, 25c packages. \ 
j 


4x6 Baking and Cooking Chocolate 
(Premium, Blue Wrapper), unsweetened, 


V2-lb. cakes, 20c; %4-lb. cakes, 10c. 
Aliyhrs Vanilla Chocolate (Pink Wrapper), 
sweet, 5c, 10c, 20c cakes. 


All sold by dealers everywhere. If your dealer 
as none, please send us his name 


+, 64 Irving Place 
Aci, aid, New York 











It’s easy and cleanly to use, too. Simply moisten 
your cheese cloth duster with it and go ahead 
and dust—that’s all! 

You can get it at any good grocery, drug, 
hardware, paint or department store. Be 
sure you get the yellow carton with the 
tilted name, LIQUID VENEER. Send for 
a free trial bottle, TODAY! 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
22 Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 















who appreciate a pure food, quality 
product that’s well advertised and 
in good demand, the Educator 
Cracker proposition is exception- 
ally attractive. Write for it. 


Foor foheceere ANlome 
JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD COMPANY 
40 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 










































(See Art Panel offer below) 


More Precious 


Than Diamonds 


Your face is more precious than 
diamonds. When you find your 
skin is sallow, lifeless or aging, 
and you realize you must pro- 
tect that most precious posses- 
sion (your skin), you can’t be too 
careful whose advice you take. 


When a face cream is offered, 
always ask yourself these ques- 
tions: “Is it just one of a thousand 
ordinary face creams, or is ita 
massage cream and, above all, 
Pompeian ?” 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


is the original massage cream that 
rubs in and rolls out. For it is 
this rolling out feature which 
cleanses and invigorates the skin 
and gives a clear, fresh, youthful 
complexion. No ordinary cream 
can do this. Pompeian can. 


Ask yourself: “Is this cream I 
am about to use on my face made 
by a reliable concern? Moreover, 
has that concern a time-tried and 
wide reputation for making a 
good massage cream?” 


For 11 years the name Pompeian has 
stood for safety and quality among 
several million users, who insist on a 
massage cream, and on the original 
and standard one, which is Pompeian. 


Remember, Pompeian is nota rouge 
or artificial “coverup” process which 
deceives the user only. Your face is 
more precious than diamonds. Guard 
it well. 


Warning! Do you realize why an 
imitation or substitute is offered? Be- 
cause it costs the dealer less and he 
makes more—at your expense. Shun 
substitutes. Get the original and 
standard massage cream. Get 
Pompeian. 50,000 dealers sell it, 50c., 
75c. and $1. 


Trial Jar & Art Calendar sent for 10c. 
(coin or stamps, but a 10c. piece, please, if 
convenient). For years you have heard 
about Pompeian. You have meant to try 
it, but have delayed. Each 
day that you delay you make 
it just so much harder to 
preserve or regain your 
youthful beauty. 


1913 “Pompeian Beauty” 
ArtPanel(only partly shown 
above) is 32 by 8inches. No 
advertising on front. Repro- 
duced in exquisite colors, 
pink and gold. Clip coupon 
now. 




















(Cut off, sign and send) 





Stamps accepted, but a 10c. piece preferred. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10c. (stamps or coin) for 
a trial jar of Pompeian and a 1913 Pompeian Beauty 
Art Calendar. 

Name 
Address 


City 





WHAT IS NEW IN THE 
SHOPS FOR 
THE LITTLE HOUSE 


By Nelly Snead Macdonald 


NOTE—I want to bring you in touch with the New 
York shops, and then if you care to know more details, 
or the directions for buying what I tell you about, pray 
write me, only please send a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope fora reply. It is impossible for me to make pur- 
chases or send samples. Address Miss Nelly Snead 
Macdonald, in care of THe LapiES’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Here is winter only 
| Drapery Materials | half through, and we 

are already beginning 
to make plans for spring and summer. Last 
year’s curtains and draperies will soon be over- 
hauled, and in many cases will have to be ‘re- 
placed by new ones. This will not be difficult, 
for the new fabrics are many this year, and, 
even if the outlay must be very limited, both 
dainty and effective materials are to be had. 
The clever woman will find many inspirations 
in looking over the new samples. There is an 
English casement cloth, for example, with little 
designs in printed cross-stitch. This could 
be used for side curtains, valances, cushions 
and furniture covers. Even one unskilled in 
drawing could trace off the little patterns and 
transfer them to scarfs, bureau covers, hand- 
kerchief bags, etc., to be worked in cross- 
stitch. This material comes in several colors 
and designs on both white and cream-colored 
grounds; it is thirty-six inches wide and thirty- 
two cents a yard. A cross-bar marquisette for 
window curtains is wider—thirty-eight inches— 
and costs thirty-five cents. This material has 
cross bars of hemstitching, and a deep border 
of flowers with a choice between yellow, blue 
and rose. In a room where no side curtains 
are used this material will give the necessary 
decorative touch. It is also used for bedspreads 
and valances on beds. Still another curtain 
material is in a striped scrim—a fine ground 
with narrow silky stripes about half an inch 
apart, and at the side a border of mixed flowers. 
The first piece shown was in soft tans, blues 
and greens—just as dainty as could be. It 
comes also in pink and blue, and all blue, and 
is fifty-five cents, forty inches wide. 








ot-water 
| Copper Hot-Water Kettle Getting are 
usually rather 
much alike, and if there is any deviation from 
the usual shapes the result is generally an ornate 
and often hideous affair. One exception, how- 
ever, must be noted. It is a solid copper ket- 
tle, silver lined, and the price is surprisingly 
reasonable: four dollars and seventy-five cents. 
The kettle itself is egg shaped, the small end 
being over the flame. The kettle rests on two 
well-designed uprights and is so hung that it 
may be tipped and the water poured without 
removing it from the stand. The alcohol 
burner is of the best, and the kettle and stand 
are of heavy copper. 


Beautiful lamp shades are 
| Lamp Shades | being made from cretonne 

and chintz, and they are 
easy to copy athome. The wire frame should 
be wound with ribbon or tape, either in white 
or to match the shade covering. If a panel 
frame is selected the material should be cut by 
a pattern to fit the panels, then the panels sewed 
together and stretched over the frame. The 
Empire shades are easier to make. The ma- 
terial may be stretched on plain, gathered or 
laid in plaits; the top and bottom may be 
finished with braid or gimp, and a further finish 
may be added by fringe at the bottom. A cre- 
tonne with a broad stripe—say six or seven 
inches—of mixed flowers in bright colors 
should be chosen. The small-figured English 
chintzes are also good for both lamp and candle 
shades. One of the new spring fabrics—a 
printed tussah silk—would be charming for an 
Empire shade. It is a soft silk, thirty-six 
inches wide, with a two-inch black border at 
each selvage, then an eight-inch border of 
richly colored roses, daisies, etc., and a central 
panel of black. This, made with a two-inch 
black border at the top, and a three or four 
inch black border at the bottom, would make a 
most striking shade. Three-quarters of a yard 
would be enough for a fourteen-inch frame. 
The material is two dollars and seventy-five 
cents a yard. These lamp shades of chintz, 
cretonne or silk cost from two dollars and fifty 
cents to twenty-five dollars made up, and can 
be made for from seventy-five cents up. 














A magazine stand 
| Novelties in Wicker | and a catch-all bas- 

ket are illustrated in 
the accompanying photograph, and are just 
the thing for the veranda—though, of course, 
they are used inside the house as well. They 
are of wicker, and, though light, are very sub- 
stantial. The ‘‘catch-all” is for magazines, 
photographs or papers, and even for kindling 
wood; it is five dollars. The magazine stand 
is twelve dollars. 

















Wicker Magazine Stand and “Catch-All” 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1913 


“Sholwer-Proof” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Foulards 


It has now become a regular 
custom for well-gowned women 
to add at least one Foulard 
dress to their Spring wardrobes. 


“Shower-Proof” Foulards for 
this season, in addition to their 
admitted utility and durability, 
offer something entirely new in 
design—the change from the 
familiar figures to floral, multi- 
color, Pompadour, Dresden and 
Louis XVI effects proving a 
very happy inspiration. 





Ask for them at leading stores 
everywhere. 


Cheney Silks are of superior 

quality, and include practically 

every kind of goods made of 

silk— whether for dresses, mil- 

linery, decoration or upholstery, 

the haberdasher or manufacturer. 
Man or woman. 





CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street 
New York 





® Wecan ‘Ste oe 
ie » scarcely meet x er Miah . tones of blue. Mate- 
i the demand for ans ee we / rial is fine quality China 
nae. these Japanese Towel- He “87; cotton, linen finish; colors 2 
#7” * ing Table Covers. They Ne % ey / fast and fadeless. Variety of § 
are hand-woven, hand-drawn, WW <> designs in Chrysanthe- 
faggotted and exquisitely hand- * mum, Rose, Cherry, 


stenciled on white ground in two Pine Wistaria, Bamboo. mat 


» These beautiful covers are thoroughly suitable for teas, luncheons or 
parties. Their durability and ease in laundering make them most pop- 
ular for every day. Ina breakfast room, with blue-and-white china 
® and window curtains of Japanese Toweling, their effect is delightful. 


PRICES (remarkably low) 

No. 501—24 x 24 inches, with 14-inch hem . 7 é each $0. = 

No. 50la—36 x 36 inches, with 2-inch hem J - ‘ each 

No. 501b—49 x 49 inches, with 24-inch hem , ‘ a cock 1 = 

No. 501c—61 x 61 inches, with 3-inch hem ach 1.89 

No. 502—Japanese Toweling Napkins to match, 10x 10 PE 
hand-made and hand-hemstitched ; dozen 98c,- each .09 


Ask for FREE CATALOG, “Aris and Crafts of the Orient,"’ showing part of our 
immense line of Oriental Wares. We save you money and enable you to obtain 
these wonderful Art Treasures in rare selection for home decoration, as gifts, favors, 
for card parties, bazaars and other functions. Our booklet, ‘‘How to Give Japanese 
Enteriainments,’’ is full of delightful suggestions. FREE ON "REQUEST. 
All orders filled promptly, with care. Prices include delivery, free to your 
door. Absolutely no risk—satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
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“THE RIVALS."’ From the Painting by C. E. Johnson. 


“Let’s Play Just 


One More Game!” 


Cares and worries take wing, the flight of time is 
forgotten, when congenial companions match wits 
and skill in a lively game of home billiards. 

A first-class Billiard Table is a successful rival to 
the Theatre, the Club and the various forms of amuse- 
ment outside of the wholesome influences of home. 

It is a veritable “‘ Home Magnet,’’ with inexhausti- 
ble resources of entertainment for young and old. 


Brunswick Home Billiard Tables 


Our beautiful book accurately describes and illustrates 
in full colors the many styles of Billiard and Pocket 
Billiard Tables designed for the home. 

Each is a genuine ‘‘ BRUNSWICK’’— made by the 
concern whose tables are used EXCLUSIVELY by the 
billiard experts of the world. Perfect playing qualities 
guaranteed. 





Brunswick “ Baby Grand” 
Home Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table 


Made of finest mahogany with inlaid design, is a su- 
perb specimen of the cabinetmaker’s art. 

Our unique “Convertible” Billiard Tables can be in- 
stantly turned into luxurious Davenports or handsome 
Dining or Library Tables. No “extra room” needed. 


Over a Year to Pay 


The prices on these Brunswick Home Billiard Tables are 
very attractive and you can pay cash or spread the small 
monthly payments over an entire year, just as you prefer. 
Full Playing Equipment Free with each style of table. Your 
investment in a ‘“‘ BRUNSWICK.” will pay big daily divi- 
dends in health and happiness for the family circle. Write 
for the booklet, ‘‘ Billiards—The Home Magnet.” (50) 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


Dept. C. H., 324-328 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 















The Only 
Collapsible 
GUARANTEED 
Baby 


Carriages 


We give with every Sidway Collapsible Guar- 
anteed Baby Carriage a signed agreement to 
replace free of charge (transportation prepaid 
anywhere) any part that breaks or wears out 
within two years. No manufacturer has here- 
tofore been able to make such an agreement 
because materials that could be guaranteed for 
two years did not exist. 


DON’T BUY TWO CARRIAGES 
The Sidway has every advantage of any carriage 
and many exclusive features. Instantly convert- 
ible from a light runabout into a roomy, com- 
fortable crib. Folds into one-seventh the space 
of an old-fashioned carriage. ‘Easily slipped 
under the seat in buggy, auto or train. 


Siduay LONG LIFE 
GUARANTEED, FEATURES 
Genuine Fabrikoid Leather. A special grade made 
exclusively for us, and guaranteed against tearing, 
fading or peeling by us and by the E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Co., sole makers of Fabrikoid. 
ADJUSTABLE CRADLE SPRING 
Sidway REAL RUBBER TIRES 

Write to-day for name of local dealer and free 
booklet showing carriages in colors. We will also send 
you a scientifically prepared chart that enables 
you to watch baby’s health through his weight. 

Local Dealers: Write for trade proposition on the 
first line of baby carriages without a ‘‘come back. 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO. 
1020 14th St. ELKHART, IND. 


—. 





View of a Carriage Folded. 














WHAT IS NEW IN THE 
SHOPS FOR 
THE LITTLE HOUSE 


By Nelly Snead Macdonald 





Perhaps it isa little early 
to be thinking of veranda 
furnishings, but these 
are baskets that can be used indoors as well as 
outdoors. They are imported from China, 
and made of reeds and bamboo—in the nat- 
ural. The basket itself is an open frame with 
a close-woven bottom and long handles. It is 
made to hold a jardiniére or pot of ferns, and by 
pressing down on the handles the basket may 
be spread open and the jardiniére inserted. 
When the pressure is released the basket 
springs back and the pot is held firmly in place. 
The prices are low: fifty, sixty and seventy-five 
cents for good-sized baskets. 


| Hanging Baskets 











I have seen a sho 
Work of “Shut-Ins” | which speaks ie 
quently of courage, 
and it isan inspiration. The goodsare priceless, 
though the prices are low, for they are made by 
those who have put pain aside, faced a hopeless 
outlook squarely, and are doing their work in the 
world in spite of what would seem insurmount- 
able obstacles. They are the work of those 
who are incapable of working as others work, 
because they are crippled, blind or paralyzed. 
Here are things of all sorts, from the daintiest 
embroidery on wee garments to fine cabinet 
work, all done by ‘“‘shut-ins.”” To buy is not 
a charity, for the work itself is excellent, and 
the prices are very moderate. 

Desk sets and other pieces in mahogany, 
oak and Mission are made by a man who is 
paralyzed from his waist down and can only 
use his left hand. They are beautifully made 
and finished, and the complete sets cost, in 
mahogany and golden oak, twelve dollars; in 
Mission, eight dollars. The individual prices 
for the mahogany are: blotter, one dollar and 
fifty cents; letter rack, one dollar and seventy- 
five cents; calendar, seventy-five cents; paper 
cutter, fifty cents; letter clip, seventy-five 
cents; pad with wooden back and mahogany 
corners, three dollars and seventy-five cents; 
inkstand, with mahogany penholder, three 
dollars and fifty cents. This inkstand is five by 
nine inches and has a groove along one edge for 
the pen, two sunken ink wells with covers, and 
a stamp drawer with three compartments. 

Another worker uses raffia. There are little 
covered baskets for sewing things, candies, etc. 
These are fromadollar up. Here are also raffia 
mats, all white, or white with a border of blue 
or green, which are twenty-five cents each. 

A beautiful set of crochet mats for the table 
is the work of another. The pattern is unu- 
sual—a solid center of fine point crochet, termi- 
nating in starlike points, with a fine open edge 
of an effective design. The set of nineteen 
pieces, including a very large centerpiece, is 
twenty-five dollars. There are others for less, 
and orders may be given for any number of 
pieces and any pattern may be copied. 


; No less perfect is the work 
For Children | on some wee bits of furni- 
ture made by another ‘‘shut- 
in.”’ Children will be delighted with the perfect 
hinges, smooth-running drawers and the minute 
perfection of these toys. The furniture is all 
of cedar—probably originating as prosaic cigar 
boxes—and the models are copied from real 
furniture and carried out even to the knobs on 
the drawers. A bureau with a mirror and three 
drawers is sixty-five cents; a little rocking chair, 
twenty-five cents; a straight chair, fifteen cents; 
a double bed, settee and table, each fifty cents; 
a wardrobe with ornamental brass hinges, 
double doors, a shelf and a drawer, seventy-five 
cents; and a cradle, sixty-five cents. Really 
they make one long to play dolls again. 











j Cane is coming into 
| Cane for Furniture | its own again. Fora 
while the cheapness 
of leather led many people to substitute it for the 
cane backs and seats of chairs, but cane wears 
better than leather, is cooler and in many ways 
more comfortable. And not only is cane being 
used where it was formerly used, but it is also 
seen in panels in all sorts of furniture, in the 
head and foot boards of bedsteads, the shelves 
and tops of tables, the backs and seats of sofa 
beds and wing chairs, and even in lamp shades. 
The illustration below shows it used in the back 
and sides of a desk and in a desk chair. The 
desk itself is of well-finished waxed oak and the 
cane is stained to match. The desk has two 
compartments for stationery and a long drawer. 
The price is twenty-two dollars. The chair 
which goes with it is eight dollars. Either may 
be bought separately. The candlesticks shown 
on the desk are a novelty.’ They are of turned 
wood, painted with queer, old-fashioned flowers 
and splashes of color. These are three dollars 
and fifty cents a pair. 




















Desk and Chair Finished With Cane 
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Hundreds of thousands of cases of SNIDER’S 
CATSUP are manufactured within sight of the 
fields where the tomatoes are growing and 
ripening. 7 


We carefully select our seed a year in advance. 
The tomatoes are grown by farmers who are 
taught, under our supervision, how to cultivate 
and the proper time to pick them. 


Our aim is to manufacture these luscious, red, 
ripe tomatoes into SNIDER’S CATSUP at the 
earliest possible hour after picking. 


A large quantity of our Catsup is manufactured 
from tomatoes that are picked in the morning 
and promptly made into Catsup, which is in cars 
going to its destination that night, 


We claim that 


Snider’s = Catsup 


is a superior table condiment. It is delicious, 
wholesome and pleasing to the taste. We have 
thousands of customers who have used our catsup 
exclusively for a quarter of a century. They are 
still our customers and are loud in their praise of ° 
its merits. NT 













Mothers need not hesitate to allow their little onés to par- 
take freely of SNIDER’S CATSUP, It is strictly pure and 
wholesome and in reasonable quantities will be beneficial + 
tothem. — 1 
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You will find SNIDER’S CATSUP very useful in making < ii 
your brown gravies; for adding to your soups just before remov- rae: 
ing from the stove; on your hot or cold meats; for your oyster Hoa 
cocktails, with the addition of a teaspoonful of finely grated a 
horseradish and a few drops of lemon juice for each person to ie 
be served. Nast 
ot 
The good housewife knows thousands of other ways that PSN 
SNIDER’S CATSUP can be used to advantage. Iie 
Naas) 
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" Its the Process. 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
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Eat 
Dates 
Often 


Dromedary Dates 
are as Nourishing 
as they are Clean 
and Delicious. 


Y ou have a foodand 

confection combined 

in Dromedary Dates. 

They are so easily 

digested that chil- 

drenand invalids 

may eat them 

freely; so de- 

licious that 

everyone 

likesthem. 

Few fruits 

are capable 

of more 

widely varied 

cooking and baking 

uses—easily and quickly 

made into puddings, soufflés, 
muffins, fritters, bread, and many 
other food and dessert delights. There’s 
a Dromedary Date dish for every meal. 


Ask for our 
Free Book of 100 Prize Recipes 


Dromed 
Dates”. 


From the Garden of Eden 


are picked from the palms of Arabia and come to you 
carefully layered and wrapped in wax paper, packed in 
individual dustproof carttons—sweeter, fresher, softer 
and cleaner than any dates could possibly be when 
sold to you from a large wooden box. 

If your grocer or fruiterer hasn’t Drom- 
edary Dates, send his name and 10c and 
receive Special Size Sample Package, 
Ask dealers also for 


ma Fresh- 
eset Dromedary 22%, Cocoanut 
You will like this new kind of prepared 
cocoanut put up in the novel style pack- 
age that keeps it continuously moist-and 
fresh. Sample free. 


The Hills Brothers Company 
Dept. B, Beach and Washington Streets 
New York City 


Dromedary Date Muffins 
Cream two tablespoonfuls butter with quar- 
ter cupful sugar; add two well beaten eggs, 
then one cupful of milk, and two cupfuls 
flour and two teaspoonfuls baking pow- 
der ; beat thoroughly and add pinch of salt 
and one cupful Dromedary Dates cut fine. 
Bake in a quick Oven, 


COcoant! | 





The Latest 
Dromedary 
Product 











This water bottle 
gives long service 


It lasts so long because it’s made 
so well. The wearing qualities 
of every “ Kantleek”’ Bottle are 
positively assured by our written 
Guarantee to replace it, without 
charge, if any imperfections develop 
within twoyears from dateof purchase, 

When buying a hot water bottle, 
tountain syringe or ice bag, you'll 
save money in the long run by insist- 
ing on this ‘*Kantleek”’ Guarantee, 

If you cannot readily find the dealer 








in your town who sells ‘ Kantleek’’ 
goods, write us. We will tell you his 
name; Or if we have no dealer, will fill your order direct upon 
receipt of priceand your druggist’s name, No. 12(popularsize 
Water Bottle in white rubber Costs $1.50; in red rubber, $1.75 eo 
—— 
ec eBiinamton a 








AN TLLE, 


WATER BOTTLE. 





This Rocket telk whee acl” 


how to use it ) 
The important but little-known How 





facts which it tells you about the WATER 
correct use of the hot water bottle, Battles with 
fountain syringe and ice bag may DISEASE 


often prevent sickness and relieve 
minor aches. ’Tis a book you’ll 
want to keep and consult. 


Write us today fora free copy. 
The Seamless Rubber Co. "A 
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THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ CLASS 


By EmelynL.Coolidge, M.D. 


Ninth Lesson 
Foods it is Safe to Give Baby 


" HAT else should I give Baby besides 
his bottle or breast meals, and when?” 
the young mother asked her doctor. 

““The first article besides milk that it is 
usually safe to give is orange juice, but if the 
baby is inclined to have frequent or loose 
movements from the bowels do not give orange 
juice, as it is a slight laxative in some cases,” 
answered the doctor. ‘Take one teaspoonful 
of the juice from a sweet orange and strain it 
through a piece of fine cheesecloth, then add an 
equal amount of cold water that has been pre- 
viously boiled, and give this mixture to the 
baby midway between two of his morning 
meals, Ifthe baby does not vomit it gradually 
increase up to one ounce of the juice and one of 
water, and when this point isreached begin to 
leave out the water little by little until only 
one ounce of the pure juice is taken. If the 
baby is inclined to be constipated even two 
ounces of the pure juice may be given, and after 
he is a year old the juice from a whole orange 
may be used. The orange itself should be 
sweet, but you should never add sugar to it, as 
this often causes sour stomach, and acid move- 
ments that will badly chafe the baby. The 
orange juice may be begun as early as the fourth 
month in many cases.” 


“C*HOULD this orange juice be given with a 
spoon or from a bottle or cup?”’ asked 

the mother. 
“<Tt may be given anyway you like. Usually 
a baby will take it better from a nursing bottle, 
as less will be spilled inthat way. Ifit is very 
necessary that the baby should have it, and 
he does not appear to like it, then try giving it 
by means of a medicine dropper; in this way 
the baby does not taste it much, and if the 
dropper is put rather far back in the mouth 
and the bulb slowly squeezed the baby will 
naturally swallow and the juice will go down 
quickly. Ifthe baby has teeth in the front of 
the mouth the dropper must be placed at the 
sides of the mouth where there are no teeth, 
because if the glass were bitten it would be 
very dangerous. If there are many teeth 
present it is not safe to try this method,” said 

the doctor. 


“MY I give the baby tastes of food from 
4 V1 the table when he is old enough to sit up 
in a high chair, and what other things may I 
give him besides the orange juice?” asked the 
mother. 

““ Never under any circumstances should you 
give the baby ‘tastes’ of food from the family 
table,” replied the doctor. “More harm is 
done by this foolish custom than mothers 
realize. It often causes very serious illness 
and even death. Keep the baby away from 
the table until he is at least two years of age, 
and even then his food must be especially 
prepared and he should never be allowed to 
have tastes of food meant for adults. 

“< Beef juice or a cereal is usually given next 
after orange juice. If the baby is at all in- 
clined to be pale it is advisable to begin next 
with the beef juice, otherwise the cereal may 
be given first. When there is a reason for 
giving it, the beef juice may be begun when the 
baby is six months old, but the average baby 
had better wait until heis ten or eleven months 
of age. The fresh beef juice, not extracts of 
beef already prepared, should be given. Round 
steak very slightly broiled and then squeezed 
with a lemon-squeezer or meat-press should be 
used. A tiny pinch of salt may be added, and 
the juice should be given lukewarm, not right 
hot. If the baby is under ten or eleven months 
of age it is usually well to add an equal amount 
of water to the beef juice when its use is first 
begun, using One teaspoonful of each, and then 
gradually work up to one ounce of the pure 
juice. Thismay be given once daily or every 
two ddys between meals, and from a bottle if 
the baby is a young one. 

**A thoroughly cooked cereal may be begun 
when the baby is ten months old and on his four- 
hour schedule for the breast or bottle meals. A 
light cereal should be first used, and this should 
be cooked in water with a pinch of salt added. 
One tablespoonful of the cereal to a pint of 
boiling water should be cooked in a double boiler 
one hour to the consistency of a thin breakfast 
cereal. It should then be removed from the 
fire and one or two ounces of top milk (not rich 
cream) beaten into the required amount for 
the baby’s meal. Thisshould be at first only 
one teaspoonful, but as he grows used to 
it, two to three tablespoonfuls may be given. 
No sugar should be used.”’ 


‘\ THAT else may I give Baby before he is 
a year old?”’ asked the mother. 
‘Giving the white of a coddled egg with a 

tiny pinch of salt in it may be begun when the 

baby is ten or eleven months old,” replied the 
doctor, ‘‘and this may be given in alternation 
with the beef juice so that either one or the 
other is given every day. Acrust of bread to 
suck on may be allowed after the baby is eight 

months old, but he must mot swallow it; or a 

cracker made especially for babies may be 

given, but never, under any circumstances, give 
ordinary white or Graham crackers until the 
baby is one year old.” 








531 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
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You 


wheat kernel. 


make one loaf of bread. 












flavor longer than bread made from partly clean flour. 






goes through more washing, cleaning, scouring 


and purifying processes than 


It is. because of this perfect cleanliness, and 


At Cream White Grey White 


Bread made from clean flour, keeps fresh and sweet, and retains its ?, 


The Guaranteed Flour 


ma 


any other flour. 
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Have, * 


It takes about 25,000 wheat kernels to 


If there are only 10 bits of dirt in each 
wheat kernel, there wi'l be 250,000 bits of. 
dirt in the loaf of bread unless this dirt is taken out in the mills. ‘ 





Bo. ye ba See ‘ t a 

ty Creamy White Bread» 
* y f « ig 
vig af S af ft 
Ne sy Or Grey White Bread?::; * 


Figure 1 shows a wheat kemel. wt le 


} 
Figure 2 shows the specks of dust and 
dirt which lodge in the crease of every)» 
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~ because we use only First Choice of the most 
valuable bread wheat produced, that we can sell 
every sack of OCCIDENT Flour on a binding 





«:Money-back Guarantee, 


C 0 st s Mor e geri costs only a 


th 
, —Worth It it ‘ails to give you better 


bread and more of it to 
the sack than you have ever obtained from any 
other flour, the price of the flour will be re- 
funded without any argument. 


cents more per sack 
other flour, but if 





Don’t you want to try OCCIDENT Bread 


in your family, at our risk? 


Send for our free booklet “Better Baking”’ 


“Russell-Miller Milling Co, 
7 Minneapalin DSO ons 












»Old Car 


other rugs woven 

You choose the 
your rug. Plain, 
durable — guaranteed 


completed within three days. 


FRE 


freight payment offer and comp 


OLSON RUGCO., Dept. 12, 40 Laflin Street, Chicago 


Send Us Your 


We Will Dye Them and Weave 


New Rugs 


Totally different and far superior to any 


patterns. Reversible, soft, bright and 


Money back if not satisfied. 
Your old carpets are worth 
money; you can save half the cost of new rugs. 

Write today for our book of designs in Colors,our liberal 


pets 












from old Carpets. 
color and size of 
fancy or Oriental 


to wear 10 years. 
Every order 


\ Delone 
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NON-SLIPPING 


lete information. 





Holds the hair firmly; never slips. Gold, 
silver, black, perfectly finished; all sizes. 
rite for samples. 


The Package With the White Band 
The De Long Hook and Eye Co., 640 N. Broad St., Phila. 


HAIRPIN 
JAPAN | 
AND EY, ; 

































tion and our sole production. 
thing so important. 


Rubens 


Sizes for any age from birth. 
silk. Also in merino (half woo 
Prices run from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry-goods stores, or 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 20 N. 





For Infants 





can't supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


How Babies Are 


Mxeiictace 





These pictures show how the Rubens Shirt 


wards off coughs and colds. 


Note the double-thick front—the snug fit— 
No buttons. 


the absence of open laps. 

The shirts are adjustable, so they 
exactly as they should. 

A million infants are protected 
shirt. And every child would have 
mothers knew. 
your baby needs it. 

Ask for Rubens Shirts,and be sure that this / 


label appears on the front. This shirt is our inven- | 
No imitation is like it. Don’t be misled on some- | 


One glance will show you how 
See it at your store. 


always fit 


with this 
it if their 





Shirts 


Made in cotton, wool and 
1). Also in silk and wool. 


sold direct where dealers 


Market Street, CHICAGO No Buttons 








-atent Nos. 528988—S50233 (35) 


No Trouble 













































































































Every family has a 

critical cousin, and when 
Cousin Milly came that day 
to the little luncheon after 


the wedding tour, the bride 
had her moment of nervousness 
H as the cocoanut cake appeared — 

for she had madeit herself. Cousin 
| Milly’s comment was the final test. 








i] Cousin Milly looked at her slice 
as if expecting the worst (brother 
| __ Bill said ‘Hoping for the worst”) 
| then, after her first bite, exclaimed 
suddenly, ‘‘Delicious! Who taught 

you to use Burnett's Vanilla?’” 
**One of my teachers in the 
Wy Domestic Science Course,’” said 
S the bride. ‘* She always used 






Painstaking cooks know they are giv- 
ing themselves all the chances of success 
when they use the exquisite flavor of 
Burnett’s. Experience proves its econ- 
omy. Critical judgment calls it the best. 
Thereis no real rival to the pure, delicate 
fragrance of the genuine Mexican bean— 
and Burnett's is prepared with the ut- 
most care toinsurethe ripest perfection. 


Your grocer’s name (and 
yours) on a postal will bring 
you our book of 115 tempt- 
ing desserts. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
Dept. A, 36 India St. 
Boston, Mass. 









eurner’s 


varia 





BURNETT'S 
PERFECTLY PURE. 


Saperior Extract of Vanilla. 
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The artistic, yet econom- 

ical possibilities of genuine 
‘“Aurora’’ are practically 
unlimited. Its beautiful and 
distinctive silk-like lustre, wide 
variety of patterns and many colors 
enable you to match any deco- 
rative scheme perfectly and 


economically. 

“Aurora” is particularly adapted for 
casement windows, doorways, bed-rooms, 
bungalows, summer homes, etc. It has 
all the beautiful effects of expensive silk 
hangings, as well as the wearing qualities, 
at but a fraction of the cost. 

The better stores every- 
where will supply samples 


“MOSS DRAPERIES 
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MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 
ByEmelyn L.Coolidge, M.D. 





























From This Baby’s Mother 


T IS with a little feeling of sadness that I must resign 

as a member of the “‘ Young Mothers’ Club.” With 
this report my baby graduates from the infant class. It 
has been so comforting to feel that M has been 
under a doctor’s supervision for these two years; for 
that is really what it amounts to, does it not? I am 
deeply grateful for the time and consideration we have 
received. Ihave tried tolive up to the letter of your 
advice, and the result is a normal, healthy, bright child, 
as the photograph shows. I thank you personally, and 
my sincere wish is for long life to THe JourNAL and 
its editors. Mrs. R, 





HE Registry is now in its fourth year, but 
for the benefit of new subscribers a descrip- 
tion of its work seems essential. 

The aim of the Registry is to aid young 
mothers in the general care of their babies, 
to teach them how to feed, clothe and bathe 
the babies, and to furnish information about 
fresh air, ventilation and minor nursery ail- 
ments. No medicine will be prescribed and no 
sick babies will be treated by mail. 

The Registry tries to keep babies well rather 
than to cure them when ill; only a skilled phy- 
sician who can actually see the baby should 
undertake the latter. 

Babies who join the Registry must be under 
six months of age. If all rules are carried out 
by the mother the babies may remain in the 
Registry until they are two years old. If a 
mother wishes her baby entered in the Registry 
she must send his name and her own, with the 
correct address, and state the baby’sage. This 
information must always be accompanied by 
a stamped, addressed envelope. On receipt of 
this information a blank form and set of rules 
will be mailed the mother, and she must fill out 
the form and agree to conform to all the rules, 
and mail back the form accompanied by 
another stamped, addressed envelope. The 
baby will then be enrolled, questions answered, 
general advice given and a monthly report 
blank sent to the mother. Every month there- 
after until the baby is one year old the mother 
must fill out this blank, asking any questions 
she may wish to, and send it to me in care of 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JourRNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, always accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


~HOULD the monthly reports not be sent 
in regularly each month the baby will be 
dropped from the Registry. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the baby is absolutely well or 
not, a report is expected every month in order 
to complete his record and thus make it possi- 
ble to give really intelligent advice when it is 
needed. The reports should always be filled 
out in ink. 

A photograph of each baby is desired but 
not absolutely required in order to join. Other 
pictures at different stages of the baby’s devel- 
opment will be appreciated, but no photographs 
can be returned. 

If a mother wishes to have any particular 
subject discussed she may write and ask to 
have this done. If the subject is of enough 
general interest to other mothers, and it is a 
suitable one for publication in THE JouRNAL, 
an article will be written on it and published 
as soon as possible. 

The aim of the entire department for young 
mothers is to educate and help the mothers 
themselves, andthussave the babies. The thou- 
sands of grateful letters and the hundreds of 
pictures of beautiful babies that are constantly 
coming in are enough to prove the success of 
the plan, 

The photograph of one of the Registry babies 
who joined at the age of six weeks and who has 
just graduated from the Registry, and a few 
words from her mother, given at the head of 
this page, are samples of what are received. 


" A Department for Prospective Mothers 
S CONDUCTED by Miss Marianna Wheeler, 


who will answer questions about the mother 
herself, but never about the baby. This depart- 
ment is conducted entirely by mail, and only 
those letters sent directly to Miss Wheeler, 
in care of THE LapreEs’ Home JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and accompanied by stamped, addressed 
envelopes, will be answered. 

There are many things during the waiting 
period which the mother may do for herself, 
in regard to diet, dress, etc., that will be a great 
help both to her andthe baby. Miss Wheeler 
will answer letters by mail about the clothes 
of prospective mothers, but no questions of 
this kind will be answered in THE JOURNAL. 
She will take pleasure in giving advice and 
suggesting patterns. 

Do not ask questions about the mother and 
about the baby in the same letter, but ask Miss 
Wheeler all questions about the prospective 
mother, and ask Doctor Coolidge all questions 
about the baby, and be sure to send a stamped, 
addressed envelope in each case for a separate 
reply by mail. 
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WE WANT 500.000 WOMEN 


To Write at Once (Address Dept. L) For a FREE COPY of 


Ni2 7 .7e@)-. 


NEW YORK’S LEADING FASHION CATALOG 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER, 1913 


Over 1500 Illustrations and Descriptions of Smartest 
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13435 —$8.98 


Parcels Post Prepaid 


NOTICE 


We Prepay All Postal or 
Express Charges, No Mat- 
ter Where You Live, or How 
Large or Small Your Pur- 
chase, We positively guar- 
antee satisfaction on every- 
thing you buy from us, and 
if your purchase should 
prove unsatisfactory you 
may return it to us—trans- 
portation charges at our ex- 
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Ss: 


L3415— 








pense—and we will refund 
your money. $10.98 
Parcels Post Prepaid 





Women’s Advance Spring 
Tailored Suit at $10.98 


L3415 —HANDSOME NEW MODEL TAI- 
LORED SUIT FOR WOMEN. A clever style 
embodying all the smart characteristics that you 
will see worn this Spring. Made of a sturdy wear- 
ing splendid quality English Serge, every thread 
wool. Coat is the new Spring length (28 inches 
long),a smart 2-button cutaway model, simply yet 
richly trimmed with revers of heavy black satin, 
and fancy satin centered buttons on sleeves and 
collar. Has breast pocket and is lined throughout 
with good grade durable guaranteed satin. The 
skirt is a gored girdle top model with popular one- 
sided trimming and graceful plaits at front as 
illustrated. Suit is beautifully tailored and resem- 
bles a fine custom-made garment more than a 
ready-made suit bought at thiswonderfully inexpen- 
sive figure. All black or navy blue with black satin 
trimming. Sizes 32 to 44inches bust; 40-inch length 
skirt with basted hem for adjustment. Also sizes 
for small women. Samples sent upon re- 10 98 
quest. Express or Parcels Post Prepaid ° 





FOUNDED 1865 


and Newest Modes ; , 


Ni 





This BIG 
Catalog 
FREE 


SIMPSON CRAWFORD CO., 
NEW YORK, MAIL ORDER 


Business Is Growing 
by Leaps and Bounds 


Many Thousands of New Cus- 
tomers Were Added in October, 


November and December. 


Nevertheless we are not content. 
Offering the world’s authoritative 
styles at extremely moderate 
prices, we intend to make 1913 
a banner year; to break all big 
selling records; to gain hundreds 
of thousands of new customers. 


As we havea tremendous organ- 
ization and wonderful resources, 
we are equipped to do a colossal 
mail-order business. 


Our Spring and Summer Catalog 
the Most Noteworthy We Have 
Ever Prepared 











You will find it a wonderful Fashion 
Book, superbly illustrated, crowded 
with exceptional money saving op- 
portunities; a Book that delightfully 
and accurately shows all the style 
changes in apparel forWomen, Misses, 
Girls, Boysand Infants that New York, 
Paris and London will favor during 
the coming Spring and Summer. 

Also presenting splendid values in 
Silks, Dress Goods, Laces, Embroid- 
eries, Jewelry, Neckwear, Millinery, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Footwear, Under- 
wear, Leather Goods and numerous 
other lines. 


Buying on a larger scale than ever 


SS eee 


reason our prices will be lower 
during 1913 than hitherto. 


REMEMBER: OUR CATALOG 
BRINGS THE SIMPSON CRAW.- 
FORD STORE TO YOUR DOOR. 


Women’s Very Stylish All 
Wool Serge Coat at $8.98 


L3435—WOMEN’S FULL-LENGTH UTILITY 
COAT, made of firm, hard twisted English Wool 
Serge. Just the sort of a medium weight coat that 
you need for early Spring wear and can conve- 
niently utilize on an occasionally bleak, chilly day 
throughout the Summer months later. Splendid 
for automobiling, traveling, as well as general 
wear. Coat is loose at front with graceful, semi- 
fitted effect at back. Handsomely trimmed with 
inlay of rich black satin on collar, revers and cuffs 
with a touch of fancy contrasting piping and finish 
of small smoked pearl buttons. Fastens single- 
breasted with four large smoked pearl buttons 
to match. Finished with lining yoke depth 
frontand back of serge. All black or navy blue 
serge with black satin collar and cuffs. All sizes 
from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. About 54 
inches long. Also sizes for small women. One of 
the finest values we have ever offered. Samples 
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Address 
Department “L’’ 
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Your family dentist ( | pay THE PRICE 
will tell ay ree ts 


another old, old story. A story that only a very 
manly man would tell the woman he loved. 
story most men tell only to the physicians to 
whom they go for aid. He had, before he met 
me, slipped and fallen, as so many men do. 
Only once, but ! It was only fair, he said, 
to tell me and let me know the risk I ran in 
marrying him. It was a blow, great and keen. 
We talked and talked. Then I asked him to 
leave me, for I could not endure more. So 
he went away and left me alone to puzzle out 
the right and wrong of it all. I was a doctor. 
I knew as did not other girls; as only I wish 
they did know.. Whatever I might be willing to 
risk and suffer myself for him, it was not right 
that I risk it for the lives that might come. I 
had treated too many poor little mites, with 
worn, emaciated frames and sad, pale faces 
with accusing eyes that said: ‘‘Why did- you 
bring me, innocent, into the world to suffer this 
way for the guilty?” 

For days I thought over it, and prayed over 
it. But my final decision was that I could not 
do it. Dearly as I loved him, much as I ap- 
preciated all the innate manhood that made 
him tell me, hard as the verdict was for both 
of us, I could not face the little eyes that might 
reproach me for buying my pleasure at the price 
of their pain and suffering and blighted lives. 

So one evening ey for him and a him 

- back his ring. I told him why. He said noth- 

Teach your children ing for a while. Then, with white lips that 
to use each morning faltered he murmured: “You are right, girl. 
‘ / eS Oh, my God, if they only knew—if the young 

and every evening the standard 8 fellows only realized ” He turned away 


pis and left me. 
dentifrice — That was years ago. 
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Bates Seersucker Gingham established 
a reputation for durability and fast colors 
in the days when all goods were made for | 
service. i 

























To-day it is the same honestly woven, 
properly dyed fabric. 









all, the last— 
and yet that is 
the easiest for moth- 
ers to guard against. 


For style, durability, and permanency of 
color it is unequalled. 






The original Nurses’ Stripes in Bates Seer- |: 
sucker Gingham are the standard in all hos- | 
pitals for nurses’ uniforms. 


There are many substitutes on the market. 
Insist upon Bates Seersucker Ginghams. 


















Or I ons Nether of bag Pap ies oe in white crochet and in white and colored _ 
: | satin effects, in correct sizes to fit all beds, © 
PERFECT with. plain hemmed, fringed or scalloped | 


MY LIFE TEST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


edges; also with corners cut. We also make | 
white satin effects with floral designs in _ 
natural colors to match room decoration. 














. To oth Po . de [ soft chatter between numbers. Before it was 


prepared for nearly 50 years by a doctor of over I had determined to stay in the environ- 
dental surgery. ment I loved. There would be my parents and 


Ask for Bates Crown Crochet Spreads. 
my pretty home, the college life, the concerts 


Bates Crown Satin Spreads. 


You can then rest easy with the knowledge Bates Crown Colored Satin Spreads. 








aaa : i and lectures, the little neph I adored. * 
py you are giving ~ aad ha — se “returning ee E went 8 " room Bates Crown Floral Satin Spreads. 
of permanent good health, good looks, the ~ and wrote the letter, a letter so bitter that it 
ready smile — a set of white, sound teeth. |__ would forever sever the bond between us. I Bates Colored Table Damask has the 














You can't begin too early, for the first teeth have happily forgotten much that I said, but same standing among colored: damasks that 














are invariably the pattern for the permanent : peer “1 Bates Seersucker occupies among ginghams. | : 
bd it pass 1 Sslience, 
teeth, asto regularity, strength aa We'll forget. Ask for Bates Damask. b : 
and beauty. ar. 4 There are, doubtless, things to live for i NM 
ei me : Even yet: H ok 
a pitt po nye power : 4 And Life holds far nobler uses BLISS, FABYAN & Co. | : 
use have proved. It contains no Than regret. Dept. T, 72 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. | S 
gelatine, glycerine or dextrose. | With my heart full of sadness, rebellion and E 
It cleanses thoroughly, imparts a 


anger I walked along the shady old streets to 
the post-office. I dropped in the letter—and a 
sudden panic seized me. 

‘‘George,” I said to the neighbor boy at the 
post-office window, ‘‘could you hand me back 
that letter? I’ve forgotten something—im- 
portant.” I had. I had forgotten that love is 
the greatest thing in the world. 

“Sure,” he said with a friendly smile. 

I walked to the hill beyond the cemetery. 
I don’t know how long I stayed, and I cannot 
follow the intricacies of the debate that went on 
in my mind and heart. But I fought it out— 
the foolish pride that bound me to the conven- 
tions of what I chose to call ‘“‘my station in 
life’’-—and renewed the love for a good strong 
man whom [I trusted implicitly. I came down 
from my hill a wiser, maturer woman, and I 
did not go home by way of the post-office. 

That night I told Father and Mother of the 
change in our plans. Father, strange to say, 


You Can See Why 
seemed wonderfully well pleased. There seems 


ever a call to Nature in the hearts of men. 


g a & oY. 4 
Mother was more dubious. She had a “‘sis- D ape ; 4 in\\ “Se Is“The World’s Best Enamel Ware”’ 
a ar " 


natural fragrance to the breath, 
keeps the gums hard and healthy. 


Only a dentist is competent to 
i do what Dr. Lyon’s will not do. 


i Sold Everywhere 
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Bates Crown Bed Spreads are made | 
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ter who had worn herself out on a farm”’; it f " 
wasn’t just what she.had “‘ planned” for me— Photographic Illustration No. 1, | 


and, such is the perversity of human nature, I : Does Your Face 6 appearing below, shows the surface of 





found myself defending before her what I had a 9 =|: an unused Onyx Ware utensil magnified. 
previously despised. Win Favor $ a See how smooth and perfect it is! No J 
i eas ree ‘ cracks, holes, pores or fish scales. Th 
V 3 W a = ee a4 , itis impossible to escape from sani enamel oh is hard as Bt 
armer and lI. » yes! e was tannec Ay ‘ : : YB zs 
from the summer’s work, but so was “‘ Charlie”’ the Impression your physical and impervious to water or atmosphere. | 
Morgan, who had been “‘lazying” away the ‘) appearance makes upon other @ Now compare this with illustration No. 2, 
summer down East on his uncle's yacht. G) people. If your skin has the fresh- Qf | | ‘he, Surface ofan, unused ordinary, cheap bar ( 
pew = 7 Ae ge song ahaa ness of a May morning, it influences the difference—small holes or nares in enamel 
old place, - ee he , roc ea mS gt 18; the good-will of others in your favor. coating exposing the metal base which will 
grassy yard. We have prospered. We ave HE =f quickly rust. See the white fish scales (cres- 
refitted and refurnished the fine old_ brick Daggett & Ramsdell’s ; cent shape), all of which have chipped or are 
house. We have books and pictures and music. : f ready to chip off and ruin the ware. 
A touring car stands in the garage. We have | 9¢ Perfect Cold Cream * | Fish scaling is automatic and con- 


our friends with us often. My husband’s in- 





fluence is felt far and wide, in country and in : f : The Kind That Keeps”? ; af tinuous. It te not due to rough — ; 
: : town alike. Better than these we have our is an aid to beauty, of unquestioned Why this difference? It’s all in 
health, we are happy, contented, tranquil. 46 merit. It is pure, soothing and 3 the making and materials used. It costs 
1822 HOSIERY 1913 I rg ae ag adhere esr er invigorating. It is better for your \X more to male Onys Ware. The holes are caused 
er truthful. ere has been plenty of hard work. face and hands than soap, and much y a cheap enamel coating which does not prop- 
Verilie, ye maides and matrons of modern I have ironed and baked and sewed, and I . oh pe ; erly adhere to steel base. The fish scales are E 
>) : : : more cleansing. It eliminates 1 1 ; 
dayes, ye will do thee well to avail thee of think I have canned fons of fruit. But I have : : “padi +’ due to unequal contraction of the steel and enamel 
4 ° ; ; 5 d whe k and health ] —& chapped skin and other complexion after firing. All cheap, bargain counter enamel 
oode olde brands of hosierye which ye been happy; and when work and health anc : i Fe ; : 
g de ands s1ery ch y F A Be tee woes and smoothes away the marks wares will show these defects and imperfections 
Greate Grandmother boughte. happiness go hand in hand what more in life . ; _ hae if you examine them carefully. 
Sa va eke naa a ee | wif is there to be desired? ge of time. Tubes 10c, 25c, 50c; jars # A All ral ; 
- ye : per re es ye a lg peor If I have worked hard so has Esther Cole, 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50. Ss youcan see— ‘enamel wares 
welcomed: only hosierye of qualitie — anc ‘ : e ; . : a es ~ Fa . > sz x Ware is the ex- 
phan toes “% me: one of the girls with whom I attended the ®} When you insist upon Daggett & (@) | | ar not the same. Ony x W are is the ex 
saveth her purse much monie. concert that long-ago afternoon. Witness her Ramedati's vras 6 ‘Hee the test i ception—it is made right. Every piece is perfect 
Thy shop-keeper hath many Ipswich last letter: amsdell's you are getting the best ff! and with ordinary use will give years of satisfactory 
stvles, Thou canst see for thyself Tuesd ae ae , ae cold cream in the store. Write for r aoe without ee ee denting, cor- 
styles. anst § yseir. uesday we were entertained at luncheon at the roding or rusting. Jt ouilasts other enamel wares. 
IPSWICH No. 2280 Savoy by Mrs. Emory-Dodge; then from there FREE SAMPLE Try Onyx at once. If you cannot get it from your 
O- we went to Mrs. Hambright’s for bridge, to the sy ES F hacannal Staavity 3" : UR | Dealer write us. Don’t be satisfied with any sub- 
, n’s ~rcerized lisle (rpetuates 2 -fash- . . ? : - pan E aye and BOOKLET, ‘‘An Aid to Personal Beauty.’’ Address ealer write us, Jon e satished with any sub 
a. ne Pow le oe fm pean pad ot anit Middletons’ for dinner and a theater party after- stitutes which in time generadly prove the most ex- 
jonec@ quauty. sanitary Cye prolongs the ile © ; ward. I was nearly dead. I'm coming out to ; ii Y ey hee 


DAGGE | I & RAMSDELL pensive. Look for the Onyx trade mark on label. 


cotton. High spliced heel, double sole, reinforced heel b 
Dept. 6 48 FREE. Interesting Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘Kitchen 


and toe, and elastic 44 in. reinforced double top give The Oaks” one of these days, Marian, if it’s 








ided strength. Black, tan, and white. 25¢c a pair. convenient, and try to catch up. ve or speed Aide sag : 
it your pie aa Saisie Ge Sean nl your order. Ah mel The things that used to seem worth Hp 314 West 14th St. New York SE Wisdom, ape; B ested on request. W —" today. 
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12 Beach Street TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


I just gave my little annual entertainment, a 
rose luncheon—and, Marian, it cost us $65, half 


= $ 55D Buys of Fred’s salary. It just makes me sick, the awful 


A high cost of living. But what is one to do? 
s World’s Champion Ah “A al ~ hf 
im Ah, well! crucial moment in any life, 
it 140-Egg Incubator viewed through a ten-year perspective, becomes 
softened and mellowed.” 













i i Double cases allover ; best coppertank ; nurs- 
ery, self-regulating. Best140-Chick hot-water 
brooder $4.85. Both =< F 

ordered together ¢ : NOTE—The eighth installment of these interesting 
HY $11.50. Frt. prepaid Jag 7 alin ** Experiences” of girls will appear in the next issue 
of THE JouRNAL (for March). 

















isfaction guaranteed, Write for book today. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 125, Racine, Wis. 
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“For the rest 
of your life” 


The comfort and 
durability of this 


mattress 

















are proved 
today in hun- 
dreds of thou- 
sands of homes. Do 
you want an 


(sTERMOOR 


MATTRESS $] 5 


**Built — Not Stuffed’’ 













You will never know the truth about a// 
mattresses until you send for our 


Free Book and Samples 


Send a postal, and this 144-page Book 
and Samples will reach you promptly. 


A handsome, full-size Ostermoor mattress, 
4 ft. 6 in. wide and 6 ft.3 in. long, elegantly 
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finished, will 

























be sent to 
you, express 
prepaid,same 


MATTRESSES COST 


F Prer day we get 
4 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 3 in. long— | yourcheckor 


A.C. A. Ticking, 45 lhe. . . $18.00 | Money-order. 
Satin Finish Ticking, 45 Ibs. 16.50 | will be re- 
Mercerized Art Twills, 45lbs. 18.00 | turned with- 
Special Hotel Style, 50 Ibs. . 23.00 | out question 
Extra Thick French Edge,60Ibs. 30.00 | if dissatisfied 
Special Imperial Edge, 601bs. 35.00 = = Ta 
Ex.Thick Imperial Edge,70Ibs. 45.00 | tccses pack- 
Imperial Double Stitched edin ieather- 

French Roll, 80 lbs. . . . 55.00 | cette paper 
Mattresses in two parts, 50c extra. and burlap, 
Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size. fully pro- 
tected. 








= OSTERMOOR & CO. 
— 117 Elizabeth St., New York 






Our Trade Mark is Your 
Guarantee 


=| Canadian Agency: 
= Alaska Feather & Down Co., 
_td., Montreal 


I sc cn 

















This label guarantees quality 


CA 


REGIN "us. PAT, OFF. 





Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 


Established 1848. Times change, 
5 but ‘‘ Utica’’ remains a standard. 


TICA”—a pledge © 
of quality. For | 


as long as anyone can re- 
member, the name “Utica” 
has stood for good and relia- 
ble sheets and pillow cases. 





DMNA 


_ Sold by dry goods stores every- 
F where. Look for the “Utica” label. 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good | 
sheet, not quite so heavy as “Utica” 















Cotton Mills 


Utica, NY. 











Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley & 





MY FIFTY YEARS 
AS A MINISTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


but also in similar work carried on by active 
members of Doctor Hillis’s congregation in the 
various religious and charitable associations of 
the Borough of Brooklyn. 


What Doctor Rainsford Did in New York 


MORE notable illustration of the effect 

of Christian activity on the prosperity 
of the church is afforded by the story of St 
George’s (Episcopal) Church in New York 
City. When Dr. W. S. Rainsford accepted a 
call to this parish the future of the church was 
in grave doubt. In his autobiography he says 
that he was told that the situation was so dis- 
couraging that the Roman Catholics would not 
even take St. George’s Church as a mission, 
and that he was advised that the only chance 
to do anything with the church was to move 
uptown, although there was an immense popu- 
lation in the neighborhood which the church 
had never touched. 

The missionary work which Doctor Rains- 
ford organized, and still more the missionary 
spirit with which he filled what was before a 
worshiping but not a working church, brought 
to it not only a great congregation which filled 
the building from the chancel to the doors, but 
also men of wealth and social influence who 
came to it not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister; attracted not by the eloquent preach- 
ing of the rector, though doubtless his preaching 
was a help to them as individuals, but by the 
opportunity to work with the rector in the solu- 
tion of this ever-present problem, How to make 
the church reach the people. 


The Chicago Sunday Evening Club 


TILL another illustration of the principle 

which I am here endeavoring to put before 
the readers of THE LapreEs’ Home JouRNAL 
is furnished by the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club. Some gentlemen-of Chicago have hired 
a hall in the hotel section of the city where 
there is a considerable population, but not the 
kind of population which contributes to the 
support of a church, and therefore there are, I 
believe, no churches. The hall contains a fine 
organ; a large chorus choir has been organ- 
ized; speakers are invited from all parts of the 
country. Atseven o’clock on Sunday evenings 
a congregational Bible class is conducted by a 
layman. 

At a quarter before eight there is a recess, 
when the doors are opened to the general con- 
gregation; and the general congregation is al- 
ways there, filling every seat. There isa simple 
service of worship, and accompanying it an 
address limited to about forty minutes. This 
address is sometimes ethical, sometimes spir- 
itual. My theme, when I spoke there in the 
spring of 1912, was ‘‘Immortality.”’ But what- 
ever the theme there is always a large congre- 
gation. The Chicago Sunday Evening Club 
finds no difficulty in reaching the people. 

Somewhat similar services are held in other 
cities, with analogous if not always equal suc- 
cess. Nor is it necessary to such success that 
a hall should be hired. Grace Church, in 
New York City, years ago, when it regarded 
preaching of the Word and administering the 
Sacraments its whole duty, had a moderate 
congregation in the afternoon and no Sunday 
ev ening service. Since it has, under the in- 
spiring leadership of its former rector, Doctor 
Huntington, gone in the spirit of Jesus Christ to 
the uncared-for population of the East Side, with 
its practical beneficence and its spiritual mes- 
sage to the poor, and has added to its other 
services an evening service with absolutely free 
pews, its evening congregations are quite as 
large as its morning congregations and quite 
as reverently attentive to the service and the 
message of the preacher. 


How to Get the Church to the People 


‘oe question, How can we get people to 

come to church? does not greatly interest 
me. The question, How can we get the church 
to go to the people? interests me very much. 
That was the problem that interested the 
Master. That, too, was the problem He gave 
to His followers to solve. We cannot solve it 
by any mere change in methods—by stereop- 
ticon shows, theatrical advertisements, sensa- 
tional sermons, processions with fife-and-drum 
accompaniment, or rich vestments and exqui- 
site music, Gregorian or operatic. Wecan do it 
only as the church is filled with the spirit of the 
Master, the spirit of His sermon at Nazareth, 
the spirit of love, service and sacrifice. 

If the members of the church are filled with 
this spirit, if they are full of an eager desire to 
help the unfortunate, and especially the erring 
and the sinful, who are of all the unfortunates 
the most unfortunate; if their own joy in their 
companionship with their Father and in the 
service which He has given them to do is such 
that they long to make all others sharers in 

. their joy; if they count no sacrifice too great 
which enables them to impart this their divine 
life to others; they will find a way, though it 
will not always be the same way; and they will 
be ready to use any method which will serve 
their purpose, from the ritual of the Salvation 
Army to the ritual of the great Cathedral, and 
equally ready to discard any method which 
does not serve their purpose. 

What the church needs today is to change 
its question from ‘‘ What Can We Do to Bring 
the People to Church?” to the question which 
the Editor of THE Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL asks: 

‘‘Wherein Does the Church Fail to Reach the 
People?” Then seek not for some new method 
of worship or form of doctrine, but for a new 
life of devotion to the cause of the Master, a 
new enthusiasm of humanity, a new spirit of 
love, service and sacrifice. 





NOTE FROM THE EDITORS 


In his next article which will be published in the 
March number of THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL Doctor 
Abbott will suggest an answer to the question: Why 
Should We Go to Church?” by telling his readers 
**Why I Go To Church.” 
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HE housewife’s butter troubles are at an 
end the moment she makes the acquaint- 
ance of Meadow-Gold Butter. She quickly 
learns she can always depend on its freshness 
and delicate flavor. ‘There can be no substitute. 


Meadow-Gold 
Butter 


is made only from pasteurized cream in the 
country’s most sanitary creameries. It comes 
to you three times wrapped and sealed in a 
patented package to keep in its flavor. 


Meadow-Gold Butter is distributed from fifty 
distributing houses in leading cities and handled 
by thousands of dealers. If not at your dealer’s, 
write us, and we will be glad to name a number 
of Meadow-Gold dealers near you. 

















The Fox River 
Butter Company 
Chicago 














































































Deliver-& 
ed free, 
direct 
to you 


Ford’s Tailored Russian Suits 
#530— An adorable style; 
tailored like made-to-order 
suits. Trousers have special 
Ford's body-waist. In mer- 
cerized poplin, $4 each. 


Ford’s Tailored 
Wash Suits 2° 


2 to 7 
Ford’s Tailored Suits win admiration wher- 
ever worn. They are different —designed by 
specialists, and made in sanitary, airy rooms. 
In them you get standard materials, exqui- 
sitely dainty workmanship, far better cut; 
and in every way what you hope they will be. 
You can dress your children fashionably at very 
little cost and a great saving of time and trouble. 
It isn’t worth while making them when you can 
get such smart little suits ready to put on, for so 
little money. No seamstress can give them the 
clever cut and tailored look which make Ford 
garments so distinctive. 


This Catalog Mailed Free 


Get it and see all of our suits. See how attrac- 
— tively you can dress chil- 

me A 

‘ 


Ford’s Special Cut Romper 
¥ 454—Good style ; sensibly 
trimmed; shoulder seams 
double stitched ; made from 
standard quality ginghams. 
Our price 60c¢ each. 


dren with no trouble to 
you and anactual saving. 
This book shows our most 
popular models, rang- 
ing in price from 60c to 
$5.00. Compare them 
with styles you get else- 
where. Write to-day. 
Address 


Ford & Allen, Inc. 

50 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Ford's Suits delivered 
free lo all parts of the 
world, Notsoldthrough 
dealers. Money re- 
funded if not satis- 
factory. 








Giant Flowered 


Gladiolus 
25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 


Postage Paid 


This gorgeously blossomed flower, bril- 
liant and beautiful as an orchid, costs less 
and blossoms more than any other plant. 
Makes brilliant display, needs little care.\ 
Unequalled for cutting — lasts two weeks 
in water. Starts blooming in early sum- 
mer—keeps at it until cut off by frost. 
Long, graceful spikes each bear 20 or more 
flowers. From two to four spikes to each 
bulb. Always bloom the first year. Grown 
on our big Northern farm in the climate 
that makes early flowers, hardy plants, 
bigger and brighter blossoms. 


Our Introductory Offer 


25 bulbs for 25 cents. Only one set to 
each person. 25-cent coupon included, 
good on next order. 

EE 1913 catalog tells all about our 
big line of Northern-grown field, flower 
and garden seeds. Hardy, thoroughbred 
potatoes, beans, peas, etc., insure big 
money-making crops. Our seeds are used 
everywhere by professional growers. 

Write a postal today. (4) 


DARLING & BEAHAN 
211 Michigan Street, Petoskey, Mich. 














are constantly getting better. 
AY Plant them for best returns from 

Af) garden and farm. Our own farms 
ee and trial grounds prove the merit 


& / of our seeds every year. You will like 
: results they give in your garden. 


"5 Liberal Seed Collection, 10c 
yee Crosby's Beet, Crisp-as-Ice Lettuce and 
‘ Pearl Radish are three of ourchoicest vegetable 
specialties. Top-Notch Climbing Nasturtiums 
and Spencer Seedling Sweet Peas surpass all 
others of their kind. Five liberal packets 
“True Blue” Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
10c postpaid. 


Beautiful Catalogue FREE 


Describes and illustrates all that is good 
in vegetable, flower and field seeds. 
Helpe gardeners do the right thing. 
Write for it to-day. 

THE LIVINGSTON SEEDCO. 
211 High St., Columbus, Ohio 


a 
{¢ 






















REES- 


nursery bargains ever offered by us. Less than 
half ageats’ prices! 4// orders guaranteed ! 


This catal > will save you money! 


Don’t buy your piants till you’ ve read it. 


Rich Land Nurseri 


Rochester ts the 


Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 


of the work 


recente? 


REE! Money-Saving Book 


Low Prices 
Freight PAID 


Our new catalogue contains a big list of the greates 




















is the greatest book on the culture of roses and other 
plants ever published. 70 pages, exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors. Gives lifetime experience. Tells 
everything about rose culture. Describes wonderful 
Hoosier Roses, hardy plants, bulbs, seeds, etc., world’s 
best for home planting —FREE. Write now. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 21, NEW CASTLE, IND. 











Seed of Finest Spencer Varieties, pkt. 
Standards, pkt. 5c, oz. 10c. All postpaid. Catalog free. 
WEST COAST SEED HOUSE, Los Angeles, Cal. 









California 
Grows the Best 


10c, oz. 25c. 


Sweet Peas 








OSES o* NEW CASTLE | 








HOW CAN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MAKE GOOD? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Going into a seventh grade he procured from 
the teacher a copy of the questions she was 
giving her class for a monthly examination, 
and submitted them to the business men. Of 
the twelve ten received zero, and of the two 
who received any credit one paper was worth 
twenty per cent. and the other thirty per cent. 
In all cases these men assured the examiner 
that twenty or thirty years ago they could 
have done credit to themselves on such an 
examination, but that since leaving school, 
though they had been constantly engaged in 
making calculations, they had had no use 
whatever for the knowledge of arithmetic called 
for in the examination. 

One plan in the arithmetic course is to 
eliminate such useless and impractical material 
and to focus energy on the fundamental opera- 
tions and the essentials. If the children must 
have mental gymnastics let them derive it from 
the really practical, not from the rules and 
formulas discarded by business men years ago. 


No Technical Grammar Needed 


N ORE attention can now be given to written 

English, but there need be no technical 
grammar. We shall have written reproduc- 
tions of such models as the “‘ Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow” and “‘ Evangeline,”’ letter writing and 
much copying of the best poetry and prose. Few 
realize the wonderful benefit to be obtained from 
copying for half an hour daily the best passages 
from our great authors. Perhaps it is to this 
kind of study Emerson refers when he says that 
one hour each day spent in study will in ten 
years make of an ignorant man an educated one. 

Throughout each year the pupil should pre- 
serve his written English in a notebook for the 
express purpose of striving for daily improve- 
ment. The pupil should have a strong sense 
of his responsibility in making work today of 
a higher character than yesterday, and when 
he falls short of this attainment his case 
should be diagnosed and the remedy applied. 

Hawthorne’s ‘‘Wonder Book” introduces 
the class to Greek mythology, and this not 
only illuminates for them all literature, but 
also leads many to the reading of ancient 
history. 

We can do much to inspire patriotism in 
these years with such a selection as Hale’s 
“The Man Without a Country.” Suggest 
that the children take it home and read it to 
their parents. Patrick Henry’s famous speech 
and Lincoln’s Gettysburg address should be 
learned. Then take the little poem, “The 
lag Goes By’’—at this age every nerve will 
thrill in response to 

Blue and crimson and white it shines 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines; 
Hats off! The colors before us fly, 
But more than the flag is passing by. 


The work of the fifth and sixth years should 
be of absorbing interest to teacher and pupils. 
Study should be so attractive that the children 
will love their books. Even by this time we 
should discover the potential capacity of each 
child and help him to decide upon his future 
line of work. We are not striving to produce 
prodigies, but thinking men and women, 
strong in body and mind. We are not training 
editors and critics, but we surely want our 
students to carry from the schoolroom some 
beginning of culture and taste into their 
every-day lives. 


Studies for the Seventh Grade 


\ THAT shall the seventh grade be? Broader, 
deeper, richer than the previous years. 
The child is soon leaving to take his place 
among the world’s workers, and we must give 
him that which will be useful and bracing. We 
shall teach algebra this year, not as a separate 
subject but along with arithmetic, and just 
so much of each as is practical. Reasoning is 
the faculty we now seek to develop. Let it not 
be said of these boys and girls: ‘They’ve 
graduated from High School and they can’t 
reason out a problem in arithmetic.” We must 
not, however, cram them with mathematics. 

Geography should come in now for the first 
time for serious study. It will not consist of 
statistics nor of such information as the busi- 
ness man refuses to.carry in his head. It will 
be the large things, the tremendous truths, 
such as the growing mind demands, that we 
shall impart to the child. He will gather the 
details by the wayside. 

The average teacher of today is compelled to 
spend precious hours hammering into childish 
minds such facts as the area of Great Britain 
in square miles, the area of England in square 
miles, the area of London in square miles, the 
population of Great Britain, the population of 
England, the population of London! Precious 
time is wasted instilling such facts as what 
are the capitals of all the States in the United 
States, the exact boundaries of each State, the 
names of rivers and their tributaries, and after 
eight years of this “learning without think- 
ing” one hears from a girl of seventeen: 
‘*Well, one thing I never could understand is 
whether the St. Lawrence flows into the Atlan- 
tic or the Atlantic into the St. Lawrence.” 

Where is there a subject that will fill a child’s 
soul as does astronomy at this time? The 
humble shepherds of Chaldea, lying wakeful 
on the hillsides, watched the stars rise and set 
and knew astronomy as we do not know it. 
Little wonder they were thinkers and poets. 
Little wonder that we have impoverished im- 
aginations when not one person in a hundred 
can tell the hour by the sun, or knows that the 
stars hold a steady course across the sky. 
There is no greater reproach than this to 
modern methods of instruction. Let us teach 
astronomy in the seventh grade. 

The reading course may be typified by 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” 

We shall encourage the children to investi- 
gate and read with discrimination the historical 
settings of their literature. When some one 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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Style 193 
50¢ 


Style 730 
1°50 


Ferris 


Good 
Sense 
Corset 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1913 





Style 219 
50¢ 


Waists 


Every mother should know how essential Ferris Waists are to the correct 


physical development of her children: 


Ferris Waists are worn by women 


tor the reason that they combine a stylish figure with absolute comfort. 


$1.00 


Ask your dealer for the genuine Ferris Waists. 
FERR 


IS CATALOGUE. 
figure. 


If he does not have them, write us for a 


It shows the-great variety of styles and how well adapted to every 
Every genuine Ferris Waist bears the label FERRIS GOOD SENSE. 


FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 East 2ist Street, New York. 











RAINBOW BEGONIAS | 


Seven Plants 





IOWA SEED CO., Dept. L 


Seven Colors 


Flowering Begonias grow 
either in the house or out- 
doors as Preferred. Sold in 
dry bulbs so you can plant 
them now or wait until May. 
With the bulbs we send you 
Seven Paper Flower 

Pots Free 
so you can start them at 
once and set them out in open 
ground in spring without dis- 
turbing them or retarding 


their growth. 


Bulbs 
Pots 
Postpaid anywhere in the 
U.S. Large illustrated cat- 
alog of seeds, plants and 
bulbs mailed free. 

Des Moines, Iowa 








ARARRARAAR 


Ferry’s Seeds prove their worth at 
harvest time. After over fifty 
years of success, they are pro- 
nounced the best and surest by 
careful planters everywhere. 
Your dealer sells them. 

1913 Seed Annual free 
on request. 


D.M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 



















Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., 
postpaid. 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES. 1,200 acres, 60 in 
hardy Roses, none better 
grown. 47 greenhouses of 
Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Gera- 
niums and Other things too 
numerous to mention, Seeds, 
by mail 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Immense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the queen of 


bedding plants. 


50 choice collections cheap in Seeds, 


Plants, Roses, etc. 


caraces FRE 


at least cost. 


Send for it today and learn real values. 

Direct deal will insure you the best 

59 years. (21) 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 54, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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aes FlOWer Seeds 


help make prettier gardens. Sorts shown below grow freely 
and bloom all season, We will mail 


S Large Packets, Best Seeds, 10c postpaid 


Candytuft, mixed. Nasturtiums, Climbing. 
b Mignonette, sweet. Petunias, for beds. 
Poppies, the showiest for borders. 


Instructive Catalo 
Tells how to raise all FREE 


kinds of flowers and vegetables. Offers 
the most reliable sorts, illustrated 
with ‘‘true-to-nature’’ pictures. Gives 
*thonest”’ prices for ‘‘Honest Seeds.’’ 
Please ask for your Copy to-day, 


J.J. H. GREGORY &SON 3 
301 Elm St. - ; 





























FREE to Garden Lovers | 
Wagner's Beautiful Catalogue 


This handsome book will give you invaluable help in 
your home planting, whether yours is a large estate 


or a modest suburban lot. Tells how to select and 
how to Plant for quickest results and most artistic 
effects With Wagner Hardy Flowers, Roses, Trees 
and Shrubs, Places the services of the Wagner Park 
Landscape Department at your disposal without 
cost, Write today. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 705, Sidney, Ohio 














STAR FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 


For Only 10 Cts. 


Celosia Castle Gould, most 

= brilliant of flowers. 

2 Crego Aster, monster white, 
enormous in size. 

Carnation, Everblooming, 
finest white, large double 

Giant Portulaca, a glorious new sort 
of marvelous brilliancy. 

Orchid-flowered Pansies, wonderful 

Colors and forms. 

These 5 most superb Novelties sold 
last year for one dollar. Nothing bet 
terin cultivation. We mailall 5 with 
cultural directions and big Catalogue 

FOR ONLY TEN CENTS. 
Our big Catalogue of Flowerand Veg. Seeds. 
Bulbs, and rare new Fruits free to all who 
apply. We are the largest growers in the world 
of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, etc.. 
and Our stocks are the best and cheapest. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. 
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All Druggists 


















Il IAL 


» Absolute Cleanliness 
In the Kitchen 


cannot be assured unless the linen 
used there is absolutely clean; 
ry and is any linen absolutely clean 
that has been used even once? 


Scoffissue 


‘towels 


“Use like a blotter” 


are always clean, because they are used 
once and thrown away; and then besides 
being clean, they are a convenience. 


They have a number of uses to which the 
fabric towel cannot be put—such as ab- 
sorbing surplus grease from fried foods; 
polishing glassware; covering pantry 
shelves; laying over baking bread; and 
for many other purposes which will 
suggest themselves. 


150 Towels in a Roll, 35c 


(West of Mississippi, and in Canada, 50c) 


-- 















































Towels 


SOMO} ' 


The Grune, original, absorbent-paper towel is 
plainly water-marked ot-Tissue ’’ to protect 
you from short measure and poor imitations. 


Write for a free copy of 
**Mrs. Marvin’s Motto’’ 


Scott Paper Co. ® pilenctod Ave. 


Makers of ‘‘Scot-Tissue’’ in Table Covers, Toilet 
Paper and Baby’s ‘‘Dydees,’’ ‘‘Sani-Tissue,’’ 
the only Balsamized Toilet Paper; and other 
Hygienic Paper Specialties. 
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Salzer’s SEEDS 
bear big crops. Plant them and get plenty 
of beautiful flowers and juicy vegetables. 
14c Flower Garden | 16c Vegetable Garden 
A large packet each | Big packet each of 6 
of elegant Asters, | finesorts; Earliest Cab- 
lovely Sweet Alyssum, | bage, Shorthorn Car- 
showy Petunias, bril- | rot, Early Cucumber, 
liant Poppies, blue | Prizehead Lettuce, 
Cornflower and | Assorted Onions and 
stately Cosmos. 6 | Flashlight Radish. 
packets l4cpostpaid. | 6 large packets 1léc. 


25c buys both collections 
Send 30cand geta15c pkt. of grand New 
Tomato ‘‘ Red Riding Hood”’ extra, 


Garden Books F REF, 


Magnificent catalog free forall. 
Ask on a postcard. Those ordering 
seeds will getaunique24-page garden- 
ing book as premium, Writetoday. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
503 Adams St. La Crosse, Wis. 


SWEET PEAS 


20 Packets, Value $1.00; to Test, only 10 cents 
20 packets, 20 best large flowering varieties, as follows: 
sta, best white; 8 Morse, best yellow; Katherine 
Tracy, light pink; Janet Scott, grand pink; John Ingham, 
waved rose; Edward, dazzling scarlet; Miss Wilmott, 
lovely orange; tliest of All, pink and white; Lottie 
Eckford, edged; Black Michael, darkest; Horace Wright, 
claret-maroon; Aurora, striped; New Countess, exquisite 
lavender; Lord Nelson, purple; Navy Blue, grand blue; 
Countess Spencer Hybrids, grand orchid flowering ; Califor- 
Giants, 188 grand sorts, mixed; Double Sorts, mixed; 
Unwin Hybrids, waved giants mixed; Eckford’s Hybrids, 
fine mixed. We will mail one packet each of above 20 sorts 
for 10c, and enclose catalogue and check for 10 cents’ worth 
free. Customers say our Sweet Peas beat all others. 
DEPOSIT SEED CO., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
0-725 packets Best Vegetable and Flower Seed to Test, 10c. 


7 “oe Af 2 ” 
ee Prize Winners 

So say many of my patrons. 
Send a dime and addresses of two other flower 
growers, and I will send you several things :— 
1st. Full Aster Packet and ‘‘Cultural_Directions."’ 
2nd. Lifelike “BASKET OF PANSIES,” in nat- 
ural colors, size 7x 10 inches. It will adorn any room. 
3rd. **Value-back’’ coupon good for 10 cts. in flower seeds 
(any kind I list) with any later order. 
4th. My dainty 1913 Flower Catalog. It is free ; send for it anyway. 

No better seeds grown. 

MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman, 

3012 Aldrich Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Vick’s asiiism: Guide 
FOR 1913 IS READY 


Larger and better than ever. Several splendid new 
varieties. For 64 years the leading authority on 
Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
You need it before you decide what kinds to plant. 


Send for your copy today. It is free. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
1 Stone Street The Flower City 










































































“How to Have Roses” 


FREE—this beautifully illustrated, 
authoritative booklet by William C. Barry, 
expert rose culturist. Invaluable suggestions on se- 
lection, planting andcare. Write arequest on apost 
card, TO-DAY. Alsoask for7 3rd Annual Catalogue 
of The Most Complete Nursery Stock in America. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 











America’s Star Roses ga@® 
GUARANTEED. Catalog Sent Free D2 


360 of the Best Roses for Amer- . 








~ 11 leaders shown in natural col- 
ors; 85 others from photographs. 
Contains full information about 
how to select, plant, prune and grow. 

WRITE TO-DAY for this valuable book, 

with FREE DELIVERY OFFER. 

THE CONARD & JONES CO., Box 20, West Grove, Pa. 


Rose Spectalists—S0 Years’ Experience. 
























HOW CAN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MAKE GOOD? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


can prove to me that men and women are 
better citizens for having studied history in 
childhood, then I shall make a place in my 
course for the formal study of that subject; 
until then I shall content myself with cultivat- 
ing a taste for history that it may become the 
chosen reading of maturity. 

Child psychology teaches us that we must 
prepare the soil and plant the seeds in early 
years. Men may know the dates of battles 
and the genealogies of kings, and yet be no 
wiser. The greatest of pedagogical laws is: 
“Proceed from the known to the related un- 
known.” Make a child busy learning some- 
thing of human nature, motives, character; 
of the operation of laws, religions, education, 
manners, ambitions, rewards and punishments, 
and he will want to know about those of other 
ages and will seek them out. He is studying 
mankind at first hand; later is the time for 
philosophical research. 


The Eighth, or Final, Year 


NEED only suggest the work for the eighth 

year. From my plan, as I have tried to 
outline it here, it is evident that by this time 
individual preferences will be marked. During 
this last year the student ought to be largely 
allowed to choose and follow his own course, 
provided he does each day an honest day’s work. 
A good teacher can direct the work of twenty 
interested pupils, her chief aim being to guide, 
animate and encourage them in their difficult 
tasks. The majority of boys and girls will 
make gratifying progress in the following 
directions: For English, such books as “Julius 
Cesar” and “A Tale of Two Cities.” In mathe- 
matics, geometry in connection with arithmetic 
(the first two books will not be too much for 
those of a mathematical bent), physics and 
drawing. Their additional reading should be 
along the lines of higher literature, history and 
natural science. 

No mention has been made of foreign lan- 
guages for the reason that this course is 
arranged for the ninety-three out of every hun- 
dred children who cannot spend more than 
eight years in school. For this ninety-three 
a smattering of a foreign tongue would have 
no value when they have no opportunity to 
pursue the study further. For the seven another 
course must be planned, their work branching 
out in a different direction after the fourth 
year. They may then begin the study of 
foreign languages at the only feasible age: ten 
years or younger. 


Special Subjects Commonly Taught 


BOUT the special subjects commonly 
taught I have this to say: Drawing can 
be made one of the most profitable adjuncts 
of the course. It is most valuable when illus- 
trative of the other branches. Careless, inac- 
curate drawings in connection with the sciences 
or mathematics are intolerable. In this way 
the class may be taught precision. Several 
short periods for drawing are less profitable 
for older pupils than two-hour periods once 
a week. Drawing as a form of expression is 
helpful in determining a child’s gifts. In my 
school we spend half a day each week on 
drawing; attendance is voluntary, yet there is 
scarcely an avoidable absence during the whole 
year. 
: Music should not be made an instrument. of 
torture. Many a bright but stubborn boy, 
sure that he cannot sing, has constant friction 
with the music-teacher who would make him 
sing, gets into trouble with the principal who 
upholds the teacher, and leaves school in dis- 
gust, while his mother looks on in’ helpless 
despair. One mother saidtome: “Jamescan’t 
sing and never could sing. Why does she make 
him go into that music class when she knows 
it means trouble every time?’’ James had an 
unusual talent for other things, handed down 
from gifted New England ancestry, but he 
“didn’t get along” in school, quit at fourteen 
and has developed into a first-class loafer. 

Let the children’s singing, too, have a bear- 
ing on a well-rounded education. Most of the 
songs, while pretty enough, are of so childish a 
character that they are not worth remembering. 
Instead of striving after new songs let us have 
more of the old ones. What mother would not 
prefer ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light” and ‘‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” to ‘‘Sweet Little Daffy- 
downdilly ’’? 

A course in manual training carried on with 
the other work offers rare opportunities for the 
child. Here again we must use judgment. A 
young friend of mine is singularly capable with 
tools and does all the odd jobs in carpentry 
about his home, even to making admirable 
screens for doors and windows. Yet in manual 
training he was permitted to move only at the 
gait of those handling tools for the first time. 
I can never forget the disgust with which he 
said one night: ‘The idea of Miss Smith [the 
teacher] thinking that she can teach me to saw 
a board.’”’? The fault of the uniform system. 


One Scheme of Education Not Practical 
N°? ATTEMPT has been made in this 
1 


article, I need not add, to present a scheme 
of universal education. From first to last my 
hope is that in my suggestions I may induce 
parents to take this matter in hand and decide 
for themselves in each community what is best 
for their children to know, and so get away 
from this “democracy of stupidity”? that we 
have been industriously building up these 
many years. 

There are some things profitable for every 
child in every age to know and to be able to 
do, but think of the absurdity of the same 
scheme of education for a school in our over- 
crowded cities and a school in Santa Fe, for the 
child of the seashore and the youth of the 
mining town. An individual pattern of educa- 
tion is needed for each locality as much as an 
individual line of work for each child. 






































































































1,000% Profit 


sounds like the wildest kind of a ‘‘ Get-Rich- 
Quick” scheme, but it isan absoluteand con- 
servative statement of what has been and is 
being accomplished every year at an expense 
of a few dollars for Henderson’s Seeds. In 
the present acute agitation of the 


High Cost of Living 


sufficient emphasis has not been placed on the possibility of 
every man holding a partial solution of this grave question in 
his own hands, of every consumer being his own producer. 
At a little expense for seeds, a small plot of ground, even 
so small as 25 x 50 feet, will grow all the vegetables an aver- 
age family will consume. During the summer half of your 
living cost is for the things that should come out of your 
own garden. Latter day methods and higher quality of 
seeds have made it possible to cultivate the small tract so 
that a plot 25 x 50 feet with a reasonable amount of cul- 
tivation and planted with seeds of a tested quality, such as 
Henderson’s, should supply all the vegetables required by a 
family of six or seven. You do not have to share the profits 
of your own garden with jobbers, middlemen or retailers. 


Tested Seeds 


To get the best results it is necessary to get the best seeds. Every 
packet of Henderson’ s Seeds that is sold has behind it the experience 
of 66 years of successful seed growing and selling. The methods 
of seed testing and trials that were the best three generations ago 
have been improved and bettered by us from year to year, and are, 
today, still the best. The initial cost of the seeds is really the 
smallest part of your garden expense, and it pays to be sure you have 
started right. Henderson’s are Tested Seeds. 


“Everything for the Garden” 


is the title of our annual catalogue. It isa book of 212 pages, hand- 
somely bound, with a beautifully embossed cover, 8 colored plates 
and 800 illustrations, most of them half-tones, direct from photo- 
graphs, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a library 
of everything worth while, either in farm, or garden, or home. 


“Garden Guide and Record” 


is a book of 68 pages of concise but complete cultural directions, 
garden plans and general garden information. It contains in addi- 
tion a new departure in nine pages of information as to canning, 
preserving and drying of vegetables, fruits, etc., selected for us by 
the world famous Mrs. Rorer. We consider it one of the most 
valuable of our many publications. 








To get the above information and results, send for our catalogue as below 


A Remarkable Offer of 


Henderson’s Specialties 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, we 
have made up six of the best we have, into a Henderson Collection, 
consisting of one packet each of the following great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Scarlet Globe Radish Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 


To obtain for our annual catalogue, “ Everything for the 
Garden,” described above, the largest possible distribution, 
we make the following unusual offer: To everyone who 
will mail us 10c., we will mail the catalogue and our 
“Garden Guide and Record”’ and also send our ‘f Henderson 
Specialty Collection’’ as above. 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


This collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope which, 
when emptied and returned, will be accepted as 25c. cash 
payment on any order of one dollar or over. 














PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street New York City 
I enclose herewith 10c. for which send catalogue, 
“Garden Guide and Record’’ and “Henderson 


Specialty Collection’’ as advertised in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 and 37 Cortlandt St., New York City nee 





































































You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 


You can be sound in body and 
mind; efficient, well poised, with 


al Perfect Health 


and a 


4 Good Figure 
(well carried) 


Youcanmakethe 
most of yourself. 

I have helped 
60,000 of the most refined, 
intellectual women of 
Americato regain healthand 
good figuresand havetaught 
them how to keep well. Why 
not you? You are busy, but 
you can give me a few min- 
utes a day in the privacy of 
your own room to following 
scientific, hygienic princi- 
ples of health, prescribed to 
suit your individual needs. 
I have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased the Weight 


of as many more. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results are 
quick, natural and permanent, and because they 
are scientific and appeal to common sense. You can 

Be Well so that everyone with whom you come 
in contact is permeated with your strong spirit, 
your wholesome personality —feels better in body 
and mind for your very presence. 

Judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others: By teaching deep breathing and 
correct poise, so that each vital organ is in its 
proper place,and by strengthening the nerves and 
muscles to these vital organs, I have enabled each 
to do the work Nature intended, thus building up 
the strength and vitality by Nature’s own means. 

The best physicians are my friends—their 
wives and daughters are my pupils—the medical 
magazines advertise my work. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. You can 


Improve Your Figure — in other words be 
your best self. 












I want to help every woman to realize that her 
health lies, to a degree, in her own hands, and 
that she can reach her ideal in figure and poise. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly and giving other informa- 
tion of vital interest to women. Write for it and I 
will also tell you about my work. If you are perfectly 
well and your figure is just what you wish, you may 
be able to help a dear friend—at least you will help 
me by your interest in this great movement for 
greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. 


Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you 
may forget it. 


I have had a wonderful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. _ She is 
the recognized authority upon the scientific care 
of the health and figure of woman. 















































Absolutely GIVEN—these Handsome Belding 
Bags with Easy Illustrated Lesson and Belding’s 
Embroidery Designs as per offer below. We 
do this to prove the great superiority of 


BELDING’S 





EMBROIDERY SILKS 


The Handy Bags are made of Best Aberdeen Tan 


Crash stamped with handsome newest designs. 
Collar and Cuff Bags are of Special Paris Cloth, tan 
color, strikingly stamped. Laundry Bag is of Fine 
Holland Tan Linen with very popular design. 


SPECIAL OFFER: - Your dealer will give you FREE 


ames ClC Bae with every Z5 ct. Outfit 
containing 6 skeins of Belding’s Embroidery Silks, 
sson, etc., you purchase. If not send us his name, 
adding 5c postage, total 30c, and receive Bag FREE 
with outfit. Two Bag Outfits, 60c. Three Bag 
Outfits, 90c. Offer Good in U.S. Only. 
Important —Belding’s Revised Needle and Hook Book, 
80 pages, colored illustrations, sent for 10 cents. ** Modern Em- 
broidery Ideas and Irish Crochet’’ booklet FREE on request. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
201-203 W. Monroe St., Dept. D-2, Chicago, Ill. 




































Let us Clothe Your Baby 


We make and sell ewer baby need from 







birth to3 years. Complete Outfits a spe- 


free. Catalog sent free in plain envelope. 


Stuart Baby Shop 


145-A East 34th St., 


cialty. Lowest prices. Goods delivered 





New York City 
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MY NAME IN FRONT 
OF THE THEATER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


“Her Leads” never returned. For a while 
there were rumors that she was recovering and 
that she would be back ‘‘next week”; but 
finally we heard that she and “‘the Governor” 
had had some business disagreement, and that 
she was to join a rival stock company. The 
position that she had occupied I kept, not be- 
cause I was capable of filling it adequately, but 
because the regular audience of the house, the 
people who came week after week all the season, 
had taken a fancy to my personality and took 
pains to demonstrate my popularity to the 
management. 


HE months that followed were the hardest, 

as regards work, of my professional life. 
Seldom does a leading part run less than sev- 
enty-five typewritten pages, and often it runs 
over one hundred and fifty. Think of memo- 
rizing that amount of literature in one week 
with a tired brain which has hardly more than 
mastered the part then being played, when into 
the same seven days you crowd seven mati- 
nées and seven night performances of the other 
play! Then, too, the week must hold seven 
rehearsals of three or four hours each, and add 
to all these burdens the providing of cos- 
tumes for the week that is to come. It is 
an unwritten law that a woman playing stock 
may not ‘‘double”’ her dresses—that is, hav- 
ing worn a dress in one play she may not wear 
it in another unless it is so remodeled that 
it is unrecognizable. I remember one play for 
which I had to furnish two evening gowns, one 
lingerie frock, a tailor-made suit, an elaborate 
negligee and an opera cloak, not to mention a 
couple of hats and the incidental gloves, shoes 
and stockings. All this on seventy-five dollars 
aweek! If it were not for an occasional play 
where the heroine wore rags or dressed simply 
I should have ended in the poorhouse. 

We played everything from the wildest farce 
and the most lurid melodrama to Shakespeare. 
On one occasion we succeeded ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’? with a sensational affair in which the 
‘big effect’’ was the escape of the heroine from 
a burning building across a “human bridge” 
to an adjoining tenement. This ‘‘bridge’’ was 
composed of a trio of acrobats, added to the 
company for this occasion only, who linked 
themselves together and then projected them- 
selves headlong across the gulf. Upon this 
precarious footing I had to make my escape, 
fortified by the knowledge that a stout wire 
suspended from the flies was sustaining all but 
a fraction of my weight, and that the worst that 
could happen to me if I slipped would be to 
dangle undignifiedly until I could be lowered 
to the stage. 

The chief of the acrobats allayed my fears 
by saying: ‘“‘ Why, lady, we traveled two years 
with the original production of this show and 
the woman fell only four times, and she was 
just as big and clumsy as you are!” 


N Y RATHER heroic proportions were often 
Hi a handicap to me and on one occasion 
threatened to disorganize a carefully planned 
scene. ‘‘The Governor” decided to make a 
spectacular production of ‘‘Quo Vadis?”’ My 
fitness for the part of the fragile Lygia was 
doubtful, and when I read the stage direction, 
“Ursus, the faithful slave, strides from the 
arena bearing the frail form of Lygia in his 
outstretched arms,” I despaired. ‘There wasn’t 
a man in the company who could stagger 
‘from the arena,” let alone “‘stride,” with my 
“frail form’ in his arms. After considerable 
deliberation it was decided that, as the cast was 
a long one and the company in any case would 
have to be augmented, some outsider should 
be secured to play Ursus whose strength 
would be equal to the task of ‘‘ bearing’? me 
from the arena. 

At the first rehearsal there were several can- 
didates for the part. More or less confidently 
they advanced to the test; two or three suc- 
ceeded in hoisting me laboriously to a height 
where my feet dangled some six or eight inches 
off the ground, but when it came to walking 
off with me they tottered lamentably. ‘‘The 
Governor” looked gloomy. His pet scene was 
threatened. Just then he caught sight of Oscar, 
a big Swede, the assistant carpenter, who was 
marching across the stage witha mammoth tool 
box on his shoulder. ‘‘The Governor” found 
inspiration in the sight. 

““C’m ’ere, Oscar! See if you can lift her 
ladyship!”’ 

Oscar obediently put down the tool box, 
came up to me, looked me over impersonally 
as if calculating every ounce, flung one massive 
arm around me just above the knees, raised me 
gently but surely, tossed me across his shoulder 
and marched majestically up stage. It must 
have been a knack handed down from his 
Viking ancestors, when courtship consisted in 
clubbing the object of one’s affections over the 
head and then making off with her. 


SCAR came near making the hit of the 

play. His part pared down almost to 
monosyllables (a strong Swedish dialect is not 
desirable in the classic drama), his gorgeous 
proportions clad in pink fleshings and an inad- 
equate leopard skin, he posed throughout four 
acts—a calm, majestic figure with folded arms. 
Then in the fifth act his heroic rescue of the 
persecuted Lygia was good for the biggest 
‘*round” of the night. Only once did he miss 
it. ‘“‘The Governor” had suffered from one of 
his inspirations; instead of having the arena 
scene occur “‘off stage’ and described dramat- 
ically by one of the characters, he would have 
it occur before the eyes of the audience; instead 
of leaving to their imaginations the wild bull 
upon w hose back Lygia is bound, that awe- 
inspiring animal would be presented in the 
flesh, or as nearly in the flesh as practicable. 
The property man secured a hide with a tre- 
mendous pair of horns attached; this he had 
distended in a lifelike manner with a wooden 
framework. Motive power was supplied by 
two robust stage hands, one acting as the front 
legs and the other as the hind legs. The arena 
wall was about three feet high between the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 61 
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Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 1214, 25, 50 and 100 Ibs. Dutch Boy Linseed 
Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. : 

Let us send you ‘‘Painting Helps 11,’’ full of facts every house owner should know 
about painting. We will include our catalogue of 100 beautiful stencils for walls. 


LEAD 


Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati 


lead. 


T is a mistaken notion 
to suppose that you 
must paint your house 
white if you use white 


You can have any tint, 
any shade, and it lasts 
if you use Dutcu Boy 
WuiteE Leap and Dutch 
Boy Linseed Oil. 





COMPANY | 


Cleveland SanFrancisco’ St. Louis | 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) | 
| 
| 
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Protects Every EB 
Prospective Mother | 











tific maternity garment that combines solid 
comfort and ease with ‘“‘Fine-Form"”’ and 
attractive appearance. 

A skirt that always drapes evenly front 
and back. No bulkiness, no draw strings, 
no lacing. Can be worn the year round, 
Made in several styles and at prices lower 


skirt at home. 


Send a Postal for our Illustrated Book. It 
tells all about these skirts, their advantages, 
styles, material and cut. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell ‘“ Fine-Form’ 
Maternity Skirts choose from booklet the ma- 
terial and style you desire. We'll make the 
garment to your order. You wear it ten 
days—if not entirely satisfactory in every 
detail, return at our expense and we'll 
cheerfully refund your money. 


Write today for 
ae a postal 


‘tn & Williams Co. 
Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 






MATERNITY SKIRT 


AY Mapistored in US Pet Gen 


It brings you a booklet A al a scien- | 


than you can buy the material and makea | 










HN hardly any effort. Highest Polish with least 
| effort. 
4] Silver, Nickel, Aluminum, Brass, and all fine 
i} metals. 


HW TheElectroSilicon Co., 30 Cliff St., N.Y. 


"Gime Piece OF 


Lustrous Silver 


“Just makes” an attractive sideboard or din- 
ing table. While a single article, ugly with 
tarnish, spoils an otherwise beautiful effect. 


ELECTRO 
|= SILICON 


will keep every article bright and shining with 


Free from chemicals. Best for Gold, 


Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized box, 
post-paid. 





Sold by Grocers and 
Druggists Everywhere 
We pack Hamilton Coupons 
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SEWING MACHINE 
SLAVES FREED! 


3 in One will free you from sewing machine 
drudgery. 

Inferior oil gets your machine out of order— 
clogs the action parts—wears out the machine— 
and you. 

3 in One is a pure oil compound that flows right 
into the most delicate action parts—lubricating 
every bearing just exactly right. It makes the 
whole machine run rightly and lightly — smoothly 


and swiftly. Renews life and usefulness of old | 


machines. Cleans and polishes all wood and metal 
work. Prevents rust and tarnish on all metal 
parts. Won't dry out, cake, gum, turn rancid or 
collect dust. Contains no grease or acid. 

Household size, 8 oz. bottle, 50 cts.; 3 oz., 25 cts.; 
trial size, 10 cts. 

Write right now, for gener- 

Try It Free. ous sample and “3in One” 


dictionary — both free. 


3 in One Oil Co., 


42 CVW. Broadway, New York. 














Half Hour’s Work 


Saves Furniture Dollars 


Investigate the economy and high 
quality of Come-Packt Furniture, sold 
DIRECT from the factory ona 
Money-Back Guarantee. “Come- 
Packt ’’ increases the purchasing 
power of your furniture money. 


Shipped in 
Finished Sections 


All parts fit perfectly —quickly as- 
sembled —screwdriver or hammer only 
tool needed. Result: A handsome sav- 
ing and a handsome set of furniture! 








“¢ Mission ”? and *‘ Colonial ’’ 


together with a great variety of other 
styles. Artistic, dignified, durable. 
Honestly made of finest Quarter-Sawn 
White Oak, Mahogany, Willow. 


Big Book Free 


This richly illustrated volume is filled 
with rare bargains in Come - Packt 
Furniture, Pianos, Rugs and Floor 
Covering. 

FREE, postpaid. A postal brings it. 
Write today. (3) 
Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
216 Fernwood Ave. _ Toledo, Ohio 
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Nook + tye 


To-day’s fashions demand the KOH-I- 
NOOR Dress Fastener—you must have 
it or be out of style. There is nothing so good 
for waists, dresses, skirts, collars, sleeves, etc. 
KOH-I-NOOR adds to the fit and appearance 
of all garments. It can’t come unfastened, al- 
ways lies flat and smooth, never gapsor bulges, 
has no points to catch on lace or hair. It 
saves time, temper and eye-strain; can’t rust 
or pull off in the wringer. Sew on any way 
you like — no special directions necessary. 


AY 










pat. WALDESPRyy, 


DRESS FASTENERS 


KOH-I-NOOR is the 
Dress Fastener that all 
Furope uses. Fashion masters 
such as Paquin, Redfern, Worth, 
etc., adopted it on sight. Mo- 
distes, tailors and ready-to-wear 
manufacturers of this country all 
agree it’s an improvement over the 
hook and eye. Get KOH-I-NOOR in 
your new garments,— it means better 
looks, wear and satisfaction. Look for 
the letters K. I. N.—none other con- 
tains the Waldespring, the patented part 
necessary for security. 


W; it for Premium Book, and see the gifts re- 
rite deemable for the coupons on each card. 






Waldes & Co., Makers, 142 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw London 

















OLD DUST 


cleans like magic 











Gold Dust is more than 


soap—does more than 
soap. Soap merely cleans; 
Gold Dust gets under the 
surface, kills every germ, 
washes out every impurity 
and sterilizes everything it 
touches. 


It is a sanitary cleanser 


which cleans quicker and 
better than anything else, 
and saves the housewife 
the toil of rubbing and 
scrubbing. 


Gold Dust does all the 


hard part of the work— 
you merely assist it. 





Gold Dust is sold 


in 


large packages. 
The large package 
means 

economy. 


5c size and 


greater 








*‘Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work’’ 














MY NAME IN FRONT 
OF THE THEATER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


footlights and the scene of our operations, so 
that all the audience saw when the bull romped 
upon the scene, well up stage, was a fearsome 
spectacle of wildly tossing horns and heav- 
ing back, with poor Lygia bound thereupon. 
Meanwhile the property man emitted appalling 
bellowings through a megaphone in the wings. 
My position during this operation was a 
most unhappy one. Bound to my steed by a 
surcingle-like arrangement, and clinging for 
dear life by means of handholes left for the 
purpose in the animal’s framework, each night 
I bitterly bemoaned ‘‘the Governor’s” love 
for the spectacular. As the week wore on, the 
stage hands playing the bull’s legs, whose mode 
of progress had been at first a discreet amble, 
had developed a sharp canter which to my out- 
raged sense of equilibrium felt like a tendency 
to polka. On the night in question, just as we 
reached the middle of the arena, the front legs 
executed a sprightly jig, the hind legs started 
to two-step, I lurched, lost my grip, the sur- 
cingle slipped and broke, and I found myself 
on the floor underneath the still prancing bull. 
There was a moment’s delay while I rolled 
to safety, another while Oscar gathered me up 
and “bore me from the arena,” a rumpled and 
dirty Lygia; and when he did accomplish that 
gallant feat he was greeted with wild laughter 
instead of his accustomed applause. He was 
annoyed; his placid nature was roiled to the 
depths; in his throat rumbled ominous words 
which I have reason to believe were Swedish 
maledictions. My mishap had ruined the burst 
of acclamation which he had come to believe was 
his due, and he never quite forgave me for it. 


S MONTH followed month in the stock 
company the work grew easier for me. 
My memory, worn bright with use, made each 
succeeding part more easily learned. Even 
though our rehearsals were insufficient and 
hurried I was learning much of the technic of 
the stage, was gaining the firm touch of the 
experienced professional, teaching myself to 
get effects by judicious restraint, learning to 
curtail the reckless expenditure of force that 
is the hall-mark of the amateur. I was pro- 
gressing and I knew that I was progressing; 
my audiences liked me and I liked them; and 
I should have been very happy but for my 
husband’s spirit of unrest. 

For the first six months of his engagement 
he had been quite contented. His work as 
juvenile man was not heavy, he did it well, and 
he had become decidedly popular. He rejoiced 
with me when I was promoted to the ingénue 
réles; but when I landed in the leading wom- 
an’s place he was worried about my ability 
to make good, my experience had been so lim- 
ited, and he hated to see me assume responsi- 
bilities which I might not be able to discharge 
with credit. When I first played the “‘leads”’ 
his experience, so much greater than mine, was 
invaluable to me. He coached me indefati- 
gably, and as my popularity with the audience 
grew his criticisms guarded me against the ever- 
present danger of the stock actor: the danger 
of thinking the applause due to talent when it 
is really only due to the audience’s affectionate 
familiarity with the actor’s personality. 

As time wore on his criticisms grew a little 
hard to bear, although they were generally 
quite just, for technically my work-was not par- 
ticularly admirable. I was working under too 
high a pressure to have time or strength to 
devote to nicety of detail, and my nerves grew 
too tense with overwork to bear philosophi- 
cally a constant harping on my sins of artistic 
omission or commission. I suppose the truth 
was that we were both feeling the effect of the 
incessant round of hard work, the confinement 
day in and day out in the stuffy theater. At 
home and at work my husband poured into my 
ears his ever-increasing tide of dissatisfaction 
and discontent. He did not like the parts he 
was playing, he did not like the audiences, he did 
not like the people in the company; and he 
liked least of all the fact that when our leading 
man left us ‘“‘the Governor” went outside the 
company to replace him, while my husband 
felt that his promotion was only a matter of 
justice. Time, upon which I had relied to heal 
the wound to his pride, seemed only to make 
its hurt more deep. He grew more sullen, more 
bitter; he resented everything; even my little 
successes seemed to rankle; and his work 
suffered in consequence. 


JYERHAPS I should have foreseen what fol- 
lowed, but with every hour crowded with 
nerve-taxing work one wastes little time in fore- 
casting the future. We were well along in our 
second year in the stock company when my 
husband informed me that he had an offer of a 
part in a production planned for the road. The 
thought of our separation had never struck 
me as a possibility, and I took it for granted 
that the offer was for a joint engagement. He 
described the part they wanted him to play. 

“And what’s the part for me?”’ I asked. 

“‘Well—er—you see, there isn’t anything 
you’d care to play,” he answered. 

I would have protested, but I was hurt; my 
pride prevented me from reminding him of our 
resolution that the profession should never 
separate us. His resignation from the stock 
company was sent in that day. 

When the news of his impending departure 
had become common property one of our com- 
pany, Miss Benson, remarked to me with a 
careful casualness of manner: ‘‘ You'll be quite 
lonely when your husband’s gone, won’t you? 
How nice that he was able to get Letty an 
engagement in the same company.” 

Letty was a girl who had come into the com- 
pany a few months before to play utility busi- 
ness. She was the “‘clinging-vine”’ type, with a 
skin like milk and a voice like cream; and to see 
her raise her blue eyes heavenward, clasp her 
tiny hands and say: ‘Oh, Mr. Jarvis, I think 
your acting is so wonderful! I can’t fancy how 
you do it!’ would have been an object lesson 
to any ingénue in the business. Her depart- 
ure was news to me, but it did not strike me as 
particularly odd that my husband had failed 
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Tuts BEAUTIFUL Book SENT FREE TO You. 


better clothes for less money. 


It shows you the very newest of the 
beautiful New York SPRING STYLEs at 
prices that will surprise and delight you. 


The people of this country have at last 
obtained the much desired Parcels Post 
System. It is easy to see what this 
means to you in convenience, in direct 
economy, and so in greatly reducing the 
cost of living. 


All the Advantage, all the Economy, 
all the Pleasure of shopping in New York, 
now is yours, and you will be delighted 
at the splendid opportunities this Perry- 
Dame Style Book gives you, and 
at your saving: : 


Beautiful Waists, $ .98to$ 4.98 


Exquisite Dresses, 1.98 “© 23.75 
Smart Suits, . 9.75“ 24.98 
Stylish Coats, . 5.98 “ 17.50 
Charming Hats, . . 1.95“ 14.98 
Dainty Lingerie, . . 25“ 2.98 


Everything in Clothes for Women, 
Misses and Children 


Remember, Perry, Dame & Co. send 
a SIGNED GUARANTEE BOND with 
every purchase, which assures you of 
absolute satisfaction, or we will cheer- 
fully refund your money. And we pay 
all Mail or Express Charges on everything 
we sell. 

Our prices were never so low as they 
are this season, and the styles were never 
so beautiful or more becoming. So all 
this pleasure and saving will be yours if 
you to-day write for your copy of this 
beautiful new Perry-Dame Style Book. 
It will be sent you free by return mail if 
you send your name and address. 

We picture for you here just one ex- 
ample of the values always to be found 
in the Perry-Dame Style Book. 


A Beautiful Dress 
and a Decided Bargain 


$4.98 


J-41— Did you ever have a dress that 
you positively fell in love with as soon as 
you saw it, and that was a source of 
pleasure and delight to you every time 
you put it on? 


Well, this is just that kind of a dress. 
It is made of very fine quality Voile, 
richly embellished front and back with 
Art Lace and heavy raised Mercerized 
Embroidery, as pictured. In the center 
is a beautiful insert of lace in Macramé 
pattern. The fashionable round neck is 
made of fine Lace in Irish design, and 
the stylish three-quarter length sleeves 
are made of Embroidery and Lace, and 
are prettily pin-tucked. 

The skirt of this handsome dress dis- 
plays truly wonderful workmanship. It 
has long, graceful, height-giving lines, and the 
beautiful Embroidery panels, the dainty Pin- 
tucking, and the three rows of Lace with folds of 
Voile in between make it altogether charming. 
WHITE ONLY. Ladies’ Sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
bust; skirt length, 40 inches, with 3-inch basted 
hem. Misses’ Sizes — proportioned to fit Misses 
and Small Women: 14 years — bust 32, skirt 
length 34; 16 years— bust 34, skirt length 35; 
18 years—bust 36, skirt length 37; 20 years—bust 
38, skirt length 39; all with 3-inch basted hem. 


This dress is very stylish and becoming. It is 
well made and finished in every detail, launders 
splendidly, and is very serviceable. And never 
before has such a dress been offered at anywhere 
near this price. The origina! model cost many, 
many times as much, and this is a decided oppor- 


tunity for you to secure an exact du- $4 98 
e 


plicate at an exceptionally low price, 

Remember, We 
Always Pay All Mail 
or Express Charges. 

Easter comes early this year, 
March 23rd, so the new styles 
were made ready earlier than 
usual. Sendfor your Perry-Dame 


Style Book to-day. It is ready 
now. And it is FREE to you. 


This SIGNED 
GUARANTEE 
BOND goes with 


every article we sell. 


PERRY, DAME & Co. 


WE PAY 
POSTAGE 














‘ It tells you how you can buy 
ney. It is a book you will be glad to get, and you will 
find every page of absorbing interest to you. 
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4 . Goods listed below are extra 
rosea "You en whose firm employed my husband. “Pity you Transformation short stem, made of splendid 
* get the same Reed refused our offer to come and work in the forming complete quality, selected sanitary hu- 
quantity and Rocker 170 piece with your husband,” he said. ‘The part covering dressedin man hair, and to match any 
quality of sup- Given with Larkin Products for you was great, better than his. You’d have latest Parisian di a had 
plies you now obtain, and these fine furnishings taken the show away from him. Still I can i Mahe ol 46 a, See 
besides. There are over 1700 articles understand what your husband said, that your sayin Seege df t Straight Switches Wavy Switches 
- Given To You as Extra Value position here in the stock is so secure that you In. guaranteed firs Pe alg! vy 
4 didn’t feel like taking chances on a new piece.” quality, : Natural so - ez os ** be tro 
“ + : é bes we ore 
: But he I never finished the sen- Curly hair. $9 85 2 oz. 22in.. | 1.756 24 in. 3.85 
4 Vy ARKI N tence. If my husband had lied to me there was Special Priced 3% “a . eH Hr} _ +4 
: no reason why this stranger should know it. Padi ht 8 Switch, r 
Factory-to-Family Dealing That was a bitter moment. Even when, a Devche K, 2 ey ty oe, aa 
ii calla ‘ f little later, the fact was forced upon me that sycne not 3- Fem, pe) 24 in. Wavy am 
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silverware, crockery, even on an ugly truth, when I was brought face to in. Natural Wavy oy eA sizes ‘and grades 0 of 7? 
timely furs and stylish face with the knowledge that had forgiveness Switch of selected Wigs, ‘Ladies’ a 35 to 50.00 
new wearing apparel! been possible to me, my forgiveness was not : 
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4 Send For Illustrated Catalog by an excited and nervous little man who De artment ia ctr prog wavy hair. An all- 
| It explains everythi 1 is mai e seemed on the verge of tears. I could not hel * Pp sa. Stamnes pete Wann 
plains everything and is mailed free upon request. s , ge ( - 4 co eip is in charge of the best Mas- / instructions on “ Beauty d ’ hai 
Sending for it will not obligate you in the least. Just write a overhearing the plaint with which he was bom- ¢ , e under one sown Nair 


weasel” - ee 5 somebody with a study like chain lightning x end Gaetan, ae Dept. 12, 209 State St., Chicago 
aa#es= 0 Nearest Address) i s T 5. aes ari > ? 
as2e* £ that can go on tonight. Where’s Mary Mack: eieehin x i sce. Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 
Lg Larkin C2. She anuiel do it.” guarantee fit, color and pr & 
Buffalo, N.¥., Chicago, Peoria, Ill. “On the road; California,’’ responded the 
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- aii 7 Half a dozen names were suggested, but the —How I oO Have— 
S Name women who belonged to them were all reported e ashington's Birth ay avors 
" as inaccessible. Finally the excitable little More i- urniture 
@ Address man’s eyes settled upon me. Suddenly he sie : Ray Satin U. S. Shield Shape Box, 
u G. P. 202 : Ate saat 2 : ‘sir eats , Give every room in your home the furniture it needs. Cushion Top, 10c; Washington 
ey a a ae cant Sah ci ly it lowered his voice, but I could see his lips frame Use Brooks MASTER-BUILT chairs, rockers, tables, “Valley Forge’? Tent 10c; 
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money for home fur- 


immediately get the 
ones shown here or 
your choice of 
hundreds of a) 
others,asa bo- y svn, Aw) 
nus on factory- @\V— ONY * 
dealing. Just buy ‘Wiiyyyyery 
your soaps, toi- 
let articles, teas, 
some food prod- 


household sup- 
plies direct from 


You see, our direct deal- 
ing saves you all the ex- 
penses and profits you 
now pay, and this sav- 
ing is merely being re- 
turned to you 
when you get 
these high-grade 
articles witheach 
purchase of our 
Products. Every- 
thing is guaran- 
teed to satisfy. 


expense if every 
article does not 
suit you in every 
Given with Larkin Products Tespect. 

You've heard about Larkin Co. for years. Why 
don’t you profit by our popular plan of factory- 
dealing and get some fine furnishings for your 
home without increasing your living expenses? 


Colonial Dresser 
10230 


postal, mentioning this magazine, or send the coupon below. 


Send This Coupon for . 
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to mention it. It was not important; I have 
never been adept at the form of mathematics 
known as ‘‘ putting two and two together.” 

So my husband went on the road; also Letty. 
The two new members of the company who 
filled their places came, were ‘‘ broken in,” and 
the routine of the work went on as before. 
There was small leisure for loneliness. Occa- 
sionally Miss Benson aimed at me a little dart 
of innuendo, but it glanced off harmlessly. 
Why should I heed her? But Fate had in 
store for me a shaft against which I could not 
protect myself. 

Quite by accident I met one of the men 





asked nor desired, when I realized finally that 
my domestic happiness was at an end, I did 
not suffer any more keenly. Of course I could 
not stay in the stock company after that. Indi- 
rect expressions of sympathy, pitying glances, 
I could not bear. I could only try to find 
among strangers the peace i could not find 
among friends. I turned a deaf ear to “‘the 
Governor’s” protestations, his offers of ad- 
vanced salary, and went automatically on with 
my work until a satisfactory successor was 


HOPED to find work quickly. The sum I 

had saved from my months of hard work 
was not large, and I knew that idleness might 
lead to brooding and vain regrets. So at nine- 
thirty on the first morning after my return to 
New York I was at the office of the most im- 
portant dramatic agency. The agent had not 
arrived. When she did appear she was followed 


barding her placid personality: ‘‘Yes; she 
broke her ankle! One o’clock last night getting 
out of a cab—icy pavement! No; the under- 
study that’s been with us all the run left last 
week and the new one’s impossible; anyway 
she doesn’t look the part. I want a big woman; 


““That’s the type.” 
There was a moment’s whispered consulta- 





2 1 tk heck i 15c, 25c, 50c; Cherry Tree in 
tion and the agent beckoned to me. because Clay Pot 5c; Hatchet Boxes 
“eC ‘oe ” at sma expense of our 5c; Hatchet Fan 5c; Satin 
Come here, Miss I forget your name. astonishing prices — arlessthan what Hatchets 5c, 10c, 25c each; 
I supplied it and came. 


The excitable little man inquired feverishly 
as to my past experience and seemed to be 
disappointed that it held nothing more distin- 
guished than my record as leading woman in a 
““cheap stock”’; then he asked about my study; 
could I be perfect in thirty “‘sides’”’ by that 
night? I could; the firmness of my answer 
must have reassured him. He explained the 
emergency, and told me the name of the at- 
traction, a Broadway success at a prominent 
theater, under one of the best-known manage- 
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gladly give our customers the benefit. 


Our New 





quality hair. 
Switchcan betaken 
down and used as 


| 
switch, Price DoD 


Ladies’ 
Full Wig 


ala pompadour 





effect shown in the 
illustration, only 
selected long 
French wavy hair 


J canbewsed $3 Of 





Our Wig-Making <l 


ter Wig Maker we know of 
in this country. We furnish 
complete directions for tak- 

ing all measurements. We 
make Wigs and Half Wigs, 
Transformations, Tou- 
pees, etc., to order for 





find 








You must know the guadity of Hair Goods before the przce counts. 
Our tremendous buying power (we are the largest mail order Hair Mer- 


chants in the world) brings exceptional purchasing opportunities to us, of which we 
We sell only the better qualities of Hair. 
Our stocks are enormous and our styles always the latest from Paris and London. 

But we don’t ask you to take our word. You may make your selection 
from these special offerings or from our big new catalog, and we will send 
you the goods on approval, prepaid, without a cent in advance. Exam- 

ine them, compare them, and 
judge for yourself before you pay. 


When Ordering Goods 


Send long sample of your hair, cut 
near the roots, and we will forward 
goods, prepaid On Approval. If you 
same perfectly satisfactory 
and a good bargain, then send us 
the price. If not, return the goods 
at our expense. 
and gray shades are a little more 
expensive; ask for estimate. 


Everything issent found, when I closed that chapter of my life To secure the Write us today. 
ee. and went back to New York—to forget. soft and charming Write today for this new 


HAIR BOOK 


This book, just off the press, is 
the largest and handsomest we 
have ever published. We want 
every woman towriteforit. Beau- 
tifully illustrates all the latest 


person can understand. 


PARIS FASHION CO. 






Rare, peculiar 





Fluffy Ruffer 
Made with 16 in., 
first quality, natural 


Cultureat Home,’ clearly 


, to produce fluffy, 
illustrated so that every 


rolling effect. “$4, 95 


Price .. 








Beautiful designs — solid quarter- -sawed oak 
throughout — wide variety. 


ee 


You choose the color. 
You can furnish the entire house 





you’d expect to pay for such splen- 
did furniture. Every piece 
guaranteed. We ship in 
complete finished sec- 
tions— easily assembled in 
a few minutes. Write for 
book of 100 designs — 
illustrated. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
102 Sidney St, Saginaw, Mich. 


No.10 Rocker 





f . 
| $8.50 ‘asus! 

























Cherry Log Boxes 5c, 10c, 25¢ 
each; Cherry Trees on Box 






Miniature Hatchets 15cdozen ; 

Favor Cherry Sprays 5c, 10c 
each; Drum Boxes 5c; Cherry Brooch 5c; 

tinental Hat (box) 10c; Continental Folding Hat 5c; 


Con- 
Straw 
Market Basket with Cherry Spray 10c; Washington Buttons 
30c doz. ; 
Basket with Cherry 10c; U.S. Shield Ice Cream Cases 50c 


Washington Head on Pin 5c; Crépe Paper 


doz.; Washington Birthday Jack Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, 
$4.00; Dinner Cards 35c doz.; Tally Cards 25c doz. ; Crépe 
Paper Napkins 35c Package. Large Favor Catalog—Free on 
Request. We make up $2.00 assortments of pc 0 
Birthday Favors. We posttively do not pay mati charges 


B. SHACKMAN & CO. >=*-32;8%. 


























Tinted in shades of Brown and Yellow : : 
ments in the city! 






= 48 BREEDS Fine pure bred chick- w It 
; , fete f een a fs ens, ducks, geese and 35Y f N ead —! - 
I could hardly believe it, even when he sidienes.” Wastuaen aaeea, Gaade cad very ears O ervousnes Poor by 
placed the manuscript in my hands and told me beautiful. Fowls, eggs and incubators at low | The Man Who Did It. Given with Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
to report for rehearsal at one o’clock. ‘‘ You'll 


prices. America’ Sear poultry farm. Send | 


t booklet d three months’ trial subscrip- 
4c.forlarge, fine, Nineteenth Annual Poultry Book. ead ery hetgmsehiay 


play it tonight, but you understand that you’ve tion to Nautilus magazine of self-help, for 10 cents. 








New Design Pure Linen Russian 


Crash Pillow Top—and Back 


This handsome conventional design pillow givenaway 
in order to introduce Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian 
Silk Floss into every home. Just send us 30c to cover 
the regular retail price of six skeins of silk to com- 
mence the work with. Outfit includes: 
One Pillow Top, stamped and hand tinted on pure 
linen Russian crash, size 17x22 inches. 
One Pillow Back. 
One Complete Embroidery Diagram Lesson, showing 
you just exactly how to take every stitch. 
One aed Premium Art Book, yo mn over 500 
of the peser embroidery des 
SIX SKEINS OF RIC HARDSON* S GRAND 
PRIZE GRECIAN SILK FLOSS. 


Richardson’s Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk Floss 


is a pure silk floss which is unexcelled for all sorts. 
of embroidery work. We want every woman in 
America to know of its overwhelming superiority — 
hence, we are making this great introductory offer. 
H to get the outfit. Just enclose 30c in stamps 
OW or silver and the name of your dealer. This 
exceptionally attractive offer is made to introduce 
Richardson's Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss into every 
home in America and may be withdrawn any time. 
Do not delay. Just send 30c in 
Send Today stamps or silver and the name 
of your dealer and we will send you the entire outfit. 
Write TODAY. 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
305-309 W. AdamsSt., Dept. 2012, Chicago, Ill. 











MVium”’ 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t ‘‘Mum,” send us his 
nameand 25cents,and we'llsendit postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





got to make good, very good, to keep the part?” 

I murmured my comprehension of that 
fact and also my thanks for giving me the 
opportunity. 

He started to go, but paused on the thresh- 
old and returned, his face more worried than 
ever. ‘‘There’s one thing more I forgot to ask. 
It’s very important.”” My heart sank. Was I 
to lose that precious chance after all? He fixed 
his eyes upon mine and queried anxiously: 
“Are you afraid of horses?” 

If he had said, ‘‘Are you afraid of tigers?” 
my answer would have been the same: ‘“‘ Not 
at all.’ No animal that ever stalked could 
have frightened me away from that engage- 
ment. The little man heaved a relieved sigh 
and left. The agent explained that the'sen- 
sational effect of the play was a battle scene 
into which the character I was to play rode 
madly, bearing dispatches—as they always do 
in military melodramas, and never, never do in 
military life. 


"boson is no need to go into details. To 
my quick study, cultivated to the last de- 
gree for months, the thirty “sides” were child’s 
play. My limited knowledge of horseback 
riding proved equal to the occasion. I played 
the part not only that evening, but also for 
months to come. A stroke of luck had done 
for me overnight what my own efforts might not 
have accomplished in five years, perhaps ten, 
perhaps never; it had made me that envied 
above all others: a “Broadway” actress! The 
stigma of “‘road” and “‘stock”’ was re moved; I 
belonged to the theatrical "Glite® : 


After ery my sutiiaional progress was 
comparatively steady. Managers began to 
associate my personality with a certain type of 
part, and it was pretty certain that when the 
theatrical season rolled around my name would 
be found among the list of engaged. But it was 
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eyeglass 
sufficiency ? 


REMEMBER THE NAME 


Uur-on 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


H-7 Shur-on Guards 
make eyeglasses a pleas- 


ure and comfort for those 
who have been unable to 
even wear eyeglasses. 


After 35 years’ experience 
the first Shur-on was made 12 


years ago. Today, with new 
guards and improvements, 
Shur-ons, always the best, are 
better than ever. 

Write ag ‘How 


to Buy G lasses 
Intelligently.”’ 

E. KirsteinSonsCo. 
Ave. G 
Rochester,N.Y. 
Established in 1864 





| THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. 583, Holyoke, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR 
Sent On — 
i euie Sample 


Transformations, Pom- 
padours, Waves and 
Wigs, with or without 
side or center partings. 
All kinds of beautiful 
ventilated work, so natural in finish as 
to defy detection. Send for Art Cata- 
log and Latest Fashi Ss 

“Fall Fancies.”” Also Kalos Gone 

“Beauty’s Charm.” 

Ladies visiting Chicago may have 
their own hair made Naturally Curly by 
the Nestle Process. We are the Agents 
for America and hold the Nestle License 
to do and also to teach this wonderful 











f se 
Torsade Switch 
$8.00 and up. 















process. Write for information. 
SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) | (Wavy Hair) 


1% 0z.18-in.$1.00 1% 0z.20-in.$2.00 
2 oz.20-in. 1.35 1% 0z.22-in. 3.00 
2 oz.22-in. 
214 oz.24-in. 
3 oz.24-in. 3. 
3 oz.26-in. 4.95 
4 o2.30-in.10.45 Wavy Switch, 8.00 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 


rN KALOS 
=J Complexion Powder 


a delicate toilet necessity. 
Used by a million ladies. 
Price, One Dollar. 

The E. Burnham Illus- 
trated Lessons teach 
everything we do in 
BEAUTY CULTURE and 
in MANUFACTURE 


SEND FOR FREE 
PROSPECTUS. 


E. BURNHAM 
102 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 112. 

































































































Is the Easy Way 


T puts an end to crawling on your 

hands and knees and back-break- 
ing stooping to dust, clean and polish 
hardwood floors. 

No more moving of beds or heavy furni- 
ture to dust under them, or no more 


stretching to dust the tops of doors, closets 
or mouldings. ‘The 


‘Edar Mop 


makes it easy to clean those hard-to-get-at 
places. It collects all the dust from every- 
where and holds it. 


Try It at Our Risk 
The price is $1.50, which will be in- 
stantly refunded by your dealer if you do 
not find the O-Cedar Polish Mop perfectly 
satisfactory in every way after two days’ 
trial. Sent prepaid on receipt of price when 
not at dealer’s, 


Channell Chemical Co. 
1415 Carroll Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 








Se RON te 


“BEST IN \ THE Wort! 





1”? 





_ 


Spoonful to a 
Cup of Salad 
Dressing. 


An Appetizer. 


LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Have a bottle on the table 
as well as in the kitchen. 
Once used, the whole fam- 
ily will have it. 


An indispensable relish for Soups, 
Fish, Roasts, Steaks, Game, Gravies 
and Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 














are : be -tter than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast COxors. 
12 dozen full name $2.00, 6 dozen $1.25, 3 dozen 
85c. Other prices on application. Have your 
friends’ names woven. 

An Ideal Gift. Essential at Boarding Schools. 


Send for Samples to 
J. & J. CASH, L’t’d, 606 Chestnut St. 
South Norwalk, Conn.,U.S.A. 


Orders can be placed through your dealer. <a 




















Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1913, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and described. 
Incubators and brooders, low price of stock and 
eggs for hatching. A perfect ee | to all poultry 
raisers. Send 10c for this noted boo 
B. H. GR 


EIDER, Box 82, ‘Gheems: Pa. 





MY NAME IN FRONT 
OF THE THEATER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


not all aneasy road by any means. There was 
one disastrous year when four plays in which 
I was employed failed one after another. I 
drew about twelve weeks’ salary that season, 
to offset bills, aggregating two thousand dol- 
lars, for dresses I had worn in the doomed enter- 
prises. That year I had to spend my summer 
working in a stock company to keep the wolf 
from the door. There were periods when my 
jewelry was in pawn and my board unpaid for 
weeks. Sometimes when I had work it proved 
as hard as in my barnstorming days. There 
was one season in the support of a popular star 
when I traveled nearly forty thousand miles in 
forty weeks! Sometimes I was forced into 
associations which I heartily disliked; once or 
twice I was cheated out of money through 
irresponsible managers; but through ups and 
downs I always sustained myself with the 
thought that from an artistic viewpoint I was 
progressing. 

From a financial point of view, however, I 
was almost standing still. My reputation was 
growing, my salary had increased, but the de- 
mands upon me had increased with the salary. 
My position demanded that I dress well, that 
I live comfortably and in some place where I 
could entertain when the occasion demanded. 
All this costs money, and explains why, up to 
the beginning of my career as a star, each 
summer season of idleness found me with just 
about enough money to tide me over until work 
began in the autumn. And I was considered 
one of the lucky ones too! 


T WAS my “luck” that led to my first star- 

ring engagement. Owing to a succession of 
failures one of the Chicago theaters was left 
without an available attraction. In need of a 
stop-gap a play by a comparatively unknown 
author was unearthed, a company engaged, 
and I was sent for to play a part which was de- 
clared to be “right in my line.” At rehearsal 
my first impression of the play was distinctly 
favorable, but my part proved to bea disap- 
pointment; so far asI could see its only claim 
to importance lay in its length; and any actor 
will tell you that four ‘‘sides”’ of ‘‘fat’’ lines 
are preferable to fifty ‘‘sides’’ of twaddle; not 
that my part was quite that, but the charac- 
ter was depressingly sentimental and given 
to a floweriness of language that was almost 
overwhelming. 

One morning, arriving early at rehearsal and 
without the restraining presence of manager, 
producer or author, some good fairy prompted 
me to entertain my fellow actors with a repe- 
tition of one of my scenes, the most senti- 
mental one of all, rendered in a spirit of wild 
burlesque. 

To my horror and chagrin, when I had ended 
the manager’s voice called from out the im- 
penetrable gloom which shrouds the front of 
the house in daytime: ‘‘Will you please tone 
that down just a little and do it over again? 
I want the author to see it.”’ 

I would rather have gone to the stake almost 
than let the poor little author hear me hold his 
lines up to ridicule; however, mine but to obey 
orders. 

Fortunately the author’s sense of humor 
came to the rescue of his hurt feelings, and in- 
side of an hourthe part was entirely reorganized 
on comedy lines. 

When the play opened in Chicago the critics 
acclaimed the character as that much-to-be- 
desired commodity, ‘‘a type new to the stage.”’ 
That it scored a success was due to no effort of 
mine; no actress with a spark of dramatic in- 
stinct could have failed in it if she had tried; 
the part was “actor proof.’ Destiny had again 
played into my hand; I was “made”! 

Later, when the play was removed to New 
York, I saw my name for the first time in 
electric lights in front of a theater. After 
fifteen years of struggle and hardship I had 
reached the goal toward which so many struggle 
and so pitifully few attain. I was a “star” at 
last ! 


*INCE that time Fate has been reasonably 
good to me. IfI have failed at times the 
failures have been rather more than counter- 
balanced by the successes. Still] am not byany 
means an inspired actress; I know a hundred 
actresses who are greater “‘artists”’ than my- 
self, who have worked quite as faithfully, and 
who are toiling along in ill-paid, overworked 
obscurity. Thanks to fortunate accidents, 
more than to my own talents, I have attained 
a position that many regard as enviable. 

Now I am forty years old. Were I in any 
other profession forty would spell my prime; 
on the stage, unless one is a genius, “‘forty’”’ 
has an ominous sound. Indeed I am not only 
forty, but I am also getting fat; the two in 
combination are tragic. 

Five more years—that is the time limit I 
have set for myself beyond which I must not 

“lag superfluous on the stage.’? Who shall 
say what the next five years may hold? The 
theatrical business is the most unstable in the 
world. Five years from now, if fortune favors 
me, I may beable to bow my adieux to the foot- 
lights, secure in the possession of an income 
sufficient for my modest wants. If fortune 
frowns—what then? 

Sometimes, when I look facts squarely in the 
face, it seems that I have paid rather dearly 
for the little measure of success that has been 
mine. In my heart, as in most hearts, is a grim 
and arid little cemetery walled off in a corner 
and walked by a ghost we call “ Regret.”’ This 
phantom, when it grows insistent, whispers in 
my ear that I have spent so much time imi- 
tating life that I have never lived; it whispers 
of the home and children I have bartered for 
the evanescent triumphs of the pasteboard 
world in which I have my being; sometimes 
it whispers menacingly of the time to come 
when the public, that loves so intensely and so 
briefly, will have forgotten me; when I shall 
have to turn aside from the stream of events, 
quietly slipping out of the world of the theater, 
going, not asto a haven, won by virtue of long 
toil and difficult attainment, but going perforce 
because the place that has been mine is mine 
no more. 
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I am Miss Florence, the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth-Brush Giri. If 
I should smile and disclose poor teeth, what a shock it would 
be! How many times you have said of some one : “She is 
pretty until she opens her mouth.” 

Some day I'll smile for you. 

Sound teeth are prime essentials to good looks, good 
health and happiness. It is my duty, therefore, to tell you to 


Not 
This —~ 
Way — 





















Brush your 
Teeth this 
Way 








Tooth cleanliness — and therefore tooth preservation — is secured 
by the right use of the nght brush. 


As the right use is admittedly up and down, away from the gums, 
so the right brush is acknowledged to be the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

Its pointed and separate tufts of bristles clean between theteeth. They 
penetrate the crevices and angles that are almost entirely untouched by 
the ordinary flat-faced brush because they are curved to fit the shape of 
the mouth. 

its extra-large end tufts, aided by the curved handle, clean the 
backs of the teeth and other points that were starting-places of decay 
before the Pro-phy-lac-tic made them accessible. The end of the 
Pro-phy-lzc-tic is tapered, beveled and rounded, leaving no edges nor 
comers to injure the gums. 


Hitting 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays 


Its merit is shown by the fact that more 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes are sold 
than any other known make; and by the 
almost universal endorsement it has 
received from dentists and physicians. 








Three sizes—child’s, youth’s and adult's. 
Three bristle textures—soft, medium, hard. 
Sold by druggists and dealers in toilet 
goods everywhere. If not at your dealer, 
we will supply direct. Send his name. 


If defective we will replace it. 


Send for FREE BOOK and PORTRAIT of ‘‘Miss Florence ”’ 


A 12 x16 portrait of “Miss Florence,” suitable for framing, reproduced 
in full color from the original portrait in oil, will be sent to any address 
for 10 cents in stamps or coin. With it we will include our Free Book 
on Tooth Brushes, which every lover of mouth cleanliness should have. 


= Every Pro-phy-lac-tic is fully guaranteed. 


Booklet alone sent FREE on request 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St. , Northampton (Florence Station), Mass., U.S. A. 
Always Sold is: the Yellow Box 
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Everybody can eat Griddle 


Cakes if made on a 


“Wear-Ever— 


Aluminum Griddle 


because no grease is used 
The cakes will be —_ —arich golden brown — 


appetizing and di digesti le and there is no odor. 

A “ Wear-Ever"’ Griddle takes at first more heat 
than an iron griddle, but it — less heat to 
bake cakes after the griddle has become hot. 

Heat the Griddle until it sizzles when touched with 
a wet finger. Then reduce the heat fully one-half. 

Without using grease, place batteron theGriddle, 
If heat has been properly Ys egy the cakes will 
not stick or burn and will be as toothsome and 


healthful as bread and milk. 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “ Wear-Ever' ms 


Always look for the “ Wear-Ever” teademesk on 
the bottom of every utensi 

Write for Booklet, ‘ ‘The Wear-Ever 
Kitchen,” which explains how to care 
for aluminum utensils. LE 


























THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 

or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 


Please send me, prepaid, sample 1I-quart “* Wear- 
Ever’’ Saucepan, for which I enclose 15 two-cent 
stamps (30c), money to be refunded if I'm not satisfied. 


Name 
Address 


Dealer’s Name eras 
























































i To quickly eee delicious Cream \ 
of Corn Soup, take one can of i 
£ 





The Heart of the Kernel 


Empty Kornlet into a saucepan, add 
an equal quantity of white sauce (as 
made for creamed vegetables), also a 
slice of onion, salt and pepper. Heat 
and mix thoroughly and serve at once. 


Kornlet has all the delicious flavor 
of fresh, sweet corn, without the indi- 
gestible hulls. The richly nutritious 
pulp and milk of the corn are daintily 
extracted by an ingenious machine 
which leaves the hulls attached to 
the cob. 


Kornlet, preserved only by intense 

heat applied to the air-tight cans in 

; whichit is sealed, is 50 per cent. rich- 

/ erin nutritive value than ordinary 

/ canned corn. For economy, richness 

yj and delicacy of flavor, 

f Always order Kornlet— 

: You'll like it 


Send your name and that of your 

ae . “ Grocer and we will send you our 

“on FREE book of PRIZE RECIPES. 

The Haserot Canneries Company, 

Room 1200, Haserot Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Meadow Queen Canned Vege- 
_ tab les are dependable. 
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The paper which embodies that refinement in 
stationery which has long made the Ward name 
so distinctively known to New Englanders is 


ARDWOVE 
RITING PAPER 


It has all the qualities that the refined corre- 

spondent requires, and sells at the right price. 

If your dealer cannot supply you send us his 

name and we will forward you a sample portfolio. 
Address for Portfolio No. 5 

SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 57-63 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 








WHAT I FACED IN 
MY LIFE 


{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


cripple; no cripple could afford to marry a poor 
man. The dangers, difficulties and trials of 
married life were set before me with a heavy, 
black border. 

Then began the most acute struggle my heart 
had yet known. Should I shut love out of my 
life? Would I wrong the man I loved by marry- 
ing him? Shoulda cripple marry? Would I be 
true to myself by taking such a hazardous risk? 
Were loneliness and renunciation to be my 
portion? Oh, how I felt the need of wisdom to 
guide me aright! Here again my father’s con- 
fidence helped me; he had not intended that 
I should marry, but he never doubted that I 
should win out if I chose to go; he swallowed all 
disappointment and left me free to choose. For 
a long time the fierce battle waged. Would I 
bea real helpmate or merely a millstone around 
a man’s neck? I looked back over the years; 
I tried to peer into the future. I studied my 
deformity as I never had before. I had con- 
quered before and felt confident I could again. 
People said ‘‘No.’’ Which was right? 

After weeks of doubt, after carefully weigh- 
ing all a young girl can weigh, I decided: I 
would take the risk; I must live my own life. 
Friends looked grave; they viewed me much as 
one would view a well-beloved friend who has 
passed away. But I remained undaunted to 
the eud. I married the man I loved. Once 
more there ascended a silent petition to the 
Giver of every good gift: 

“Dear Lord, help me to do with one hand 
what other wives do with two.” 


ID I set myself a light task? No! But 
regret has never been mine, although the 
road I have traveled has tested to the utmost 
the love we bore each other. One thing I was 
grateful for: my new home was miles away 
from my old one, with no railroad connection. 
From the beginning I was free from interfer- 
ence, doing my own work in my own way, 
keeping the little failures in the background, 
hiding the petty trials. Yet, as it was, rela- 
tives and friends often descended on our quiet 
home in numbers at the most unexpected 
times. That there was no evidence of disas- 
trous failure surprised them; but they little 
understood the heart that had discarded the 
word “‘failure.”’ I was pressing toward the goal. 
Did my courage never fail? Yes, once ina 
rare while; but one success loomed large on my 
little horizon, paving the way for many more. 
My prime object was to make a happy home. I 
had faith in my ability to accomplish what I set 
about. Had I yielded to the constant aid and 
supervision of friends I should have been a 
dependent weakling all my life. That thought 
I could not endure. My very soul protested 
against having my path marked out for me. 
My chosen path might be thorny, but I was 
on the lookout for roses also. Hence the joy 
of reigning supreme in my small realm filled 
my life. 

So I embarked on the sea of matrimony with 
a stout heart and with love as the chief incen- 
tive, capped by plenty of faith and quiet con- 
tent, and with no surplus of worldly goods. On 
these foundations rose a structure quite differ- 
ent from my plan; the principal materials for 
years seemed to be pain, sacrifice, disappoint- 
ment. Never in my dreariest dreams would I 
have imagined so much could be piled into a 
few years. Even my courage, could I have 
foreseen it all, would have quailed before the 
appalling amount of energy required in the 
battle. Sickness expected and unexpected, sad 
accidents, death, terrible suffering—all have 
been mine. 

Pain being nothing new I faced motherhood 
bravely; the babies came regularly and the 
joy of possession was deep and lasting. The 
little arms about my neck outweighed all else. 
The heart of a cripple may be a mother heart, 
and the babies’ love recognized neither scars 
nor deformity. The crooked limb seemed bent 
to hold a little head. 


Y A JUDICIOUS husbanding of strength I 

performed my daily round of cooking, sew- 
ing, sweeping, and so on, teaching the children 
to help themselves as much as possible and to 
help me also. It was not easy, but I never wor- 
ried. I lived from day to day, doing all I could 
and never lying awake to fret over things undone. 
I loved my home, loved my children, loved to 
accomplish things; love was the pivotal point, 
and patience was a grand assistant. 

As time passed the wondering ceased. My 
home compared favorably with others. The 
children were well cared for. Love did that. 
The difficulties of those years were great and 
trying, but none of them hurt like the pity of 
other days. The trials incident to married life 
were faced together and love carried us through. 
Days of sunshine dispelled the gloom, and 
the power to laugh and see the humorous side 
turned the tide of discouragement many ¢ time. 
As the children grew older I began once more 
to take an interest in public affairs; this kept 
me from stagnation. And then one day I woke 
to find I had a grown-up family; that I had 
accomplished everything that others had said 
I could not accomplish, had stood all, and far 
more, that they said I could not stand,‘and, 
hard as it was, had made one limb do almost 
the work of two. 

Since then time has been kind, softening the 
disfiguring scars, while now the word “‘cripple”’ 
I never hear. I seldom even think of myself as 
a cripple, and when people speak of me as such 
I know they do so without pity. I still interest 
myself in public affairs quite as much as in pri- 
vate life. Lifeis very full, very busy. Iam glad 
I followed up my own heart leadings; I am 
glad to have faced the difficulties for the joy of 
victory. For I have learned the truth of Emer- 
son’s saying: ‘‘A cripple on the right road beats 
a racer on the wrong road.” 

Thus a measure of success has been mine 
and my heart’s desire has been satisfied—to be 
useful. Nothing great have I performed; no 
world victory have I won, but only a long se- 
ries of small victories, unseen, unrecognized, ex- 
tending over the years. I have only kept one 
small home, reared one ordinary family, striven 
to make one man happy. 
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—- Conducted By Mary Jane McClure ‘SH 


BOUILLON CUBE SAMPLES 
AND COOK BOOK FREE 


For Your “Best Recipe” — $500 In Cash Prizes 


E have a cook book, published every month, in which women 

everywhere, from all over the country, contribute recipes. Itisa 

wonderful “recipe exchange” in which housewives learn from 
each other how to prepare appetizing, economical and practical dishes, and 
how to save in buying and cooking food. 


Each of the recipes which appear won a prize in the Armour Kitchen 
Economy Contest, in which over $500 is distributed this month. 


There are Armour’s Extract of Beef recipes and Armour’s “Star” Ham 
and Bacon recipes, Armour’s Veribest Canned Meat recipes and Armour’s 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard recipes—each the contribution of some home cook. 


We want you to contribute your “Best Recipe”—the one that your 
family and friends like best and call for oftenest—the one which best helps 
you serve a nourishing, appetizing, economical meal. 


In return we will send you, free, samples of Armour’s Bouillon Cubes, both Beef and 
Chicken, and will enter your name on the subscription list of Armour’s Monthly Cook Book 
for three months—you will receive three free issues of this invaluable little publication. 


If your recipe is especially good, you may be a prize winner of — 


$5 —$3 —$2—$] Prizes 
49 of Each 
Will Be Awarded This Month As Follows 


Thereisa $5—$3—$2—$1 prize 
for every state in the Union, in- 
cluding District of Columbia— 
196 in all. 


This month’s $5 prizes are 
for dishes in which Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, greatest of 
all aids to good and econom- 
ical living combined, is a 
necessary ingredient. 

The $3 prizes are for espe- 
cially appetizing ways, new 
and old, of preparing 
Armour’s “ Star” Ham and 
Bacon. 

Forty-nine prizes of $2 
each will be awarded to Ave fl 
housewives who know ie i Sa | hee I Nos 
good ways touse anyone f& bs ee jo12 
of Armour’s Veribest ee. 

Meats, Armour’s Veribest Site: — 
Loaf Mixtures, or some new way of ; 
Armour’s “Star” Bacon is just as good as “Star” 


Best Meat Dishes Ham—nothing equals it for breakfast and for gar- 
at Lowest Cost nishing other dishes or served with a nice fresh egg. 
Pure, rich beef flavor that makes any meat dish Veribest Products That 
you prepare as appetizing as porterhouse is yours . 
Help Out the Housewife 


in every jar Armour’s Extract of Beef. It puts 
the lackin avor in the cheaper cuts of meat, a x 
° Instead of cooking all day Saturday to provide 


allows you to serve plenty of rich gravy. For 


utilizing Armour’s Veribest Pork and Beans. 
There are 49 prizes of $1 
each waiting for Armour’s 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 
recipes—for bread, cake, 
pastry, etc., or for any of 
the delicacies that are fried 
in deep fat. 


Awards are made for econ- 
omy, practicability and 
originality. Write inink on 
jg = one side of the paper and 
f= put your name and address 
r= i) on every page. Pin all pages 
f, together and mail to Mary 
} Jane McClure, Dept. 239, 
Armour & Company, Chicago. 























This month’s contest closes 
February 15, and names of 
winners and the prize-winning 
recipes will be published in the 
March issue of Armour’s Monthly 
Cook Book. 





utilizing leftovers it is invaluable and you need for Sunday’s luncheon or company supper, choose 
never waste a scrap of meat if you have it always some one of Armour’s Veribest Brands of Meats, 
on hand. or perhaps a loaf mixture, and serve just as they 


come, or as the basis for a fancy dish. There is 
Beef, Chicken and Tongue Deviled and Loaf Mix- 
tures of Ham, Chicken, Veal and Beef, all especially 
appetizing and delicious... Armour’s Veribest old- 
fashioned Pork and Beans always are welcome, 
and for dessert there is mince pie made from 
Armour’s Veribest Mince Meat, the best of all win- 
ter time desserts. 


Armour’s Bouillon Cubes 


introduce you to the most delicious bouillon that 
it is possible for anyone to make. 

Just drop a cube in a cup of boiling water and 
stir gently and it’s ready—for the first course of 
your company luncheon or dinner, to pass around 


when friends dropin, as a delicious, reviving, stim- 

ulating refreshment whenever you are cold or Good Cooks Everywhere 

tired or hungry, or all three. Vote for “ Simon Pure” 
Best of Good Eating Wherever you find a housewife that excels in 


cake and pastry and hot bread making — who 


Yours in “ Star ”? Brand knows just how to fry chicken and oysters and 


croquettes_ in deep fat, you will find that she uses 


Epicures everywhere know that there is no Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard both for short- 
greater treat than a fine Armour’s “Star” Ham ening and for frying. For the finest leaf fat, tried 
baked or boiled or broiled or fried or prepared out in open kettles, makes the most delicate of all 
in some special way that some one housewife shortenings. 
knows. The secret is quality — young juicy ham When it comes to frying Armour’s “Simon Pure” 


cured and smoked in the good old-fashioned has no equal. Use the same kettleful over and 
painstaking way. over again—it doesn’t absorb taste or odors. 





Remember every prize winning recipe, every month, is published in Armour’s Monthly Cook Book, 
er with the name and address of the winner. - Which makes it especially interesting as well as 
valuable. 


Fine cooking is the leading branch of Domestic Science and Economy, to which prominent women 


everywhere are paying the closest attention — studying, learning, and passing on their knowledge for 
the benefit of others. Which last is what we ask of you. 
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The true shape, perfect outline and 
correct fit are knit into Burson Hose by 
the only machines in the world that give 
all these, unmarred by a seam. 


And this special machine method 
» shows results vastly different from the 
ordinary ‘‘seamless’’ way which has made 
the stitching appear a necessary evil. 


Burson Hose 


have nothing in common with the kind 
which are just pressed into an imitation 
of your figure and which the first washing 
leaves shapeless and baggy. 


Be gh 


Burson hose without a seam give all 
the benefits of the smooth curves, free 
from clumsy bulk, secure against ripping, 
and stylish to look at. And 
yet the shape is true to the 
last; it won’t come 
out in washing or 
wear. 

Price:—In fine 
mercerized, lisle or 
cotton, 75, 50, 35, 25 
and 19 cents. 

At all dealers’ 
or write us. 










WIDENED LEG 





Burson Knitting 
Company 


i Dept.1 Rockford, Ill. 







































At the same time 
make a trial of 
Lustabrite Crochet 
Cotton— which is 
made in two styles. 
Perle (soft and silky) 
and Cordonnet Spe- 
cial (firm and silky). 
Perle—Nos. |-3-5-8— 
White, Nos. 3 and 5 
in 12 colors—Cordonnet Special, 15 
Sizes 1-150— White and Ecru. 


Cligieey 

































made by us here in America, for the finest class 
of crochet work—is as nearly uniform as is 
humanly possible. If your dealer cannot 
supply you write to us giving dealer's name. 


Special Offer—Design above with 1 ball 
Cordonnet Special No. 100—price 25 cents. 


Send for our special design sheet BC giving 12 new 
designs in Crochet. 
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A Big Saving 
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Saves your money; saves your fuel and your work. 
I am making a special 1913 
Factory price on 10,000 
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Fireless Cookers 


3 roasting and baking com- 
partments — all lined with 
pure aluminum, also covers 
. pure aluminum lined. Can 
Y— neverrustorcorrode. Roasts, 
bakes, boils, steams, fries and 

; Finest grade seamless 
aluminum cooking utensils — com- 

Dlete outfit FREE. FREE RECIPE BOOK tells how to cut 


30 Days own your meat and grocery bills. 
Free Trial 


Sold Only Direct from Factory. 
Get my special price at once. 
WM.CAMPBELL CO., Dept. A 13, DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


For a moment there was silence between 
them again. Then he went on: “I can’t askk— 
I don’t ask—a word from you in answer. 
Neither can I let myself say more than I am 
saying. It wouldn’t be fair to you, however 
you might feel. And I want you to believe 
this—that not to say more takes every bit of 
manhood I have.” 

Silence again. Then from the woman beside 
him, in the clearest low voice, with an inflec- 
tion of deep sweetness: ‘‘Thank you, Doctor 
Leaver.” 

Suddenly he turned upon the bench; he had 
been staring straight before him. He bent 
close, looked into her shadowy face for a mo- 
ment, then found her hand where it lay in her 
lap, lifted it in both his own and pressed it for a 
long, tense moment against his lips. She felt the 
contact burn against the cool flesh, and it made 
intelligible all that he would not allow himself 
to say, in terms which no woman could mistake. 
Then he sprang up from the bench. 

‘* Will you walk as far as the house with me?” 
he asked gently, “‘or shall I leave you here? It 
is late; I don’t quite like to leave you here 
alone.” 

“‘T will go with you,’”’ she answered, and, 
rising, drew her skirts about her. 

He stood beside her for a moment, looking 
down at her white figure outlined against the 
darkness behind them. She heard him take 
one deep, slow inspiration like a swimmer who 
fills his lungs before plunging into the water; 
she heard the quick release of the breath, 
followed by his voice, saying with an effort at 
naturalness: “‘If I had such a place as this 
where I am staying I should be tempted to 
bring out a blanket and sleep in it tonight.” 

‘‘One might do worse,”’ she answered. ‘‘ These 
branches have been so long untrimmed that it 
takes a heavy shower to dampen the ground 
beneath.” 


, 


HEY made their way back along the strag- 

gling paths and came to the cottage, from 
whose windows streamed the lamplight that 
waited for Charlotte. As it fell upon her 
Leaver looked at her and stood still. Pausing, 
she glanced up at him—and away again. She 
knew that he was silently regarding her. Quite 
without seeing she knew how his face looked, 
the fine face with the eyes which seemed to see 
so much, the firm yet sensitive mouth, the 
whole compelling personality held in a powerful 
restraint. 

Then he opened the door for her and she 
passed him. She looked back at him from the 
threshold. 

‘‘Good-night,”’ she said, and smiled. 

“‘Good-night,” he answered, and gave back 
the smile. Then he went quickly down the 
path and away. 

Ten minutes afterward she put out the light 
in the front room and stole out of the door, 
leaving it open behind her. Still in the white 
gown of the evening, but with a long, dark 
cloak flung over it, she went swiftly back over 
the paths to the garden bench. Arrived there 
she sat down upon it where she had sat before, 
but not as she had been. Instead she turned 
and laid her arms along the low back of the 
bench and her head upon them and remained 
motionless in that position for a long time. Her 
eyes were wide in the darkness, and her lips 
were pressed tightly together, and now and 
again a smothered, struggling breath escaped 
her. But finally she sat up, threw up her head, 
lifted both arms above it, the hands clenched 
tightly. 

‘‘Charlotte Ruston,” she whispered fiercely, 
“you have to be strong—and strong—and 
stronger yet! You have to be! You have to 
be!” 

Then she rose quickly to her feet with a mo- 
tion not unlike that with which John Leaver 
had sprung to his an hour before. It was a 
movement which meant that emotion must 
yield to action. She went swiftly back to the 
house, in at the door, up the straight, high 
stairs to her room. There she presently lay 
down upon her cot. 

Toward morning she fell asleep. 


X 


st ISS RUSTON!” 

“Ves?”’? The answer came through the 
door of the dark-room. ‘‘I can’t come out for 
four minutes. Can you give me the message 
through a closed door?”’ 

‘‘Certainly,’”’ responded Amy Mathewson, 
standing outside. She was dressed for motor 
travel and her eyes were full of anticipation. 
‘“‘Mr. Macauley is taking some of us out to 
meet Doctor Burns at Sunny Farm. The 
Doctor has telephoned from there that he 
would be very glad if you could come with 
us and bring your camera and take some 
photographs of a patient for him.” 

“Delighted—if I can arrange for Granny,” 
Charlotte called back. 

‘“Mrs. Burns’s Cynthia will stay with her.”’ 

‘*How soon must we start?” 

‘* As soon as you can be ready.” 

‘*Give me ten minutes and I’ll be there.” 

The big brown car was waiting outside the 
hedge gate when, nearly as good as her word, 
Charlotte 1an down the path. She had donned 
a long linen coat over her blue morning dress 
and a veil flowed over her arm. 

“‘Dear me, you all look so correct in your 
bonnets and caps! Must [ tie up my head or 
may I leave off the veil until my hair gets to 
looking wild?” 

“Tt never looked wild yet that I can recall, 
so jump in and go as you please. It’s too 
hot for caps and I’ll keep you company,”’ re- 
sponded Macauley from the front seat. He 
pulled off his headgear as he spoke. 

His wife, Martha, sitting beside him swathed 
in brown from head to foot, looked around as 
Charlotte took her place beside Miss Mathew- 
son on the broad rear seat. The two swinging 
seats which equipped the car to carry seven 
passengers were occupied by Bobby Burns and 
young Tom Macauley. “‘ People who have hair 
like Miss Ruston’s can go bareheaded where 
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Bigger, Better, 


more Beautiful 
than ever before! 


Bigger, because one-quarter again as large as 
our last book. It presents many new and exclu- 
sive features, new departments, a book of greater 
usefulness, pleasure and interest. 


Better, because no money, time or effort has 
been spared to make it the most complete, the 
most comprehensive and authoritative fashion 
catalog published. 

More Beautiful, because its illustra- 
tions are the work of the best fashion 
artists in the country; yet they are 
true to life and present to you, like the 
show windows of a mammoth fashion 
display, the world’s choicest productions 
for the adornment of womankind. 


Every Page 
a Revelation 


Just think! 160 pages containing over a thou- 
sand new, charming styles in everything for 
feminine wear at prices which will amaze the 
shrewdest and most economical shoppers. 


Our Catalog of a 
Thousand Bargains 


Contains: 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Dresses—$2.50 and up. 
Ladies’ Wash Waists—49c and up. 
Ladies’ Silk Waists—$1.25 and up. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloth and Wash Skirts— 
$1.50 and up. 


Smartly Tailored Suits—$8.98 and up. 
Silk Petticoats—$1.98 and up. 


Stylish, inexpensive Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Juniors’ Coats. 


And great values in Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Millinery, Muslin Underwear, 
House Dresses and Kimonos, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Scarfs, Veils, Neckwear, Belts, 
Bags, etc., etc., etc. 

Some of the new features of this catalog are 
our new Corset, Apron and Apron Dresses, 
Girls’ and Children’s Coat and Infants’ Dress 
Departments, which offer exceptional money- 
saving opportunities. 


You Know Real Bargains 
When You See Them— 


That is why we want you to write 
for this book; and it will be worth 
your while. Its possession will 
mean many dollars in your 
pocket, better style and greater 
becomingness. 

Use it as a shopping or asa style guide. 
cannot afford to be without it. 


Sent FREE 


Simply ask for number 311 


HILIPSBORN 


<Che Outer Garment House 
912-214W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO. 
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Design No. C 113—Size 17x 22 inches. 


To be embroidered in shades of Blue and Brown and 
Outlined with Black. 


Only 25c 


Pillow top is made from the best quality of 
Aberdeen Crash, the new material so admirably 
adapted to color combinations. To be embroid- 
ered in tones of Blue and Brown and Outlined 
with Black. One of the most beautiful pillows 
we have ever shown. Outfit includes— 

1 Pillow Top, size 17 x 22 in.—with design hand- 
tinted on best quality Aberdeen Crash. 

1 Pillow Back 

1 Diagram Lesson—showing arrangement of 
stitches and color — 

1 New Premium Art Book. 

6 Skeins of Richardson’s Mercerized 
Cotton Floss. Price of outfit— Cc 
POSTAGE PREPAID, only 


a ee oe S 
Mercerized Cotton Floss 


—the Fast-CoLcor Mercerized Cotton Floss. We 
are making this Special Offer in order to introduce 
Richardson's Mercerized Cotton Floss into every 
home in America, Write today; don’t delay. This 
is your opportunity to secure this paputiful Pillow 
on a remarkable offer. Enclose ONLY 25c (stamps 
or silver) and the name of your dealer and we will 
mail the outfit. Money refunded if outfit is not 
absolutely satisfactory. Write today. 


Richardson Silk Co. 52°30 Ges 
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28 points of excellence make the Automatic 
= Queen best at any price. Save $10 to $12. Built 
= for 25 years’ service. Branches for quick deliv- 
ery in extreme East or West. Big practical 
> Poultry Guide’and Catalog free. Address 

Queen Inc. Co., Box 104, Lincoln, Neb. 


PRATT FOOD CO., Eastern Distributor, Phila., Pa. 








‘Profitable Poultry ,’’ 128 pages 
Latest Book practical facts, 80 beautiful 
pictures. Latest improved methods to raise poultry. 
All about world’s famous Runner Ducks, 52 other 
ve aguetion pure- -bred poultry, This Book, lowest prices, 
fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., only 5 cents, 


. BERRY'S POULTRY FARM, Box 53, Clarinda, lowa 











100 Engraved Announcements $5.40. 
fF Invitations $6.75, 2envelopes foreach. 
fe Each add'l2c. 100 engraved calling 

cards, $1. Write for samples and cor- 
rectfiorms. Royal Engraving Co.,814 Walnut, Phila. , Pa. 


























THE COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


the rest of us have to tie ourselves together to 
keep from blowing away,’’ observed Martha. 

Her husband laughed. ‘‘I never heard you 
own quite so frankly before that parts of you 
were detachable,” said he. 

‘‘They’re not!” cried Martha indignantly. 
“But Miss Ruston’s hair is that crisp, half- 
curly sort that stays just where you put it, and 
mine is so straight and fine that it gets stringy. 
It makes all the difference in the world.” 

The car moved off. After a minute it turned 
acorner and came to astandstill before a house. 
Macauley blew a penetrating horn, the door 
opened and John Leaver came out. 

“Come on, Doctor,” called Macauley. “R. P. 


has been telephoning in the usual fever of- 


haste to have us get out there. It seems the 
place is in order and two patients hove arrived. 
He wants a doctor, a nurse and a photographer 
on the job at once. Find a place on the back 
seat there?” 

Leaver came down the walk. He looked 
like a well man now, whether he felt like one or 
not. He had gained in weight, his face had 
lost its worn look, his eyes were no longer 
encompassed by shadows. The sun was in his 
eyes as he opened the rear door and prepared 
to take the one seat left in the car, that beside 
Charlotte Ruston, who had moved to one side 
as she saw what was about to happen. Her 
shoulder pressed close against that of Miss 
Mathewson, she left so large a space for the 
newcomer. 


FTER the first exchange of insignificant 
small talk it was asilent drive. Macauley 
was making haste to obey the command he 
had received, and the rush of air past those 
in the car with him was not conducive to 
frequent speech. Soon after they were off, 
Charlotte drew her big white veil over her head 
and face and was lost to view beneath its pro- 
tecting expanse. One of the veil’s fluttering 
ends persisted in blowing across Leaver’s 
breast, quite unnoticed by its feminine owner, 
whose head did not often turn that way. The 
man did not put it aside, but after a time he 
took hold of it and kept it in his hand, secure 
from the domineering breeze. 

“Here we are! Behold Sunny Farm, the 
dream of Doctor and Mrs. Red Pepper, taken 
tangible shape. Not a bad-looking, rambling 
old place, is it?”’ 

Macauley brought his car to a standstill 
beside the long green roadster already there. 
Its occupants jumped out and strolled up the 
slope toward the white farmhouse, across the 
front and wing of which stretched along porch 
where stood a steamer-chair and a white iron 
bed, each holding a small form. Upon the 
steps sat Ellen Burns and a nurse in a white 
uniform; by the bed stood Burns himself. 

Miss Mathewson’s observant eyes were 
upon her recent charge as he went up the steps 
and approached the bed. The little patient 
had not lifted his head, as had the child in the 
chair, to see who was at hand. 

“This is Jamie Ferguson,” said Burns, with 
his hand on the boy’s head. ‘‘He is very 
happy to be here in the sunshine, so you are not 
to pity him. Come here, Bob, and tell Jamie 
you will play with him when he is stronger. 
He knows wonderful things, does Jamie. And 
this is Patsy Kelly in the chair.’’ 

There was an interesting little scene now 
enacted upon the porch, in which Bob and 
Tom were introduced to the small patients and 
everybody looked on while shy advances were 
made by the well children, to be received with 
timid gravity by the sick ones. Through it 
all Red Pepper Burns was closely noting the 
demeanor of Dr. John Leaver. 

Leaver had hardly taken his eyes from Jamie 
Ferguson. Into his face had come a look his 
friend had not seen there since he had been 
with him, the look of the expert professional 
man who sees before him a case which interests 
him. He stood and studied the child without 
speaking while Bob and Tom remained, and 
when the small boys, too full of activity to 
remain long with other boys who could not 
play, ran off to explore the place, Leaver drew 
up a chair and sat down beside the bed 


] URNS glanced at his wife and gave a sig- 

nificant motion of his head toward the 
interior of the house. 

Ellen rose. ‘‘Come, Martha and Charlotte,” 
said she, ‘‘and let me show you over the 
rooms. I’m so proud of the progress we have 
made in the fortnight since the house was 
vacated for us.” 

She led them inside. Amy Mathewson went 
over to the steamer-chair and Patsy Kelly, 
turning her back on the chair by the bed. 

By the side of Jamie Ferguson Dr. John 
Leaver was telling astory. He was apparently 
telling it to Doctor Burns, who listened with 
great interest, but at the same time shy Jamie 
Ferguson was listening too. There were curious 
points in the story when the narrator turned 
to the boy in the bed and inquired, smiling: 
“Could you do that, Jamie?” To which 
questions Jamie usually replied in the negative. 
They were mostly questions concerning backs 
and legs and hips, and the boy in the story 
seemed to find difficulty in using his, too, 
which made Jamie feel a strong interest in him. 
Altogether it was a fascinating tale. When it 
was over the two men walked away together 
down the slope, and between them passed 
other questions and answers of a sort which 
Jamie would not have understood. 

Down by the gate Leaver came to a pause, 
nodding his head in a thoughtful way. “You 
are quite right, I believe, both in your con- 
clusions and in your plan for operation. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 
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THE WHITE 
NAPHTHA SOAP 
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Pp, anD G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap is so made 
that — 











‘It lathers freely in any water, 
hard or soft—works anywhere. 


It works best in cold or luke- 
warm. water — saves the hands 
from contact with scalding suds. 










It loosens the dirt from 
clothes without hard rubbing or 
boiling—eliminates the drudg- 
ery of washday. 






















It washes clothes sweet and 
clean without harming athread 
—gives perfect satisfaction no 
matter how particular you 
may be. 


This soap is made to be 
your laundress 























In other words, P. AND G.— 
The White Naphtha Soap 
works in such a way that it 
relieves you of the work for 
which you would hire a laun- 
dress, and does your washing 
just as well. 


All you need do is follow 
the directions inside the blue 
wrapper. They amount simply 
to putting clothes to soak and 
giving alittle attention to badly 
soiled wristbands and neck- 
bands. 


Get a cake from your gro- 
cer—5 cents. Give P. AND G,— 
The White Naphtha Soap a 
chance and, what it is made to 
be, it wzi// be—your laundress! 


The White Naphtha Soap 
inthe Blue Wrapper 











The most elaborately and artistically designed 
card game ever published. Each card beautifully 
illustrated in colors. A new game by the author of 
Flinch and said to be better. 

Great for two players, 

Still better for more. 
Embodies a combination of luck and skill which 
delights children and fascinates experts. You'll 
like Roodles — it’s irresistible. 

Of your Dealer, or 50 cents a 
Postpaid from us Pack 
Write today for sample cards and Rules FREE. 
Flinch Card Co., 119 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


America’s Greatest Game Center. 
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Each additional hundred $2.25, Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CoO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 538 south Clark 8t., Chicago 


Heat, Mois- 
Modern Improved Hatcher ture,Ventila- 
tion —all measured and reguiated automatically in 
Mandy Lee Incubators. Everything madeexact. A great 
advance, no chance of failure. Open-front- a house 
plan of ventilation. Better chicks, more of them. Book 
free. GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, 1217 Harney 8t., “ Coskn, Be. 


SEND FOR SAMPI-ES OF 


NON-KRUSH FRENCH DRESS LINEN 


Yard wide, shrunk; 40 fast colors, 69 cents per yard. 
CARROLL LINEN STORE, Worcester, Mass. 


EDDIN Stationery for the discriminating. 
50engraved inv., double env. $5,00. 
50 addl. $1.25. Del. freein U.S. Sample son request. 

100 Finest Engraved H, FALCON ENGRAVING CO. 


Calling Cards $1.00. 1215 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 

















¥fz Filing Desks 
Desks PLUS Filing Drawers 


There are nine kinds of 
drawers for filing letters, 
catalogs, index cards — all 
business papers. Your choice 
of these arranged to suit you in 
a one Ortwo pedestaldesk. All 
filesatyour fingertips. Instant 
reference without leaving your 
chair. Desk Shown has blank 
and index drawers, Top 25x41. 

All Solid Oak, Golden, 
Natural or Weathered finish. 
Drawers on roller bearings, 


gf Sectional Bookcases 


combine efficiency with economy. Many sections for the 
many purposes for which sectional cases may be used. Many 
grades—tfrom Plain Oak to Solid Mahog- 
any. Suitable for home and office. stack 
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We: uthered, $12.80, "freight paid (see note) a 
FREE: Catalogs of bookkcz ases and office 
furniture. Ifyou have an office or home 
library you should have Weis catalogs. 
NOTE: Freight paid at prices quoted 
to points east of Mont.,Wyo., Colo., Okla. | 
and Texas. Consistent prices beyond. 
See your dealer or write 
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**poultry for Profit.’"” Tells how to raise poultry and 
run incubators Successfully, It’s FREE —send for it. 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Rockford, Il. 


| 125-Egg Incubatorand Brooder 
| Freight Paid East of Rockies, Both for $ 
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per tank — best construction, 

freiiny Write for Free Catalog- 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 81, Racine, Wis. 
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ing Varieties Pure bred 
chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese, Prize winners. Best 
Stockand eggs. Lowest Prices, oldest farm, 28th year. Fine 


catalog FREE. H. M, JONES C0., Box 70, DES MOINES, IA. 
YOU will be intensely interested in our propo- 
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” Relieves at once, quickly heals, makes clear, velvety skin. Complexions are greatly im- 
proved by its use. Endorsed by refined women. Soothes infants’ skin troubles. Men who 

shave prefer it—Is not greasy ; cannot grow hair; is absolutely harmless. At all dealers. 
Write for Free Sample Bottle and Tube. A. S. HINDS, 40 West Street, Portland, Maine === 
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ERB’S the daintiest 

gift you ever laid eyes on—a whole week’s 
supply of Marinello Face Powder—FREE. Of 
course, you Know Of Marinello Face Powder, 
but perhaps you have never used it, and so, 
simply to let you see how delightful it is, we 
are going to give you enough Of this exquisite 
Powder to last you a whole week. 


Daintily put up in a charming, useful Lucky 
Elephant Coin Purse and Vanity Case—one side 
of which holds $1.20 in change—the other con- 
tains a puff and mirror, Usually sells for $1.00. 
Send us your name, address, 2 dimes and 3 two- 
cent stamps, and both the case and the free 
Marinello Powder come to you prepaid. You'll 
find Marinello a surprisingly delightful powder. 
Write today—mention shade. 


MARINELLO CO., Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 











Think of it! Uses Only 
One Gallon of Oil.to.a Hatch 


Requires Only 1 Filling of Lamp 


Shipped direct from factory to 


HW you! No agents. Guaranteed to — 
| Please. Orders filled same day re- 
} Ceived. Freight prepaid. Lamp 


underneath, in the center—most 
even temperature is kept all the Freight 
time in egg-chamber. Oj] tank holds Prepaid 
4 to 8 quarts—automatic trip cuts 


down flame when egg chamber gets too hot. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


{ Makes biggest, best hatches. Guaranteed to save 


Sc to $1.25 on every hatch. Glasstop. Made of 

handsome California Redwood covered with Enam- 

eled Steel. Free Book No.72 on X-Ray 
Incubatorsand Brooders. Address 


X-Ray Incubator Co. 
Wayne, Neb. 





The Best Food 
for Dogs 


Send for 
FREE Sample of 


“9 
Austin’s Dog Bread 
carefully made of clean, high-grade 
materials. Surprise yourself with its 
perfect results. Give dealer’s name. 
Austin Dog Bread and Animal Food Co. 
200 Marginal Street Chelsea, Mass. 





THE COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


I should go ahead without further delay than 
is Mecessary to get him into a bit better 
condition.”’ 

“T thought you would agree with me,” 
Burns replied. ‘I’m gratified that you do. 
But I’m not going to operate. I have a 
better man: Leaver, of Baltimore.” 

The other turned quickly. A strange look 
swept over his face. ‘‘I told you my decision 
about that,” he said. 

““T know you did. But I told yousome time 
ago about this case and warned you that it 
was your case. I haven’t changed my mind.” 

Leaver shook hishead. ‘‘I haven’t changed 
mine either. But I didn’t know this was the 
case you meant. If I had I shouldn’t have 
gone to examining it without an invitation.” 

“You had an invitation. That was what 
I had you out here this morning for. I didn’t 
bring you myself because I didn’t want you 
steeling yourself against looking into it as you 
would if I had told you about it on the way 
out. My plan worked all right. The minute 
you saw the child your instincts and training got 
the better of your caution. That’s what they 
will continue to do if you give them a chance. 
You don’t mean to quit your profession and 
take to carpentry, do you?” 

“<I expect to practice medicine,’ Leaver 
said, and there was a grim setting of his lips 
as he said it. — 

“Medicine! You? Jack, you couldn’t doit.” 

““Couldn’t I? I don’t know that I could.” 
He drew a half-shuddering breath. “But 
I can try—somewhere—if not in Baltimore.” 

*<T’d like to thrash you!”’ cried Red Pepper 
Burns, and he looked it. ‘‘Standing there the 
picture of a healthy man and telling me you’re 
going to take to doling out pills and writing pre- 
scriptions. See here. We’ve put in a little 
surgery up there in the north wing; it’s a peach 
of a place. Come and see it.” 


> 


HE LED the way rapidly back to the house, 
in at the door and up the stairs. At the 
end ofa long corridor he threw open the door of 
a small room, the whole northern side of which 
was of glass. Its equipment was as complete 
as could be asked for by the most exacting of 
operating surgeons. 

“Good!” Leaver cried, quite forgetting 
himself for the moment. ‘‘I had no idea you 
meant to carry things so far as this. Fine!’’ 

“‘Tsn’t it? Could you have a better place to 
try your hand again? Nobody looking on but 
Amy Mathewson, Miss Dodge—whom you 
met downstairs—and Buller, for the anzs- 
thetic. Buller’s the best anesthetizer in the 
State and a splendid fellow besides. Also my 
humble self, ready to be your right-hand man. 
I promise you this —if the least thing goes 
wrong, and you ask tt, ll take your place with- 
out aword. Jack, the case is one that needs 
you. I’venever done this operation; you have. 
You’ve written a monograph on it. It’s up 
to you. John Leaver, I don’t dare you to do 
it—J dare you not to do it!” 

For the first time in answer to his arguments 
on this subject Burns got no answer except 
silence. But his friend’s face was slowly 
flushing a deep, angry red. At thissight Burns 
rejoiced. His theory had been that if he could 
awake something in Leaver besides deep de- 
pression and sad negation he had a chance to 
influence him. He believed thoroughly that 
if he could force the distinguished surgeon 
through one successful operation confidence 
would return like an incoming tide. He had 
hoped that the pathetic sight of the little, mal- 
formed body of Jamie Ferguson would rouse the 
passion for Salvage which lies in the breast of 
every man who practices the great profession; 
he saw that thus far his plan had succeeded. 
Now to accomplish the rest. 

““Suppose,”’? said Leaver, turning slowly 
toward the other man, “I agree to stand beside 
you and direct the operation? ”’ 

It was Burns’s turn to flush angrily, his 
quick temper leaping to fire in an instant. 
‘Not much! Let every tub stand on its own 
bottom. Either I do the job or I don’t do it; 
but I don’t take the part of an apprentice. I'll 
agree to play second fiddle to you—with you 
playing first; but I’ll be condemned if I'll play 
first with a Coach at my elbow. Take that and 
be hanged to you!” He walked over to the 
Open window, threw back the screen and put 
his head out, as if he needed air to breathe. 


EAVER wasat his side in an instant. ‘‘I beg 
your pardon, my dear fellow, I do sincerely. 

It was an unworthy suggestion and I don’t 
blame you for resenting it. Nobody needs help 
less than you do. You could do the operation 
brilliantly. That’s why there’s no need in the 
world to force me intothe situation: no need.” 

Burns wheeled. ‘There is need! There’s 
need for you—to Save your soul alive. You’ve 
been no coward so far; your Overworked nerves 
played you a trick and you've had to recover. 
But you have recovered; you are fit to work 
again. If you don’t do this thing you'll bea 
coward forever!” 

It bit deep, as he had known it would. Ifhe 
had struck a knife into his friend’s heart he 
could not have caused so sharp ahurt. Leaver 
turned white under this surgery of speech, 
and for an instant he looked as if he would 
have sprung at Burns’s throat. But the merci- 
less judgment had turned the scale. With a 
control of himself which struck Burns, as he 
recalled it afterward, as marvelous, Leaver 
answered quietly: “You shall not have the 
chance to Say that again. I will operate when 
you think best.” 

“Thank God!” said Red Pepper Burns 
under his breath. 
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there grew up in him an immense desire to 
win back his dream he dared not acknowledge 
to himself that he would give his life for one 
smile of forgiveness from her. He had lost 
her; and, with her, twenty years of manhood. 

Very sharply he was roused to a fresh vision 
of the woman he had forgotten. His own 
seamanly instinct of affection for the ship 
he commanded brought him one day to a 
realization that Mabel Turner, the woman, 
shared it. There had been two weeks of brisk 
winds and seas. The barkentine sped south- 
ward. But Lynch noticed that the old vessel 
was erratic and uneasy. His mate shook his 
head over broken gears and straining decks. 
Occasionally he would stand with one great 
hand on the wheel box and growl. 

‘““We’re making good time,”’ his commander 
would invariably answer. 


NE bright night the mate would not be 

satisfied with this response. ‘‘Our time is 
too good,” he replied sullenly. ““We’re going 
to strike it heavy off the Horn. It’s winter 
downthere. This packet is being overworked, 
sir. She can go, but it ain’t fair to ask so 
much of her.” 

“‘T built her and I know what she can stand,” 
Lynch answered. 

Out of the shadow stepped Miss Turner. She 
rested her light hand beside the mate’s fist on 
the wheel box. Her voice was low and tense. 
‘‘What is the matter?” she demanded. 

““No need to be alarmed,” said the mate 
quickly. ‘‘Only this old packet is worn out. It 
was a cruel shame to load her with iron. But 
there’s no danger, Ma’am.” 

“T’m not afraid,” was the evidently truthful 
answer. ‘‘ But what is the matter?” 

The mate glanced at his superior and walked 
forward, leaving Lynch to say: ‘Really the 
vessel is all right. If she gets too bad we can 
put into some port.” 

There wasa silence broken only by the steady 
creak of the timbers beneath their feet, the 
slow grinding of the wheel, the occasional dull 
mutter of a block. Then the woman turned 
away, her white hands over her eyes. Awk- 
wardly Lynch followed her to the rail. ‘‘There 
isn’t any danger at all,’’ he said. 

She whirled on him, startlingly passionate. 
“Danger!’”’ she whispered. ‘‘What do I 
care for that? It’s my ship, my own ship I’m 
thinking of. You abandoned her, left her to 
strangers—she’s never been home—I want to 
take her home! I taught school for eighteen 
years so I could get her and comfort her and 
bring her back home. You left her alone— 
the ship I helped build and christened—and 
now ——” 

Lynch stood for a moment staring into the 
luminous purple of the night. In that period 
he saw what Martin Beck had seen: the pro- 
found and secret passion of this woman. She 
had toiled in absolute loneliness for years to 
save the ship that was to have carried her as a 
bride, which bore her name, which had fallen 
among aliens on strange seas, which had never 
“been home.” He spoke huskily: ‘‘I guess I 
understand, Mabel. I’ve lost you and lost 
twenty years of life and my self-respect. But— 
I'll take the Mabel Turner home.” 

Wet-eyed she peered into his grim face. 
There she saw an expression no one had ever 
seen on Thomas Lynch’s face before. Shyly 
she held out her hand. .Then she fled to her own 
cabin to hide her blushes. She had looked into 
the eyes of a man. 


pas months later the mate of the Mabel 
Turner, in dripping oilskins, stumbled into 
the cabin and faced Lynch. ‘‘I think there’s a 
little let-up in the gale, sir,” he reported. ‘‘ The 
wind’s hauled a couple of points.” 

Lynch looked up from the chart and shook 
his head at the implied change of course. ‘‘ We'll 
keep her going just as she is. We’re above 
Hatteras and making good time and & 

The mate wiped his face and nodded. “ Yes,” 
he said slowly. ‘She won’t live through 
another.’’ Then he forsook for a moment his 
month-long reticence. ‘‘I don’t understand 
how we got her this far, sir. She’s in awful 
shape. She really ain’t a ship any more. That 
leak aft is gaining on us and I’m mighty 
doubtful about the mizzen topmast. I’ve done 
everything I know how and se 

Lynch allowed the chart to roll up and smiled. 
His crew had lived on that smile for forty-five 
days, and the mate paused. 

“‘T beg to remark,” Lynch said gently, “‘that 
the barkentine Mabel Turner is going to arrive 
inside Sandy Hook.” 

The mate nodded. His own lips parted in a 
grin. ‘‘Just as you say, sir!” 

When he was gone the Captain went to his 
passenger’s room and knocked. In response to 
a word from within he opened the door and put 
his head in. ‘‘We’re making fine weather of 
it,’ he announced. ‘But you stick below here. 
It’s nasty on deck.” 

The woman turned to him a flushed face. 
“Tt is so rough!”’ she said. ‘“‘It seems as if it 
had been rough for years and years!” 

A heavy sea crashed on the deck above them 
and water flowed down the wall. Lynch smiled 
again. ‘‘A little wet? Well, we’ll soon be home. 
Don’t worry. The wind is easing off and I 
think it will hold fair for 
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The bulky form of the mate appeared behind 
him. ‘‘That sea fetched her,’ he rumbled. 
“Steering gear clean gone.” 

Lynch shook off his wet hand. He stood for 
a long second in the doorway, smiling. ‘‘We 
may be late getting in,” he told the woman. 
“But don’t worry. The Mabel Turner is going 
home.” He closed the door gently and faced 
his scowling officer. ‘‘Now, Mister, we’ llsee 
about this.” 

The mate shook his head. 
now,” he said simply. 
packet quits.” 

Lynch led the way on deck, where he stood a 
moment scanning the gray, leaping seas and 
the long, quivering hull of the barkentine. 
Then his voice bellowed forth order after order. 


“Tt’s minutes 
“One good sea and this 


YNCH stood by the broken rail of the Mabel 
Turner’s quarter-deck three days later, 
staring out at a tug that rolled half a mile 
away. The deck beneath his feet was sodden; 
the trim masts and neat spars that had formerly 
greeted his eye were gone; the barkentine 
seemed to him merely corpselike, as if held 
above the running surges by the processes of 
decay. But she did swim, and Mabel Turner, 
oilskin clad and booted, watched the face of the 
man she had once loved, in vague, womanly 
wonder that he could do so much so silently. 
For in the past three days he had never ad- 
dressed a word to any one except to give an 
order or a warning. Now, thirsty and famished, 
weakened by breathing the sleety wind and 
chilled to the marrow by the icy spray, she 
longed for a word from him, for one warm 
assurance that he would be strong to the end. 
But Lynch was studying the actions of the 
tug. When he was satisfied that the little vessel 
had seen his plight and was coming toward him 
he turned to the woman at his side and said 
quietly: ‘‘ You will go home on the tug.” He 
then glanced over the remainder of his crew 
and nodded to them. ‘‘I’ll send you off to the 
tug.” 

The mate, purple of face and gray lipped, 
caught the meaning of that statement. ‘‘ You’ll 
stick, sir?’’ he croaked. 

Lynch smiled. ‘‘I’m going to get this packet 
into port,” he said. 

“Tt can’t be done!” was the earnest, almost 
pleading answer. 

Lynch looked at Mabel Turner. ‘‘ Leave it 
to me,” he said gently, steadying her against 
the sudden lurch of the dying ship. ‘“‘ You spent 
eighteen years to save her. I guess I can spend 
my time getting her back home.” 


HERE is a moment when a group of men, 

bound together by the loose ties of common 
toil, may be suddenly united forever to accom- 
plish the impossible thing, to do the unbeliev- 
able miracle. That moment had arrived on 
the sinking barkentine. With one accord the 
rough men of the weary crew stepped forward, 
the mate at their head. With half-frozen hands 
they indicated first the tug and then the dis- 
mantled ship. They would stick. 

Lynch met their fiery glance and flushed. 
“All right, boys!’’ he boomed. ‘We'll stick 
together!”’ 

The woman had heard. She turned her ten- 
der eyes to Lynch. He read that maidenly 
message in vast astonishment. He could not 
believe it, after all the years, that he had indeed 
come back; that he had come back home, to 
the love of a woman, to honor, to manhood! 
Then he received her into the strong circle of 
his arms, forgetting the gray-faced crew, the 
tug tossing to windward, the wreck sinking 
under his feet. 

The mate suddenly bellowed a cry, pointing 
into the smother to leeward. All eyes followed 
his gesture. 

Lynch’s triumphant voice trumpeted the 
news: ‘‘That’s Sandy Hook Lightship, boys. 
We’re home!” 

That night the wallowing barkentine slipped 
her weary self upon the gentle sands of Rock- 
away Inlet. The tug cast off the hawser and 
ranged alongside for a last word. 

“Say!” yelled the skipper across to Lynch. 
“T’ll take you and your wife ashore for the 
night! D’ye want to go home?” 

Lynch stared a moment at the evening sky, 
broken by great flashes of the setting sun. Then 
he turned to Mabel Turner. “Shall we wait 
and take her with us when we go?” He indi- 
cated the long, littered deck of their vessel. 

She smiled. ‘‘Yes, Tom. I want to—I’ve 
dreamed of ”? She choked. 





O IT was that on a sunny afternoon of an 

autumn day the barkentine Mabel Turner, 
scarred by many years among aliens and on 
strange seas, slipped gently up the tide to 
Elizabethport and her birthplace. On the 
quarter-deck a middle-aged woman stood by 
the Captain. In her hand wasa black handbag, 
torn and half ruined. Out of it projected the 
yellow ivory of an old umbrella handle. Lynch 
glanced at it, and then said abruptly: “‘Why! 
that’s the one I gave you when I came back 
from my first voyage, Mabel!” 

She smiled faintly. ‘‘ You can have it fixed 
on another umbrella,” she said practically. 
“We 

Lynch waved his hand at the old town. 
“Yes,” he said gently. ‘‘We are home.” 

So they passed into the seas that lie beautiful 
beyond the great Tropic of Cupid. 
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No Cooking 





Absolutely pure coffee refined like sugar—use 
it as you do sugar—!/ to 34 teaspoonful in a 
cup—pour on boiling water—sugar and cream 
to taste—the flavor is always perfect, you 
control the strength. Sold by grocers at 30c. 
and 85c. per tin, except in extreme West and 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send us his 
name and 30c. and we will mail you a 30c. tin. 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE SALES CO., 79 Wall Street, New York 
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Yes, rock-bottom prices eo 
very lowest factory prices and 
? on the Wing, a piano of excel- 
lent quality. We will posi- 
tively make a substantial 
saving to you. 

Your choice of 38superbstyles 





One of 38 Styles freight prepaid— no money 
down. Absolutely free trial—a four weeks’ free trial. 
You don't pay a penny unless satisfied, and you are 
the judge. A 40 year guarantee with every Wing. 


Every Discount Goes Direct to You Te Wing Piano 
puttin am ame tS SOld direct 








to you from the factory — you pay no fancy profits to agents 
nor any commissions. You put these profits in your pocket. 


About Pianos.’’ Sent Free and post- 
paid. Describes every detail of piano manufacture. Tells how 
to judge pianos. Invaluable to lovers of music. Also, our 
beautiful catalog showing latest art styles of Wing Pianos and 
full details of our great offer. Don’t delay —write now, today. 


WINGS 508, Est. 1868, Wing Bldg., mb A Ave. and 13th St. 
Dept. t. 2018, New York, N he 





shipped on approval—all 


: For ‘‘Book of Complete Information 
Write Now one! 
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No. 25 MOORE PUSH-PIN 


Hang Your Pictures 


with Moore Push de- 
vices. Their tool- 


Moore Push-Pins 


glass heads, steel points. Try them for cal- 
endars,sinall pictures,etc. Push them in; 
no hammering. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


etc. No moulding required; ae picture wire need 
show. Easily put up. No. 
doz. 10c; No. 28 (100 be yod 
stationery, hardware, photo stores or by mail. 


ngupto100lbs.) 






tempered steel 
figure plaster walls. 


Nos. 1 or 2, % doz. 10c. 


steel points inclined down- 
support hall-racks, mirrors, 


5 (holds 20 Ibs.) 4 
oz. 10c. At 


2c stamp for samples 


CO., 1173 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required 





All About Poultry Keeping. 


Its Profits. 


ROBERT ESSEX, well known 


throughout America, after a 


Quarter Century’s Experience in all Branches of Poul- 
try-Keeping tells How to Keep Poultry Profitably; to 
Build Houses Correctly — Economically; How to Suc- 


ceed. Also all about 


America’s Largest Line of Incu- 


bators. You are invited to send for our Catalogue containing 
this information, valuable alike to Fanciers, Farmers, 


Beginners and Experts. 


It’s FREE. Address nearest office. 


| Robert Essex Incubator Co. <7 s222y, St Buttalo, NY 





Buya box. Use half. 
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These and a thousand other famous beauties use 


Freeman’s Face Powder 


because they know it is best for their skin — not because at 
25c a box it costs 25 or 50 cents less than others. 
for their skin, why not for yours? Try it without risk. 
If you do not find it the most satis- 
factory complexion powder ever used, return the rest to 
your dealer, who is authorized to return the money paid. 
Four Shades, White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette. 
' Samples gladly sent. 


Freeman Perfume Co., Cincinnati, O. 


If best 

























































































































































































































This Beautiful 


Meister Piano 
At $175.00 


will be sold to you on terms of: 
$1 a Week or $5 a Month 


and no interest on the payments. 


We ask no cash payment down. 
We pay the freight. 

There are no extras. 

Piano stool and scarf included. 


We manufacture the MEISTER piano in our 
own factory and are demonstrating to the 
American people that a high-class piano can be 
made tosell at $175. We do not sell through agents 
or jobbers. There is but one small profit repre- 
sented in the price of $175. 

We send the piano to your home on thirty 
days’ approval, freight prepaid, without any obli- 
gation whatever on your part. 

The MEISTER is beautiful in its lines, rich 
in tone and worthy a place in the finest home. 
Send for our FREE PIANO BOOK and learn the de- 
tails of the MEISTER in all its exquisite styles. 
Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Department 58 D 





Chicago, Illinois 
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|f we ask you to look for 

- n buying Sheets and Pillow Case 


vll secure goods of refinement, 
snowy whiteness, 





REC. NLS 


SHEETS 
PILLOW CASES 7 






longest wear and 
luxurious comfort, with easy washing 
qualities ; all with true economy. Your 
re gul ar de iler has them or can easily 
ard or madeup. Booklet on request. 


Salem, Mass. 


Made by Nau ales Steam Cotton Co., 


Parker, Wilder & Company 


get them. 


New York, N.Y. 


Boston, Mass. 














Perfection 
\ in Fitting 
when you use an 


ss. 
YOR, ACME 
w ‘®~" Automatic 


Adjustable Dress Form 


Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote 

By a twist of the wrist the three 
little wheels, located at the top of the 
Form, AUTOMATICALLY ADJUST 
the Form to the desired shape, style or 
size, and we guarantee to refund money 
if the ACME AUTOMATIC ADJUST- 
ABILE DRESS FORM cannot adjust 
itself to YOUR FIGURE. 

Write to-day for latest catalogue and 
yrice list, showing all styles 


of ACME DRESS FORMS. 
Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 


Suite 638, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Suite 738, 36 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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80-page month- 

ly magazine for 

a year, with your 
choice of any one 
of Keith’s famous 
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Keith's Magazine 
is the recognized 









No. 37 $2200. One of f the 215 
authority on building and decorating artistic homes, $2 a year. 
Each issue contains 7 to 10 Plans by Leading Architects. 

Keith’s latest Plan Books, direct or thru Newsdealers, $1. each. 
215 Bungalows and Cottages. 125 Plz ans cstg. $6000. and up. 
175 Plans cstg. $4000. to $5000. 100 * Cement and Brick. 
175 ** $5000, ** $6000. 250 Interiors Beautiful. 


Any one of these $1. Plan Books FREE with a year’s subscription $2. 





M.L. KEITH, 400 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.cmm 


THE BRENTS AND 
THE WARRENS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


It is more than pitiful, it is thoroughly 
alarming, when one realizes how little most 
parents know of the real lives of their children; 
how little the children see of the best side of 
their parents. Perhaps at a dinner Mr. Brent, 
who is a civil engineer, quite fascinates some 
one with his lucid account of why, hitherto, 
efforts to dig the Panama Canal have failed; 
but Benjy never hears anything like that. 
Perhaps the boy friend who calls to take Carol 
out for a walk has a base mind and a destruc- 
tive attitude toward sweet, maidenly ideals; 
but Mrs. Brent will never know any more 
about him than that he doffs his cap prettily 
when he speaks.to her and ‘‘seems to have nice 
manners.”’ 

A great majority of parents never see their 
children in any of those relations which most 
thoroughly reveal a young person’s real nature 
and his development. Those self-conscious 
and probably miserable moments, when your 
child comes into the parlor, on your bidding, 
to greet your friends according to the polite 
formula you have taught him, reveal nothing 
but his tractability and his memory. Of all 
that you see of him in his association with 
others a major part is merely negative—his 
submission to your discipline and your list of 
“Don’ts.”” He may be his real self in his 
relations with you, but have you ever taught 
him to be his real self, in your presence, in his 
relations with others? Has he any idea of a 
possible social relation between himself and 
your friends, other than his obligation to be 
“‘polite”’? 

One of the finest boys I have ever known 
astonished the distinguished principal of a 
noted school, to which the little lad was sent 
when he was about twelve years old, by the 
frank, friendly charm of his manner—ex- 
quisitely respectful, yet not in the least diffi- 
dent—and by the great variety of his general 
information. When the principal complimented 
the laddie the little fellow’s eyes kindled with 
an enthusiasm that made the man’s eyes dim, 
and he said: “It’s my father—and mostly his 
talk at table. I wish you could hear him some- 
time. Often we have distinguished guests 
to dinner, but when there’s just us Father is 
every bit as interesting. A fellow learns a lot 
that way.”’ 

A lot? Indeed he does! The principal of 
that school wrote to the boy’s father that he 
was grateful to have the boy spreading the 
influence of his home among his schoolfellows. 


S IT happens, I have been delving deep of 
4X late into those tragic social phases which 
concern the degradation and destruction of 
youth. And the deeper I go into the study 
of this most piteous wreckage the more intense 
becomes my feeling on this subject of “the 
family.” 

The family sense needs fostering. It needs 
fostering for its own sake, because it is one of 
the most beautiful and developing of experi- 
ences. And it needs fostering for the sake of 
our young people’s present safety and their 
sane, sweet social pleasure in this time and in 
times to come. 

No other nation errs as we do in this respect. 
Overseas it is the rule, not the exception, when 
three generations find pleasure together. The 
young people have some of their sports apart 
of course, but many of their gayeties are those 
in which all ages share. But when those same 
folks come here the sweét, wholesome sociabil- 
ity of the fatherland is too soon forsworn; not 
only do the young folks want to flock by them- 
selves, after the fashion of the new country, 
but also Twenty scorns the companionship of 
Sixteen, and Sixteen can find no interests 
among those who are not near that age. Each 
child of a household has its own group of 
friends. ‘The friends of the parents are a 
group—perhaps two groups—apart. Nobody 
knows half so much as he should know about 
another’s friends—either for his own wider 
pleasure or for the general good. 


erage that I had power of pen to say 
what my full heart dictates on this sub- 
ject. I would that I knew how I might most 
eloquently plead for at least one hour out of 
every twenty-four when each household might 
realize its family relationships. 

There is much in the day’s concerns for each 
of us that must needs be, in present effect if 
not in ultimate purpose, individualistic. There 
is much in the structure of our social world 
which tends to break up the family circle in 
the hours of relaxation. But there are few homes 
indeed where there could not be one evening 
hour of interchange, when each should give of 
the best that his day had brought him, and 
when there should be a fostering of the social 
spirit that looks for pleasure and profit in 
many kinds of intercourse. 

There could at least be such an hour every 
evening around the dinner table, and for a brief 
while afterward in the living-room. And there 
could at least be some evenings when the hour 
might be prolonged to two or three, and this 
friend or that—your friend, or your little boy’s 
friend or your young daughter’s— welcomed to 
share it. 

It may be hard at first to find common inter- 
ests enough to last out the hour. But they 
grow and multiply with trying. And there are 
few things that any one can do for the good 
of a home that repay effort half so richly as this. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for February, 1913 























You May be Sure He isis Tt 


"How about some Jell-O, my dear? You know I do not often sug- 
gest anything for the table, but so many of our friends are using Jell-O and 
I find I like it so well that I would really like to have some here at home." 

This suggestion should be very welcome to any woman, for 





everybody, saint and sinner, likes it. 


A great variety of the most delicious desserts can be 
made of Jell-O by adding only hot water — nothing else. 
Marion Harland, Mrs. Rorer, and all other Jell-O 
users will tell you, "There never was anything like it." 
There are seven delightful flavors of Jell-O: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Orange, Lemon, Cherry, Peach, 


Chocolate. 


Each in a separate package, 10 cents at any grocer’s. 


The beautiful recipe book,’ “DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors and gold, will 
be sent to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JEIL-O is on every package in big red letters. 


JELL- 


costs only ten cents, doesn’t have to be cooked, and 





If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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“ Cash or | 
A Kalamazoo ¢:: ip 
Direct to You “too eee 







~ Will You Write a Postal 
to Save $5 to $40? 


That will bring the Kalamazoo Stove 

Book FREE with full particulars of the 

$5 to $40 saving, the $100,000 bank bond 

guarantee, 400 stoves priced 
and described, 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
360 Days’ Approval Test. 
Prompt shipment. 170,000 
customers testify this is the 
greatest stove offer and the 
Kalamazoo the finest stove 
made. Ask for Catalog No. 306. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Book Cxbinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 














MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 





“AND 


ADGES 


“1 For Society or Lodge— College or School 
FGS FACTORY TO YOU 


Non$/2 Any style or material. Made toorder. Special offer : 
5 Either of the styles here illustrated, enameled in one 





or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, but not more 
than shown in illustration. Order by number. 
Silver Plate $1.00 Doz. Sample 10c. 
Sterling Silver $2.50 Doz. Sample 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 
grade gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, 
Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Send for FREE 
catalogue of new designs. Special designs and estimates free. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 5 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





















8? 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent de- 
posit, freight prepaid. DON’T PAY 
AC T if you are not satisfied after 
y using the bicycle 10 days. 
: A a NOT BU a bicycle or a pair 
\ of tires from anyone 
Mat any Price until you receive our latest 
\t art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
¥ , and have learned our sfecial prices 
and ai reac tive new offers. 
ONE CENT is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
You will get much valuable in- 
Do not wait, write it now. 
S, Coaster- Brake rear 
o.. A lamps, sundries at Aalf wsual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-161, Chicago 
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See, Madame, your new gown made, fitted and 
completed — over 
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The Pneumatic Dress Form 
ITH Pneu Form and a properly fitted waist 
/\/ lining it is possible to make and complete 
a most elaborate gown without a single 
““try-on.** Pneu Form is your pneumatic self, 
reproducing your figure, including the hips, with 
looking-glass fidelity. 
Adjustable rod gives skirt length. 
Write for illustrated booklet *‘It’s You,’’ Edi- 
tion V-4, containing description and prices, 
The Pneumatic Form Co. 
557 Fifth Avenue (near 46th St.), New York 


Sold in many first class stores and 








also in our New York Parlors 














For your new Spring hat 
direct from the maker $4 5() 


Charges 
Prepaid 






BEAUTIFUL wreath of 
French lawn roses in 

choice of colors and suitable 

for any style hat, at maker-to- 

wearer prices. 

No. 1006 Royal Wreath is com- 

posed of 12 French lawn roses, 
15 dainty imported rose - buds, 
and 15 imported leaf sprays, all 
artistically branched together 
with silk chenille and stems in the 

V latest Parisian style. 

Can be had in either Pink, Tea, Jack, 

White, Old Rose, Light Blue, Purple, or Coral. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of $1.50 


Shipments made promptly. Full satisfaction - 
teed. Write for esttete d Spring catalogue No. 20, 
which shows and describes our rare creations in flowers 
and feathers. See The Ladies’ Home Journal for last 

ct., Nov. and Dec. for other styles. Order today. 


ROYAL FLOWER AND FEATHER COMPANY 
427-a Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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tes that give full 
~ joy to the sport 


Glide over the ice without fear of a fall! Hear 
me “whish” of their flint-hard runners 
y cut clean, sharp strokes! Feel their “‘ 
you on to fullest pleasure! 
‘tad cies | standard for over 50 years! . 


Sale strong speedy —light —eraceful —sure- 
Models for every lover of Winter's 
peat pa . Winslow's Hockey See 
amous—they cannot be beaten— designed 
built by experts in the waits ones 
factory. Write for new ea ag oi No. 30. 
containing rules of leading Hockey Associations 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MEG. CO. 
Factory and Main Oltices: Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 


Pacific Coast Sales Agency : 

PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., San Francisco 
Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, £. C.; 
PARIS, 64 Avenue de la Grande Armee; BER: LIN; 
SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australia; DUNEDIN, 

UCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand. 























ENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 





ated 


Mennen’s i? Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition 





Sample box for 4c stamp 


For 15c in stamps we will » 
mail you prepaid our beau- 


tiful 1913 Calendar. 





GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


Trade Mark 
Newark, N. J. 


























Free Saiple 








Send us the name of your dealer 
together with a 2c stamp and we 
will promptly send you an initial in 
REIS Foundation Letters and a 
sample strip of Scallop both with 
the improved gummed back FREE 
together with booklet of styles. 


NITIAL 


AND 


RICALLOP 


THE REIS INITIALS’ 636 Broadway, New York 








Women Can Make Money 


by showing in your own town our line of 
wash goods, both staple and fancy, waist 
and suit materials, skirts, handkerchiefs, 
etc. We trust worthy women a reasonable 
amount. Become associated with us, the 
pioneers ; business established in 1898. 
Write now for beautiful free samples and 
exclusive territory. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., 202 Water St., Binghamton, N.Y. 











PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCES OF 
MOTHERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 314) 


As I sat opposite my daughter Anita the 
other day I became aware of another of my 
mistakes in daughter-training. For Anita, 
although now a young matron of twenty-six, 
has fallen off decidedly in her looks. 

True, everything seemed to conspire to place 
her at a disadvantage. Seated next her was 
a roseleaf-complexioned, Titian-haired girl of 
about eighteen, whose pink-and-white freshness 
made poor Anita look terribly sallow. The low 
winter sunlight, instead of burnishing her hair 
with soft gold tints, merely revealed the dull 
scantiness of it, and hershort walking skirt re- 
vealed a bunion- affected foot in a high-heeled, 
pointed-toed shoe. Furthermore for the first 
time I realized that Anita suffered from a 
chronically red nose, and taking in detail after 
detail I blamed—her mother. 


OU see that very morning I had had amost 

enlightening conversation with the girl of 
the roseleaf complexion. She had incidentally 
told me that she was wearing her first. pair of 
corsets. ‘‘ Mother said I might have a pair of 
corsets on my eighteenth birthday,”’ she an- 
nounced proudly. Mentally I made a note. 
There lay the secret of her glowing skin—a 
perfect, unhampered blood circulation during 
her early girlhood. I noticed that her slender 
feet were shod in low-heeled shoes with reason- 
able, ‘‘medium” toes; not the pointed toes 
which my Anita affected. ‘Mother says I 
must not wear high heels nor pointed toes until 
I am grown,’’ Maud remarked simply. It 
seemed that ‘‘ Mother” kept a watchful eye 
over everything. Maud must take great care 
of her teeth, her finger-nails, her hair. ‘‘It 
doesn’t matter much what I look like now, 
Mother says, but it will matter a great deal 
whenI am grown up.” And in that little sen- 
tence she told me the whole secret of “Mother’s” 
success. 

Anita herself, when I talked matters over 
with her, unconsciously added to my self- 
accusations. ‘‘You always said you wanted 
me to wear ‘sensible’ things, Mother, and I 
always thought you meant just ‘comfortable’ 
things. I didn’t think you understood how I 
wanted to be pretty. If you had only told me 
that you, too, wanted me to be pretty when 
I grew up, and that to wear sensible things was 
the only way to manage it, I wouldn’t have 
minded doing as you wanted me to do. But 
I never thought you understood.” 

And that is another mistake which I never 
could rectify. All I could do was to try to 
model my only remaining daughter’s training 
on that of the roseleaf girl. Of course it wasn’t 
altogether easy, but although I had many an 
argument I had little of the opposition I had 
had with Anita. Where I made my mistake 
was in expecting Anita to be sensible for the 
sake of being sensible—it isn’t in girl nature. 
I didn’t make the reason why perfectly plain. 
I hadn’t pointed out, as casually as possible, the 
results of ‘‘unsensible’’ methods. I should 
not have preached, but never have lost an 
opportunity for the dropping of a hint. 


V HERE I made another mistake, as I now 

can see, was in bringing my children up 
without the least idea of the value of money. I 
didn’t allow them to be extravagant. Quite the 
contrary, they were permitted to have but a 
modest amount of pocket money, and I kepta 
strict watch over all their expenditures. But, 
unfortunately, this system of doling out pocket 
money and supplying everything in the way of 
clothing, carfare, lunch money and all the thou- 
sand and one necessities of daily life, was wholly 
without educational value. To spend all one 
has is to be extravagant, no matter how little 
that may be. 

To this day Anita behaves like a child in 
regard to her housekeeping allowance. Sup- 
posing that one day she denies herself the pleas- 
ure of going to some concert or entertainment, 
the next day she will argue this way: “I saved 
so much money yesterday that I can afford to 
have the baby’s photographs taken.’’ And she 
never sees that since each economy is followed 
by some extra expenditure her very economies 
tend to extravagance. 

Edgar, too, has the “it’s only” habit. ‘‘It’s 
only a dollar’’—or ten dollars—or twenty dol- 
lars. He has simply no idea of the compara- 
tive value of money—never, for instance, 
reminds himself that those theater tickets 
would pay the electric-light bills for a month, 
or that the pedigreed terrier he so longs to 
secure might easily be bought out of a few 
weeks’ cigar money 

What I should have done was to put my chil- 

dren on an allowance at quite an early age, 
making them pay for certain necessities out of 
this allowance. I don’t mean clothes—that 
could come later, but I should have begun with 
carfare, pencils and, above all, plate money for 
church. As they grew older I should have 
increased, not only the allowance, but also the 
items it would be expected to cover, and, of 
course, I should have expected that the right 
things were bought. Thus, if Anita’s allowance 
were intended to cover the purchase of pocket 
handkerchiefs and shoes, as well as candy and 
hair ribbons, I should have watched carefully to 
see that the pocket handkerchiefs and shoes 
were duly bought. It would have been much 
more trouble than the old way of buying every- 
thing myself for the child, but I believe it would 
have succeeded as nothing else could have done 
in teaching the value of money. 


TNTIRING interest and incessant watch- 
fulness would have had to go hand in hand 
with great judgment and mother-love. But it 
is my firm belief that such a method would have 
repaid a thousandfold the trouble taken 
I made other mistakes—many. But these 
which I have put down, I can now see, were 
big, vital mistakes—mistakes that, as I say, I 
see the sad results of today when my children 
are grown up, the one a wife, the other a hus- 
band. But at least one compensating thought 
I have: here are my mistakes for other mothers 
to avoid—if those mothers will only listen! 


























For tender skins; 
For chafed little limbs; 
For chapped hands or lips. 


You can find nothing that is safer 
for baby than ‘ 
ing that is purer. ‘or better for you, , 


*Vaseline}’ 


‘““Vaseline’’ soo 


s, cleanses, 
comforts the 


skin. 


Be sure you get “Vaseli ne:” There 
is nothing in the world quite the 
same. For booklet telling why, 
write today. 








— MFG. COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 


noth. » 





3 State Street, New York 
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zarments are guaranteed to be water- 
proof and will keep your baby’s clothing dry, sweet and 
STORK Pants fit neatly over the ‘diaé 

per, are well-shaped, well-finished, soft, light, 
comfortable to wear, and wash like new. 


These dainty little g 


comfortable. 


Get the Genuine—See the regis- 
tered STORK trade-mark on 
the waistband. 
er can’t supply you genuine 
STORK, write Girect | to 7 
STORK CO., 
BosTON, MASS, 

STORK Sheeting, ‘ 
Shoes, etc. 
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| rooms, cost, etc. 
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Send M. O. or stamps. 








Design No, 458, by Jud Yoho. 


Real Bungalow Books 


Showing the newest designs forCraftsman and Pacific 
Coast Bungalows; artistic and comfortable, suited to 
Contains exte slog and interior photos 
of 40 Bungalows, with floor plans, size 

Special Offer, . °50 cts. 
Our 1913 Edition De Luxe (96 page 
clusive Bungalow Book 
1000 Bungalows actually built for by tae with 
size rooms, cost, etc. ft build- 

Special Offer, $1. 00 
Mon ack if ne 
CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOW co. "425 Leary Bldg., Seattle. 


ing, it is a valuable help. 
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Est'd cost $2500. 
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Nothing delights baby more than to 
> taken everywhere mother goes. 
The way to doso is with an 


On cars and trains, into crowded 
streets and elevators, you cantake 
the babywithout trouble and never 
lift it out. Simply pull a cord and 

the basket rests gently on the 
' ground, ready to stand there or 

be carried on arm with wheels 
& out of sight. Can be used as a 
high chair, bassinet, jumper, etc. 












603 West Avenue 


The Sanitary Wa 
Every member of the household should have his own 
‘Tycos? Fever Thermometer. 
You wouldn’t use another’s tooth brush, would you? 
If your druggist hasn’t it, send us $1.50 for a 1-min- 
ute Tyeos" Fever Thermometer. 

TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
Rochester, N. Y. 
“ Where Feost Thermometers Come From." 


It’s the 


Accept no other. 





Be sure to get the genuine, 


THE p Ling ail MFG. CO. 


Sczence Courses 


‘‘Home-Making, the New Profession”’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE 
. Forhome-making, teac hing: and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Home-study Domest tc 




















Teaseled Flannels cause irri- 
tation and suffering. 
Flannels are made soft, 
without the ruinous teaseling process. 
no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn, and no 
disappoint ment after washing. 
We sell direct to mothers. 
and imitations. 
half 


‘Non-Nettle’’ 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rub- 
ber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, 
Long Cloth, Etc, Also illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles 
of White Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits (§5.00 up), 
Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, 
Bassinettes and hundreds of necessary articles for expectant 
mothers and the new baby- 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of Modern Paper 
Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.50 if 
Write at once or save this advertisement. 


Separate Garments, 


bought separately. 


The Lamson Bros. Co., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O 



















Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


“Non-Nettle”’ 
White Flannels 






















Non- Nettle 
smooth and long wearing 
Therefore, 


(25c to $1.00 a yd. 
Beware of substitutes 
is stamped every 


We do not sell to dealers. 


No advertising on wrapper. 
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“ X Baby Spoon 


Be Its Heaatifully pte héd bowl 
; will teiPaby & story; its 
Masse sterling silver will 
withstandg roagh Aga by usage 
and presétve 1Las amemento 
for after lite. Sold 
ing jewelers Layo 


Let us send you 
Book, tliustira@t 
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The world’s greatest artists c.TY Py 
make records only for the Victor | } 


The world’s greatest artists! Caruso, Melba, 
Tetrazzini, and others who have for years charmed 
enthusiastic audiences, and whose names are known in § §& 
every home. oe ' 





eo The world’s greatest artists! Newcomers in the fied |. (a. fas 
of American opera—Titta Ruffo and Frieda Hempel, §- ; £0 
who have scored great successes abroad, and whose eerie tae bh 
voices were heard on Victor Records before these artists — ph 
ever appeared in America. £g ~. E 
The world’s greatest artists! Journet, Jadlowker, and whe A a 
others who will not return to America this season; ‘e/ tf 
Michailowa, Battistini, Huguet, and Paoli, who have [gt® | “ 
not yet appeared in America; and Sembrich, Plancon, F="™= : th 
and Patti, who have retired from the operatic stage. ci, a 
And there are even artists who are no longer among - ‘ s 
the living—Tamaegno and Gilibert—whose voices are | 
preserved for all time on Victor Records, the living >~ 1 
evidence of their greatness. Caaskal “i 6 
‘The world’s greatest artists—universally acknowledged | F 
the foremost exponents of the operatic art—all brought 





to you on the Victor to sing for you in your own home 
the masterpieces of the great composers. 
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Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any ’ 
music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the wonderful ; 
‘ - d 
Victor-Victrola. é 
Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100. Your dealer will arrange 
terms to suit your convenience, if desired. 7 
re 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. ; 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors " 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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“Home Economics” Means an Intelligent Understanding of Everything a Woman Should Know to Help Her Administer a 
Household Economically and Systematically for the Health, Comfort and Happiness of its Members 
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large part of the business of housekeeping, 
and that woman should thoroughly under- 
stand the science of cooking, the fact remains that it 
is only a part of the profession of housewifery. A 
woman may be a first-class cook and yet be an utter 
failure when it comes to disbursing that portion of 
the family income devoted to the family’s food sup- 
ply. In point of fact my experience leads me to 
believe that if one-half the men conducted their 
commercial business as carelessly as the majority 
of women conduct their business of housekeeping 
the country’s bankruptcy 
courts would be running 
day and night. 
Women of America spend 


Cy ie ps that the preparation of food is a 








By Mrs. Julian Heath 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT OF THE HOUSEWIVES LEAGUE 


DECORATIONS BY JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


out of ten women left their marketing to inexpe- 
rienced and ignorant maids, and that six out of ten 
left it to be done at the eleventh hour, when nothing 
could be prepared in time for the next meal except 
steak and chops—the most expensive cuts, and 
expensive because of the reason stated. 

Again there is probably no greater cause for leak- 
age in the household expenses than the iniquitous 
use of short weights and measures. At a meeting 
of the Housewives League, recently held in Long 
Island, a woman who had just returned from Japan 
stated that they were fighting the same evil there. 
You see, therefore, the practice.is almost universal. 
It seems to me that the most pitiable exhibitions of 
the inherent meanness and dishonesty of human 














nature are the stacks of false weights and measures 





the greater part of the 
money that is given them 
to spend in the food markets. There- 
fore if our women will strive to stop 
the leakage in their household ex- 
penditures the first—and perhaps 
longest —step will be taken to reduce 
the cost of living. For there is no 
question that the generally pre- 
vailing carelessness of women in 
marketing for the family has re- 
. sulted in leakages that unless they 
are stopped—or stoppered—will result in the American 
family being brought up squarely against a stone wall of 
outgo exceeding income. 

It is a curious anomaly that the average woman may be a 
good clothes shopper and at the same time a bad marketer. 
How many women are there, for instance, who would call up 
a department store over the phone and say: ‘‘Send me a 
blue hat and a yellow dress”? Yet day after day millions of 
women are ordering millions of dollars’ worth of food sup- 
plies over the phone, often without even inquiring the price, 
much less seeing the food until it is placed upon the table. 





wel 


| ee here I wish to make a point of the most reckless 
freedom with which the telephone is used by the average 
woman in marketing. 

Do the women of America realize that the grocer on the 
corner can declare a dividend on the money his phone costs 
him—that if he had ten phones he would make all the more 
off of them? For let me assure you no tradesman keeps a 
phone from altruistic motives. In every case the cost of the 
convenience of phoning your grocer is added to the price of 
the goods you order. Let me cite a case in point: 

A member of the Housewives League in a small town in 
the West inquired over the telephone ‘‘the price of the best 
oranges.” The tradesman made the usual inquiry, ‘‘ Who is 
it, please?’’ and, when told, replied: ‘‘Seventy-five cents a 
dozen.’’ Parenthetically, did you ever note the fact that 
when you order over the telephone the tradesman nearly 
always asks: ‘‘Who is it, please?” It would not be fair to 
say that the price is always governed by the answer, but 
investigations have proved that it is often the case. Now 
this member admits that she had 
not been ‘‘inside of her market for 
five years,’ but, having had her 
eyes opened to the conditions, she 
became suspicious and paid a hur- 
ried visit to the store to find that 
the very best oranges were selling 
for sixty cents a dozen. 

Then there is the general de- 
livery service. Weare also paying 
wellforthis. The tradesman comes 
to our door while we are at break- 
fast, and asks what we want for 
dinner. We think it over hastily or 
leave it entirely to the maid, with 
the result that we buy many things 
that we do not want and leave 
unbought many things which we do want. Later ensue 
hasty telephoning and extra deliveries, and, of course, added 
expense. We have actually become perfectly conscienceless 
in regard to demanding extra deliveries. Two postscripts to 
a letter is a woman’s allowance, we have been told. Be that 
as it may, there is no reason why postscript orders should be 
added to our marketing and thus cause the tradesman to 
deliver our goods at an added expense for which we, the 
consumers, ultimately pay. 

Again there is the question of charge accounts. The same 
condition obtains here in regard to the increased cost to the 
customer as obtains in the abuse of the telephone and the 
delivery service. Stores that sell for cash can sell cheaper, 
and where long credits are given every cash customer must 
remember that she helps to pay the interest on the long 
credits. 





Tt there is the taste we have developed for out-of- 
season goods. Why is it that the average housewife, if 
she does make up her daily menu in the morning and mar- 
kets personally, sallies forth insisting upon buying only the 
articles in that menu regardless of their price? Just the other 
day a distracted housewife telephoned me to say that she 
‘‘had been searching all through the neighborhood for celery,” 
and that at last, when found, the price was so exorbitant that 
she was ‘“‘sure something ought to be done about it.’”’ The 
suggestion was made to her that celery was out of season, but 
that many other salads were in season and could be substi- 
tuted. Why does not the housewife generally con- 
sider the cost and buy on the ‘‘down market,” as 





entirely upon the word of the retailer or the one with whom 
we come in direct contact. Rarely do we really know what 
the price should be—especially in relation to weight. For 
instance, one day last winter I heard a young married 
woman ask for a “‘broiler,’”’ which was produced by the 
butcher with the laconic expression: ‘‘ Ninety cents.’’ ‘‘ All 
right,” said the bride; ‘‘send it home, please.’’ When the 
purchaser left the store I asked for a broiler of the same 
size. When it was forthcoming the request was made that 
it be weighed. As near as could be gauged by the eye the 
broilers were the same size and weight. Would you believe 
it, that young girl, who looked as if she ought to have counted 
her pennies, had paid eighty-two cents a pound for her 
broiler! There is not the least bit of doubt that, had she 
asked the price per pound of the broiler and had been told 
eighty-two cents, she would not have purchased it. 


F - apebriphomt thing is the matter of the ‘‘trimmings’’ from 
our meats. Small items to consider? They may seem 
so, but remember that the ‘‘ trimmings’’ which we discard are 
resold by the butcher at from six to eight centsa pound, and 
if they are of value to him to resell 
they are certainly of value to us. 

In these days of high-living cost 
it should be plain to every woman 
that we cannot afford to throw 
anything away. The trimmings of 
the meat belong to us. They can 
be used; then let us make use of 
them. Real efficiency in house- 
keeping, as in any business, calls 
for a careful usage of by-products. 

In this connection women may 
be interested to learn that the cre- 
mation of garbage has shown that 
the American garbage yields more 

; grease than any other garbage in 
the world, and the startling statement has been made that 
this grease-oil, clarified and purified, is being shipped over to 
the other side and shipped back to us in the form of olive oil! 
If we do not like this idea we must learn to use our own 
fats instead of throwing them into the garbage-pail. The 
American woman needs to learn the Old World adage that 
‘‘waste is vulgar.” 

Furthermore there are many downright absurd things 
which we do when marketing that have added their share 
to the high cost of living. Buying in small quantities, for 
instance. To be sure where storage room is not available, 
and where the income is small, food products must be bought 
in small quantities. At the same time it is absurd for any 
woman to buy half a pound of bacon three or four times a 
week, when a side of bacon may be bought at a saving of 
from six to eight cents a pound. It is no less absurd to buy 
half a pound of butter every day, when we know that three 
pounds must be purchased before the week is over. These 
are merely bad habits we have fallen into without thinking 
and without realizing the part they play in keeping up the 
cost of living—a large part indeed. 
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HILE the cost of living was mounting steadily, and 

beef was bringing Civil War prices, word was sent 
to the Housewives League that tons of fresh fish were being 
shipped during the week from Fulton Market, in New York 
City, to Barren Island to be used as fertilizer. This was not 
sent on Friday or Saturday, for you know Friday is “‘fish 
day” the world over. You can well see how this custom has 
caused the price of fish to be high. When all of the demand 
is centered on one day in the 
week the dealer is obliged to 
make the weekly expenses from 
practically one day’s sale. Is 
it not absurd for women to think 
that they can only place fish on 
their table one day a week, and 
that day Friday? 

The statement has been made 
by the packers that the women 
now demand only the best cuts 
of steaks and chops and the 
high-grade cuts generally. It 
is not at all surprising that we 
want the best cuts of meat, and 
it is true that the cheaper cuts, 
which are the most nutritious, are not being used as much 
as they should be. But here real downright laziness enters 
as a factor. A butcher stated that in his experience seven 








shown in cities and towns where commissions are at 

work on this problem. Measures of every kind, dry 
and wet, from the cheapest to the most elegant affairs, are 
shown. Not only are the healthy and prosperous cheated, 
but the poor are made to suffer most, and even the aged and 
sick are robbed of food and medicine as well. Who is to 
blame? No one but the purchaser, be that purchaser house- 
wife, housekeeper or steward. To be 
sure we have laws, regulations and 
inspectors. It is time that in this, as 
in all other matters where purchasing 
power can be used, we stop playing 
the part of the child with a griev- 
ance and take the matter into our 
own hands. 


ie THE majority of States we know 
that the law gives us the right to 
protest when the butter which we pur- 
chase is weighed in the butter-dish. 
How often do we do so? And yet, 
when we buy butter weighed in this 
manner, we pay for wood and tin at 
the price of butter. Rather high, 
particularly last winter, when butter in New York was selling 
at sixty-two cents a pound. We know also that the law 
gives us the right to insist upon certain commodities being 
measured by dry measure and others by liquid measure, and 
we also know that if we do not insist upon the right meas- 
ures being used we lose thereby. The measuring of dry 
cranberries, for instance, in a liquid, tin quart measure 
defrauds the consumer out of two ounces and a half a quart. 
This evil can never be wiped out until every consumer 
makes sure that she receives full weight and full measure 
in exchange for her money. No matter how many laws are 
enacted nor how many inspectors are appointed the real 
inspection devolves upon the housewife or consumer and 
must be made every time a purchase is made. 

It means little to us to read that eight thousand short- 
weight bushel baskets were burned up in one city recently 
as a result of a raid upon tradesmen, or that scows full of 
short weights and measures were sent out to sea, where their 
contents were dumped and placed beyond the reach of dis- 
honest tradesmen, unless we stop to consider that possibly 
similar baskets and dishonest scales were used by our own 
tradesmen. What is their unfair gain is our loss. 

There never was a time when the authorities were so alert 
in the matter of legislation and the enforcement of laws per- 
taining to short weighting, and indeed to all laws which affect 
the home, as they are now. We 
women, however, must do our part— 
in fact the matter is entirely in our 
hands. First be sure that your 
tradesmen’s scales are correct, and 
then watch the scales. In this mat- 
ter, too, we are careless. A piece of 
meat is thrown on the plate and the 
pointer buzzes around—we watch if 
it passes the pounds, the half pounds, 
the quarter pounds, but there we 
stop. Rarely do we see the marking 
of the ounces. But the tradesman 
notes the ounces, and—do not be too 
much of an optimist—the market- 
man may be a poor mathematician. 





NE housewife who is studying home problems and 

endeavoring to do her best in the matter of leaks in 
the household expenses said to me: ‘Don’t you think it 
rather stingy if we insist upon computing even the ounces?” 
The answer is: If we insist upon receiving the right change 
when we pay our bill why do we not insist upon receiving the 
full weight of the commodity which we purchase? Whena 
woman gives a grocer a five-dollar bill in payment for a $4.87 
charge for groceries she counts the small change, even to the 
pennies, to see if it is correct. 

Let me cite a specific case of what resulted when the 
women took matters into their own hands: 

In the summer of 1911 June butter went into cold storage 
at from twenty to twenty-two cents a pound. When it came 
out of cold storage it was sold to the consumer, or rather was 
attempted to be sold, at sixty-two cents a pound. The con- 
sumer rebelled. The unwarranted high price of butter was 
considered by the Central Council of the Housewives League 
and it was a question of to buy or not to buy. The negative 
won, and word went out to the members of the League 
throughout the country that for thirty days no housewife 
ought to buy butter. The response was instantaneous. 

The press the length and breadth of the land took the 





matter up, and word came from all quarters, from 





does the business man when he purchases stocks? 

Year after year the daily press has gone on giving 
the produce-market quotations, yet few housewives 
the country over have been guided by them. But 
how eagerly the broker reads the stock quotations! 
Why should not the housewife read the food quota- 
tions and be governed thereby? Intelligent market- 
ing of the sort we seek to establish means that 
women must know the markets. 

Asit is, one is astonished at the credulity we women 








EDITORIAL NOTE—THE LaDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL is glad of the 
opportunity to call to the attention of its readers the efforts being made 
by the Housewives League to reduce the present high cost of living by 
an education of the women of America in the matter of food buying 
for the home. Any woman or any group of women desiring to learn 
more concerning the details of the League’s work may obtain all infor- 
mation by addressing the president and organizer, Mrs. Julian Heath, 
175 West Eighty-eighth Street, New York City. 


non-members as well as from members: ‘‘ We will not 
buy butter now.” At the end of twenty-four days 
there was a fluctuation in the price of butter; at 
the end of twenty-seven days the price broke to 
thirty-two cents. 

The official dispatch from Elgin stated that ‘‘the 
price of butter broke because the consumer refused 
to buy.’’ This was the first test of power of the 
organized housewives and it will not be forgotten. 














show in the matter of prices. We have depended 
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What Two Families Did on Less Than $800 a Year 


The Way One Woman Met the Increased 
Cost of Living 


ee GIRL of sixteen, a young man of twenty, my hus- 
gps, band and myself constitute our family. We live in 
a small Eastern city whose chief industry is the mak- 
ing of shoes. My husband’s salary has averaged 
$800 a year for many years, so the planning of ex- 
penses has been nearly the same from year to year, 
with the exception of food and clothes, which increase 
as children grow older. 
Perhaps we have spent more of our income for educating our 
children than would seem wise to most people, but my own hunger 
for an education has made me want to give my children the best I 
can, and, as they are studious, we have kept them in school. The 
girl is in the High School, and the boy, having been graduated from 
High School, is just finishing his first year in a well-known technical 
school. We began, when the children were small, to save for their 
schooling and to teach them to save also, so that when the boy 
was ready to go away to school he had three hundred dollars to 
his credit in a local bank, and by hard work he secured a scholarship 
which made his first year secure. 

We always pay cash for our living expenses; we buy as cheaply 
as we can, and if our allowance runs short we go without. I have 
never believed in buying today’s happiness with tomorrow’s misery; 
it is better to pay cash for what you get; to know that what you 
have is your own, even if it is small, than to pay this week’s expenses 
with next week’s salary. Pay cash for everything, save a stated 
sum, and you will always be accounted prosperous. 





NE of the household expenses I could always save on is my 

family sewing. I have always done all my own and my daugh- 
ter’s ‘making over” when I have had the material, and, watching 
the stores for the spring and autumn sales, I buy our coats and suits 
when the season is old, thus benefiting by the “marked-down”’ 
prices. I make shirts for my husband and son, being able to pick 
up short lengths of cloth so that a shirt that will retail for a dollar 
and a quarter I'can make for forty-five cents. 

I do all my housework, with the help of my family. My husband 
always attends to the marketing, and we have learned that some 
cuts of meat are worth more in the end than so-called cheaper ones. 

We keep a few hens which supply us with eggs and some to sell; 
and we have a strawberry bed which is a source of keen pleasure. 

I have never saved so systematically that I could say ‘‘so much 
for this or that.’”” We have kept strict account of expenditures some 
years, but find the best way for us is to allow so much for running 
expenses and keep within that. The cost of necessities in the East 
is high; moreover the weather here demands a fire for comfort six 
months of the year. With coal nine dollars a ton, flour ninety cents 
a bag, sugar seven cents a pound, apples and potatoes forty and 
fifty cents a peck, and butter forty cents a pound, you can well see 
it is something of a problem to live on our income. When these 
things drop in price we put our spare cash into laying in a stock. 
When prices are extreme we buy in small quantities. 

I have read a number of criticisms on the small purchases of the 
low-salaried person. It would be easy enough to put in a stock 
when things are at their cheapest, but the small salary cannot all 
be tied up in provisions, as there are other expenses. In order to 
take advantage of sales you must pay cash, and cash is sometimes 
scarce. The learning to cut corners, to think, when you are buying 
anything, ‘‘What can I buy that is cheaper, yet will answer all 
requirements?” is exciting enough to keep one from feeling dull. 
The economy we have had to practice has led me to turn my hand 
to many kinds of work, and I can paint or varnish as the occasion 
requires. 

Also in a good many articles that I have read on this subject the 
idea has seemed to prevail that small salaries and lack of opportunity 
for intellectual advancement go hand in hand. My experience has 
convinced me, however, that no person, no matter how small his 
income, need be deprived of educational advantages. There are 
free libraries, free lecture courses and literature classes, together 
with free sermons, at almost everybody’s command; so small 
salaries provide small excuse for ignorance, according to my way 
of thinking. 


E PAID rent for ten years, finally deciding that if we were ever 

to have a home we must make a start and have something 
definite to work for. We purchased a cottage a mile and a half from 
the village center at a cost of seventeen hundred and fifty dollars. 
We paid one hundred and fifty down, giving a mortgage for the 
remainder. In the ten years we have reduced the mortgage by six 
hundred dollars, and have bought two additional lots for three 
hundred and fifty dollars and fifty dollars respectively. ‘These lots 
were bought as an investment and have already advanced in price. 
My husband carries an endowment life insurance which costs fifty 
dollars a year. 

We cut our expenses wherever we can, and with the money saved 
we have given our children music lessons, which are no less a 
pleasure to us than an advantage to them. We have taken two or 
three of the leading magazines. We entertain considerably, have 
all the necessities and some of the luxuries. We all belong to a local 
church to which we pay regularly. 

Do I run my house on a business basis? I do not know that 
others will think so; but I do know just where my money goes. 

During the year just passed we spent as follows. This is an 
average year save for the thirty dollars extra 
for church expenses. Our carfares are quite 


This Housewife Saved $100 a Year on 
$60 a Month 


=| HEN beginning the second year of my married life in 
H|| the mid-West city of twenty-five hundred inhabitants 
where we lived my husband and I faced the condi- 
tion which every family must face that lives without 
counting the pennies when the income is small. I 
| recognized the failure as personal, and, taking my 
| husband into my confidence, I frankly confessed my 
=>)) lack and asked his help to solve the difficulty . 

A i ogether | we mapped out a new financial plan. One quarter of 
the monthly income, or $15, should go for rent, heat and light; 
another quarter for living expenses; one quarter for life insurance, 
savings bank, church and charity; and the remaining quarter for 
clothes, help and incidentals. 

It meant an entire change in our living. We must find another 
house where the rent would be more nearly within our reach. We 
found it—a four-room cottage within walking distance of my hus- 
band’s work and in a good neighborhood—for $11.50 a month. 

The landlord gave us the privilege of selecting the tints for our 
walls. This was a new and rare experience. Neither of us knew 
what was best, but we were most anxious to have the right shades 
foroursmallhome. The next day found me in the Public Library— 
the great haven for puzzled brains—asking for all the books I could 
find on house decoration. After looking them all over I carried 
two of the most helpful ones home with me. That evening we 
worked out the principles of color harmony for our rooms. We 
decided on the same neutral tints for all the walls. The woodwork 
was dark, and the books said: “Keep the tones quiet in a small 
house to increase its apparent size. Then any shade in carpets, 
hangings or furniture will not quarrel, with the walls.”? These 
were valuable suggestions, and we recognized then, for the first time, 
why our living-room had never been a restful place to stay in—with 
its red walls, yellow ceiling and a greenish-cast rug. 

We moved on April first and in a short time were fairly settled. 
Now came the test of the new business principles. All money was 
to be deposited in the bank. We were to have two bank books— 
one for a savings account, the other for a checking account. All 
bills were to be paid by check. In this way an accurate account 
could be kept of money spent. 

The stubs and returned vouchers at the end of the month, when a 
balance was required, would simplify the bookkeeping. The previous 
year’s money had gone without any account being kept, and now 
there was to be a double check on every cent of income and outgo. 














ey tiga our living expenses to $15 a month, or 25 cents each a 
day, when I had been spending a great deal more, meant some 
close planning and projecting things ahead. 

This was the way I finally worked the problem out: All staples, 
such as flour, sugar, spices, tea, coffee, rice, beans, dried fruits and 
canned goods, were bought and paid for a monthin advance. Not 
more than $7.50 and not less than $5 should go into this. As time 
goes on I find the average grocery bill to be $6 a month. 

In the matter of bread two good-sized loaves twice a week, with a 
pan of raised biscuit, breakfast rolls, or a loaf of nut or raisin bread, 
reduced the bread bill and raised the food value very materially. 

The meat bill averages $4.a month. That means I have had to 
learn what cuts to select and how to cook them. 

We are both very fond of soups, and by making use of bones and 
cheap cuts for soup stock I always get the best possible use of the 
left-overs. Odd bits of vegetables, such as peas, beans, carrots 
and celery, unless used for salad, go into the soup-pot for the next 
day’s luncheon or dinner. What formerly I “threw away” now 
goes into nourishing dishes. 

Butter by the gallon or half-gallon jar is cheaper and lasts longer 
than if it is bought by the pound bar one bar at atime. Milk and 
eggs average $2 a month. Evaporated milk is not expensive and is 
quite satisfactory in coffee and for cooking. 

We pay a dollar a thousand for gas for cooking and lighting. The 
monthly bill is never more than $1.50. We burn coke in the furnace, 


. wetting down a layer when a steady fire is desired. Last winter we 


used three tons and a half at a cost of $23. The house was evenly 
comfortable the entire winter. 

Every two weeks I have awoman come in from seven o’clock to 
twelve for washing and scrubbing. This half-day’s work costs 75 
cents twice a month and gives me a chance to keep my work under 
control all the time. The alternate weeks the washing is small 
and I do it myself. 

The fireless cooker has been a great heat and labor saver in my 
household economy. All breakfast foods that require slow cooking, 
as well as soups, beans, rice and boiled meats, go into the cooker. 

Also I have acquired the canning habit, not only putting up 
fruits, but vegetables as well. These go into the fruit cellar as a 
part of my “bank account,” to be drawn upon when the scarce 
days come. From our twelve-by-sixteen-foot strawberry bed I 
canned twenty pints, besides having plenty of berries for the table. 


UR back yard extends southward from the house. Against 

the porch we have an early hotbed. That little back yard 
has proved itself a valuable asset to our living expenses, health and 
happiness. Through the aid of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and helpful magazines we have become intelligent 
gardeners, with the result that fresh lettuce, radishes and onions 
from the first of June until late summer, and tomatoes, peas, beans, 
peppers, beets and cabbage, rewarded our first 
year’s efforts and cut down our table expenses 





an item, but we live where carfares are 
necessary. 
eS ee ee Ce eer ee eres EL 
Carfares. . Sn ee eee 25.00 
House and L ife Insur: INCE. co-6 Se +s 55.00 
Enterest Bioneg —. 2. 6 te ww 30.00 
Coal, Woodand Gas ...... 74.00 
Water. ear ce ee oe 7.00 
Papers and Periodicals. . . . . . 6.00 
Church Expenses ....:. « « 60.00 
Doctor and Dentist. ..... . 25.00 
enema ere ree. A Sy 260.00 
ae a ee 100.00 
Tneigenteis, 5 «6 oe ee 8.00 


Ve have learned, with Micawber, that if 
= earn twenty shillings and spend twenty 
shillings sixpence the result is misery; if 
you spend nineteen shillings sixpence the 
result is happiness. 





IN EXPLANATION 


HIS is the fifth group in 

a series of direct personal 
experiences of families who 
have successfully solved the 
problem of living on incomes 
of from $750 to $1500 a year. 
No theories are expounded 
here, but in each instance ac- 
tual experiences are related by 
the woman herself. The next 
$800.00 group will present the expe- 
; riences of other families who 
live on incomes of less than 
$800 a year each. 


—THE EDITORs. 


very materially. 

Last summer we rented a vacant lot adjoin- 
ing and planted potatoes. After selling enough 
to more than pay all expense of renting, plow- 
ing and seed we have sufficient to carry us 
through the winter and replant next spring. 

Our clothing has been purchased, when 
needed, at the end of the season, when the 
stock was being cleared. With the help of a 
papier-maché figure of my own size for fitting 
I am able to make all my own plain clothes. 

After our first year on the new financial 
basis we found we were out of debt, had $100 
in the savings bank and were ahead the very 
rich experience of a successful year—successful 
because of our loyalty to the definite business 
plan we laid down for ourselves two years ago, 
the principles of which are fundamental and 








can be applied by every housekeeper. 
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Jellied Apricots 


Dried Fruits 


HEN fresh fruits are 
not to be obtained dried 
fruits offer the minerals 


and acids that are necessary to 
sustenance. During evapora- 
tion all fruits undergo a slight 
chemical change which increases 
the amount of sugar that they 
contain. The reason that dried fruit sauces frequently taste insipid 
is because this latent sugar is ignored, the sauce being oversweetened 
until the tart fruit flavor isentirely overcome. Prunes, for instance, 
contain a large percentage of sugar almost identical with cane sugar, 
yet the majority of housewives will add an excess amount of sweet= 
ening and then complain that “their family will not eat prunes.’ 
Really good cooking consists in developing natural flavors, and, just 
as lemon juice is frequently added to brighten fresh pineapple, or 
orange juice is added to strawberries, the evaporated fruits are often 
made more sparkling by the addition of other flavors. Spice is 
occasionally used with prunes, ginger root or candied ginger with 
pears, while orange and lemon rind and juice, or a little tart jelly, are 
additions to all varieties. 

The dried fruits in common winter use are pears, peaches, apricots, 
prunes and figs, while dates havea definite place in combination with 
other materials. Dried fruits must be washed thoroughly, then sub- 
merged in warm water for twenty-four hours in a covered utensil, 
when they will have swollen to their original shape, and, although 
uncooked, will be already tender. The water in which ‘they were 
soaked serves as the liquid. The seasoning—as orange rind or 
spice—is put in at the beginning of the process. The liquid must not 
boil, and the sugar is not added until the last five minutes. Asa 
general rule not less than two hours should be allowed for cooking 
prunes, apricots and peaches, while pears and figs are improved by 
cooking three or four hours. 


Jellied Apricots: Heat four cupfuls of cooked dried apricots and 
their juice to the boiling point. Add one cupful of —_ and stew 
for ten minutes; then add two tablespoonfuls of gelatin, softened 
in a quarter of a cupful of water, and two tz tblespoonfuls of lemon 
juice. Turn into a mold rubbed lightly with olive oil; stiffen and 
serve with apricot whip. 

To make apricot whip, mix half a cupful of sifted, cooked apricot 
pulp, the whites of three eggs, half a tablespoonful of lemon juice and 
half a cupful of powdered sugar. Beat the mixture with a wire whisk 
until it will hold its shape, and serve immediately. If it is desired to 
keep it some time pile it into buttered ramekins, set in a pan of hot 
water and bake for twenty minutes in a moderate ov en; in this case 
it becomes an apricot soufflé and may be served either hot or cold 
with plain stewed apricots. 


Dried-Pear Shortcake: Make the shortcake mixture of three 
cupfuls of bread flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, four tablespoonfuls of 
butter—or three tablespoonfuls of lard— ‘and one cupful and a 
quarter of milk. Bake in two layers. Put together with four cupfuls 
of cooked pears, which should be heated, and serve with a sauce 
made of thickened pear juice and whipped cream, or with golden 
marshmallow sauce. In the latter case decorate the shortcake with 
whole marshmallows. 

To make golden marshmallow sauce, simmer together One cupful of 
brown sugar and one cupful anda quarter of boiling water for twenty 
minutes. Then pour the sirup on one cupful of quartered marsh- 
mallows. Beat well, add afew drops of vanilla and serve at once. 


Marshmallow Figs: Wash pulled figs and let stand for twenty- 
four hours in water sufficient to cover. In the morning cook in the 
same water in a double boiler until tender, adding a little candied 
orange peel. When done remove the figs and simmer down the sirup 
directly over the fire. Cut a slit in each fig and insert half a marsh- 
mallow. Arrange in high sherbet glasses, pour over the sirup and 
serve very cold, with or without whipped cream. 


Peach Ramekins: Dried peaches, as a general rule, are so brown 
and unappetizing that they are unwelcome. However, by dint of 
proper cookery they become succulent and tender, and may be used 
in many ways. Cook half a cupful of rice in milk with a quarter of 
a cupful of candied orange peel, and ha lf a teaspoonful of salt, until 
the kernels are soft. Then stir 
in a quarter of a cupful of sugar. 
Half fill buttered ramekins, 
place a peach in each, add a 
little more rice, and pile on top 
a meringue made of the whites 
of three eggs, three tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar and a 
few drops of orange extract. 
Brown in a moderate oven and 
serve with orange sauce if 
desired. A large baking-dish 
may be used in place of the 
ramekins. 


Horticultural Bean Loaf With Tomato Sauce 
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Desserts and 
Dishes That are 
Attractive and 
Nourishing 


Pear Shortcake With Golden Marshmallow Sauce 
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Italian Luncheon Salad 


Dried Vegetables 


tery peas and beans are 
rich in the muscle-making 
principle, and for this reason 
they are often called the “ poor 
man’s beef’’; but, because they 
are somewhat difficult of diges- 
tion, they should not replace 
meat altogether, but should be 
used with discretion as meat substitutes, accompanied by some 
starchy food to make a perfect meal. No matter how dried vege- 
tables are to be cooked they must first be soaked overnight in cold 
water, that they may absorb moisture to replace that lost through 
evaporation. Itisthennecessary to drain and wash them thoroughly, 
cooking gently until tender, in water containing a little common 
baking soda. This tends to soften the water and hastens the cooking 
process; it also aids in removing excess sulphur, which tends to 
produce flatulence. 

There is nothing in all cookery that needs such careful seasoning 
as vegetables of this kind: salt and pepper in the right proportions, 
lemon rind, nutmeg, onion, celery salt and celery leaves, mustard, 
‘and occasionally a hint of cheese, properly used, will make of an 
ordinary dish one that is epicurean. The tomato conserve of the 
Italians is almost indispensable for use in this instance, because it 
consists of sifted tomato pulp which may be used plain, or diluted in 
water (a tablespoonful and a half to a cup), to replace the tomato 
purée so necessary to develop flavor. As these vegetables are defi- 
cient in fats they should be combined with some fatty ingredient to 
preserve the balance; for instance, pork and beans, bacon and peas. 


Stewed Italian Peas: Italian peas are differently shaped from 
those with which we are familiar, and have a foreign look. When 
soaked and cooked, however, they resemble and taste like French 
chestnuts. Soak one cupful of peas over night in cold water, drain, 
cover again with cold water, add a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
baking soda and bring to the boiling point. Drain again, rinse, 
toss in two tablespoonfuls of olive oil and add to one quart of clear 
meat stock (beef, veal or chicken), which should be boiling. Season 
with three-quarters of a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper, 
and simmer until tender, about three hours, replenishing the stock 
as it evaporates, to keep the peas barely covered. When tender 
add one cupful of light cream or tomato purée. Ifthe creamis used 
add a grating of lemon rind. 


Italian Luncheon Salad: To one cupful anda half of cookedItalian 
peas add one cupful of cubed apple, half a cuprul of diced celery and 
a Quarter of a cupful of cooked raisins. Make a French dressing of 
four tablespoonfuls of olive oil, two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
and adash of saltand pepper. Beat well and pour over the chopped 
apple and celery separately. Let stand for thirty minutes, then 
drain, Mix, arrange on lettuce leaves, strew with the raisins, and 
serve very cold with cream-cheese sandwiches. 


Soufflé of Yellow-Eyed Beans: Yellow-eyed beans may be used 
either plain, stewed or baked, or combined with corn into succotash. 
lor the soufflé use one pint of the bean pulp. Add to this the yolks 
of four eggs, Well beaten, and season with a few drops of lemon juice, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of celery salt and a dash of pepper. Beat 
the whites of the eggs stiff; fold them into the other mixture and 
pile lightly into buttered ramekins; place in a pan filled with hot 
water and bake in a moderate oven until puffy and brown—about 
twenty minutes, If desired this may be baked in a large dish, 
lengthening the cooking to thirty-five minutes. 


Horticultural Bean Loaf: Mix two cupfuls of beans with three 
chopped pimentos, one cupful of breadcrumbs cooked toa paste with 
half a cupful of tomato purée. Season with pepper, a teaspoonful of 
salt, grated lemon rind and a few drops of onion juice. Beat the yolks 
of two eggs well, add to the mixture, and fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites. Pile into a well-oiled bread-tin, set in a moderate oven and 
cook until firm. Serve with tomato sauce. 


Red Kidney Beans With Spaghetti: The red kidney bean is widely 
used in Italy, where itis combined with spaghetti into a dinner dish. 
Olive oil is the fat generally used with it, but if this is too expensive 
bacon fat may be substituted. Stew one cupful of red kidney beans, 
seasoning with one teaspoonful of salt. Cook one cupful of spaghetti 
until tender, and make a sauce 
by cooking two tablespoonfuls 
of minced onion in two table- 
spoonfuls of bacon fat until 
softened; add flour to thicken 
and half a cupful of tomato 
purée; season well, add to the 
spaghetti a little grated cheese. 
Pour the beans, which should 
be dry, upona platter, surround 
with spaghetti and garnish with 
cooked bacon. These beans are 
one of the most delicious foods 
in the legume group. 


Red Kidney Beans With Spashetti 











the same results. 














Good Cake 
Every Time 


You should never have 
failure because of the short- 
ening if you make your 
cakes with 


RISCO 


for Frying-For Shortenin 
Woe ¢ ake Makin, +4 


Crisco is always the same. 
It is made of strictly vege- 
table oils, treated in such 
a way that the resulting 
product is always of the 
greatest richness. Your 
cakes will be uniformly 
rich and delicious if you 
use Crisco. 

It is 100 per cent shorten- 
ing, Containing no water as 
butter does, and you can 
depend upon a cupful of 
Crisco always producing 


It is mild and delicate in 
odor and flavor and your 
cakes never will have a 
strong ‘‘taste’’ if you use 
Crisco. 
Crisco makes you more 
certain of success and, at 
the same time, costs only 
half as much as butter. 
Get a package and try it in any 
recipe. No cake is too delicate 
for Crisco. Usea fifth less than 
you would of butter and add salt 


in the proportion of a level tea- 
spoonful for each cupful of Crisco, 


Excellent Cake Recipes 


and many others for fried foods, 
pastries, bread, biscuits, etc. 


in Our Free Cook Book 


Send for a copy to The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. D, Cincinnati. 
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‘Training Versus “Instinct” and “Experience” 


our daughters being given, as a part 

of their education, some instruction that 
will better prepare them for motherhood, 
how often we hear the objection made that 
such instruction is unnecessary, coupled 
with the equally emphatic assertion that as 
Nature intended girls to become mothers 
their natural mother instinct will guide them 
when the new life comes. 

To get right down to essentials, in just 
what degree may this ‘“‘instinct’’ be de- 
pended upon by the new mother? It is 
old—we know that—but just what is it? 
Semi-scientifically it may be defined as a 
prompting to action for reasons that we do 
not know. It is instinct that makes a hen 
sit on the nest week after week, whether she 
has eggs or not. Instinct applies to sitting, 
not to eggs. It makes no difference to the 
instinctive hen whether she has real eggs 
under her or not. Instinct says “Sit,” and 
she sits till we cut her head off. The trouble with instinct is that it 
has no different speeds nor gears, no provision for adapting itself 
to changed environment. 

To appreciate instinct and observe it where it really works we 
should see it at home. For unknown thousands of years the savage 
or the nomad woman has been directed by instinct. How has it 
worked? What has it had to work on? The savage mother has had 
Nature’s own baby food plus the uncertain products of wild fruits, 
roots, fish, game, and, in later stages, the milk and flesh of herds 
of sheep, goats and cattle. The savage mother bears children with 
rapidity and regularity, something like one every other year. But 
the tribe does not increase much, because of the awful mortality 
that befalls the children of the poor instinctress, and it is almost 
universal testimony that she is herself a broken old woman at forty 
or less, and a hag at fifty. 

Bring this poor, instinct-guided savage into contact with the goods 
and temptations of civilization, and give her some purchasing power, 
and we see the tribe melt away because instinct affords no means of 
dealing with the new things—except to kill those who make mistakes, 
and conversely to save those who happen by accident to do right. 
Therefore may we not submit as a proposition capable of something 
like proof that brains and science can make improvements on instinct? 


[: A DISCUSSION of the advisability of 


Instinct Versus Hygiene 


WORLD conflict is now on. The old instinct is in the deep 

waters of new conditions. Hygiene, not instinct, must be the 
guide, for instinct doesn’t know. The fight is to the death, and too 
often it is to the death of the child of instinct. 

Instinct is one thing in the Indian wigwam, and it is quite another 
in the home of the artisan with a candy shop around the corner. 
What, to follow that lead, does instinct say about candy which 
Nature never made? Instinct says “‘Eat it.”” Sugar is good food, and 
we got our craving for it through countless generations of life in an 
almost sugarless world. Fora million years we never had a chance 
to eat sugar. There wasn’t any except the little that Nature put in 
fruits. The only possibility of a real taste of it was a bit of wild 
honey. Sugar now abounds in cheap and alluring forms—a brand- 
new problem for instinct; and instinct’s method of adjusting to new 
problems (killing off) is slow, but it is also sure. Here is a case in 
point: In a town of the Middle West a church celebrated Christmas 
with the usual Christmas tree, Santa Claus, etc., and a bag of candy 
to each child. One boy of twenty-eight months took his candy out 
of the bag, examined it and put it back without eating any. 

“Why doesn’t Sammy eat his candy, Mrs. Taylor?”’ a woman 
asked in wonder. 

“He has never tasted it yet,’ was the reply. Sammy thereupon 
became an object of amazed interest. ‘‘ No,” said his mother, “he 
is too young to eat it and I think he is happier not to know the 
taste yet.” 

“Why, my baby just loves candy,” said a proud mother as she bit 
off pieces and fed them to her nine-month-old girl. Despite the 
fact that this infant could just sit up in her mother’s lap she ate 
the candy gleefully, for instinct said it was good, and the mother’s 
instinct said ‘‘ Make the baby happy at all costs.” 

The next day this same nine-month-old baby went out to Grand- 
father’s for the Christmas dinner. She probably ‘‘loved” turkey, 
cranberries, ice cream and cake. But the love was fleeting, for when 
that babe was nine months and one week old they buried her—acute 
stomach trouble of some sort, the doctor said. 

The other baby, still ignorant of candy at twenty-eight months— 
kept so by a hygiene-applying mother—is now winning both athletic 
and scholastic prizes in college. In point of fact, to feed a baby 
properly in this day of nostrums, germs and stomach destroyers 
requires education, the best that science can provide. Instinct has 
equipped us only with the means to acquire that education. 
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The Grandmother Argument 


OUPLED with the dependence on instinct is that other tend- 
ency to depend upon experience, epitomized in the assurance 
that ‘‘Grandmother will tell what to do—or Mother even.” 

Now experience is a great teacher, and it is unquestionably true 
that Mother and Grandmother have had a good deal of experi- 
ence. Besides, Grandmother learned from her mother, and she from 
hers, and so on. 

In this grandmother group is sharply focused the contest between 
the old and the new. But shall we turn back to the grandmother 
and the great-grandmother for baby lore if we happen not to be 
orphans? Shall we, who light with gas and electricity, turn back for 
guidance to the woman who lighted with a tallow candle? Shall we, 
who heat our houses with coal and furnaces, depend entirely for 
guidance on the dear old lady who cooked over a wood fire on the 
hearth? Shall we, who ride in trolley cars and get the paper every 
day and use the telephone, turn back to her who rode on horseback, 
read the almanac and got two new books a year? Shall we, the 
users of modern plumbing, turn back to her who toted water from 
the spring or the pump in the yard? Yes, our grandmother was a 
dear, good old lady, but if you look at the records you will find 
that she was too busy to spoil her many children, and that a great 
many of them died too soon. Moreover since Grandmother’s time 
there has been as much advance in our knowledge of the laws of the 
child body, the child mind and child morals as there has been in 
our knowledge of plumbing and machinery. 





By Jane Stewart 





Where Academic Training Fails 


OT long ago I spoke to a new woman, 
unmarried and a college graduate, of 
the girl’s preparation for motherhood. 
’ “Qh,” said she, “send her to college. Give 
her a trained mind. She will get along all 
right.” 

Alas, poor woman! We are handing on 
to her this educational philosophy that we 
have been discarding little by little for dec- 
ades. We have discarded bits of it every 
time we have started out to train anybody to 
achieve anything. The prospective mother 
is the only exception; yet hers is the most 
vital work in our civilization. Woman cer- 
tainly has a right to be aggrieved at the 
education man has been putting upon her. 
This train-her-mind-and-let-her-go theory 
has lived so long only because we have 
no definite standard by which to measure 
results. 

What is the standard for a home?—-for a mother? There is no 
definite standard. If there is a divorce we say it is the laxity of the 
age. If the baby dies we blame the climate, or mysterious microbes, 
or the doctor, or we shoulder it off on ‘‘ Providence.” 

““No, Madam,” said the good physician sorrowfully yet firmly to 
the mother who had lost one babe and was concerned about the 
second, ‘‘I fear it isn’t fair to say it was Providence. It would be 
much more nearly correct to say that unsanitary milk took the life 
of that little one.” 

The growing realization that it is dirt, ignorance and neglect, and 
not Providence, is pushing the thoughts of educators so fast that we 
hear on every hand the rumble of the coming change. 

When we want a young man to build a house or a bridge or a 
railroad, do we say “Give him a trained mind,” and then turn him 
loose with timbers and ties and tools? No, we take no such risks 
with timbers and ties and tools. The idea has gone abroad that 
these things are too precious to intrust in the hands of the man with 
only a ‘trained mind.’”’ The only man we willingly trust with this 
work is the man who in addition to any culture that he may possess 
has studied bridge and railroad building—prepared himself definitely 
for the task. He goes forth to the work with a knowledge of the 
fundamentals in his head, an engineers’ handbook of working infor- 
mation in his pocket; he has at home a library of engineering books 
and periodicals, and he belongs to engineering societies, where he 
talks over his problems with his fellow-workers. 

The kind of general training that is not considered adequate to 
give a man authority over timbers and ties and tools is still con- 
sidered by many persons adequate for the girl who is given the 
authority of life and death over her children—for it is true that their 
lives depend largely upon her knowledge, skill and care. Most girls 
are still given an education that stops before it touches at any point 
their future home-making and child-rearing experience. That so 
many of these young women do make the success that is hoped of 
them is a fine example of achievement in spite of obstacles. 


Woman’s Preparation for Other Duties 


OMAN is no stranger to definite training. In her scores of 
bread-winning occupations she definitely prepares as does her 
brother. No girl applies for the position of stenographer without 
taking the definite training prescribed for that work. The same 
is true of the bookkeeper, the librarian, and every other working 
woman whose occupation is above that of the unskilled toiler. 
Why should not the laws of child body, child mind and child 
morals be a part of the girl’s education, the girl of today who is to 
become the mother of tomorrow? These are to motherhood what 
the young engineer’s technical training is to engineering, the ground- 
work, the background which enables the worker to apply intelligently 
to the work in hand the necessary common sense, reason, experience 
and the teaching of others. It adds interest to her task, gives her 


a deeper understanding and something like a professional feeling 


toward her work. Being well grounded in the fundamentals she is 
left freer for the true mothering that is the real essence of the home. 

It is true that babies are not so plentiful as they once were, but 
statistics show that about nine-tenths of the women still marry, and 
that about four-fifths of them become mothers. The same senti- 
ment that has called into being a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals should call into being a better chance for the young 
woman to be prepared for the highest and most neglected calling 
on earth. 

“‘He just died of neglect,” declared an unhappy woman in a 
choking voice. She spoke of her first and only child. “I didn’t 
know, I just didn’t know.” Who of us does not know and pity such 
a mother, and who has not known and pitied such a babe? And that 
woman with this great life sorrow forever on her heart has been 
through High School and has been through colleges, and then met 
this great and highest crisis of life unprepared. For what was that 
school and for what were those colleges preparing her? Not, 
certainly, for the highest function God has given her to fulfill. 


What Can We Do Now? 


TILL we are waking up rapidly, and before long the average 

girl’s education will give her a start toward knowledge of the 
laws of child body, child mind and child morals. But what can 
we do now? 

Fortunately there is already a rich store of child and mother lore 
within reach of any woman who will grasp it. There are National 
Mothers’ Congresses and State Mothers’ Congresses, Child Welfare 
Conferences, Mothers’ Clubs, and scattered courses of instruction 
here and there. And forthe mother who cannot leave her home to 
attend these there are published proceedings of the congresses, there 
are bulletins and magazines and books. “He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.’’ The quickening and important thing is the interest. 
It will lead you to inquire until you find the books and the facts. It 
may also make you find other persons with the same problem. One 
of the greatest aids to progress in any direction is association with 
those having similar work. The Mothers’ Club and the Child Study 
Circle already exist and are important, but the child’s welfare should 
have a yet bigger share in this movement. Every Mothers’ Club 
that gives itself to the serious discussion of child welfare is bringing 
us nearer to the time when motherhood will be regarded as the 
highest profession among us, and one for which every woman should 
have some fundamental preparation. 











It Isn't Enough to 
Love Your Baby 


for by love alone you can- 
not keep him with you. 
For years, devoted doctors, 
the world over, have strug- 
gled to find the way to keep 
our babies well. Now at 
last they know. And you, 
too, must know, for your 
own sake and your baby’s. 


You must know that if you 
cannotgive your baby your 
own milk (which is best of 
all), you must give it some- 
thing so like its mother’s 


milk that the baby feels 


no difference. 


You must know that cow’s milk, 
destined by a wise providence 
for the four stomachs of a calf, 
will prove too much for the 
tiny little stomach of your baby. 


You must know that 


Nestles 
00 


is the substitute for mother’s 
milk because it is pure cow’s 
milk with the calf’s needs 
modified, and baby needs 
added — packed in a sanitary, 
air-tight can. 





See for yourself. Send for the generous 
can (enough for 12 feedings), we are 
glad to send you 
free. Send for the 
book of big impor- 
tance to your little 
one. Written by 
specialists, it tells 
youallaboutthecare 
of babies. It is free. 
Send for it today. 


HENRI NESTLE 


77 Chambers St. 
New York 
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New Little Things for 
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HE softening value to the complex- 

ion of filmy lace neckwear in white 
or delicate cream tones is so well known 
by every woman as to pass without com- 
ment. Laces are chosen for their web- 
like transparency of texture, and for this 
reason the delicate sheer shadow and 
Mechlin laces and fine Brussels net are 
most used. Just above is a pretty idea 
for introducing color into an old coat or 
aone-piece dress with a brocaded silk 
waistcoat finished with a Robespierre 
collar. Light-colored cloth could be 
utilized in this same way. On the right 
is a useful little tie made of bias satin 
and trimmed with tiny hand-made roses. 








By the Fashion Editors 
Drawings by M. E. Musselman 
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ALE pink linen and white hand- 

tucked linen were used for the 
dainty jabot-and-cuffs set in the center 
of the page above, trimmed with frills 
of Mechlin lace and diminutive pearl 
buttons. On the left Irish lace and 
sheer écru batiste are combined in a 
charming jabot made with a Medici cal- 
lar run with a thin silk wire at the edge. 
This is a pleasing style, especially for 
the matron with a plump neck who likes 
a low collar in front. Just above is a 
novel plaited chiffon collar ruff. Pat- 
terns (No. 7435) for all of the designs 
with this number come in three sizes: 
12, 13 and 14 inches neck measure. 


7439 


LOWERED chiffon with the 
design beaded would be charming 
for this tunic Pattern (No. 7439). 











DAINTY, sheer net jabot 
is pictured above on the 
left, finished with a pointed satin 
bow trimmed with tiny rosebuds. 
Just below this is a graceful 
girdle made of messaline ribbon 
trimmed with cording. Above 
is a crocheted dragon fly in 
delicate colors, and underneath 
a beaded bow. 


N THE peasant tunic in the 

center of the page is shown 
a graceful black velvet girdle 
trimmed with yellow rosebuds, 
and on the right is a simply made 
girdle of brilliantly embroidered 
Japanese silk, lined with rose satin. 
Above this is a shadow lace jabot, 
and directly above a crocheted 
butterfly for an evening dress. 








iy ORKING directions for any of the various articles on this page for which patterns are not supplied will be mailed upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope accompanying the request for them. 

Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on the page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. Pattern No. 7439 comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Pattern No. 7435 comes in three sizes: 12, 13 and 14 inches neck measure. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving the number of pattern, the size for collars, and the bust measure for tunic, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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By the Fashion Editors 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


ROSS-STITCH done in blue cotton 
made the trimming for the dress of 


LOWERED lawn at twelve and a 
half cents a yard made the charming 


tan-colored lawn on the left. Size 36 dress in the upper right-hand corner. 


requires six yards and three-quarters of 
30-inch lawn at twelve and a half cents 
a yard, one yard of 72-inch net at fifty 
cents for the guimpe, and the pattern at 
fifteen cents. Two transfer patterns 
(No. 14363) at ten cents each, and twelve 
skeins and a half of floss at twenty-three 
cents will be required for trimming. 
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HE pretty dress in the 

lower left-hand corner, 
suitable for a slender girl, was 
made of a delicate pink silk 
mull with girdle and bows of a 
darker shade of silk. Size 36 
requires ten yards of 27-inch 
mull at fifteen cents a yard, 
one yard of silk- at sixty-five 
cents for the girdle and bows, 
one yard of 72-inch net at 
fifty cents, and the pattern at 
fifteen cents. 





Pees (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for 
each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Transfer patterns (No. 14363) for the embroidery design come at ten cents each. Order from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to 








IRLISH and pretty is the 

dress of soft green ba- 
tiste shown above with its 
quaint apron drapery or tunic. 
Size 36 requires seven yards 
of 29-inch batiste at fifteen 
cents a yard, eight yards of 
insertion at two yards for five 
cents, four yards of edging 
at the same price, four yards 
ef ribbon at forty cents, and 
the pattern at fifteen cents. 
The skirt is in three gores. 


RILLS of the same mate- 

rial, with a girdle and sash 
ef silk and tiny hand-made 
roses of yellow silk, trimmed 
the attractive dress in the 
Tower right-handcorner. Size 
36 requires nine yards of 
29-inch batiste at fifteen cents 
a yard, three-quarters of a 
yard of 72-inch net at thirty- 
eight cents, half a yard of 
19-inch yellow silk at thirty 
cents, a yard and a quarter of 
blue silk at seventy-five cents. 


Size 36 requires seven yards and a quar- 
ter of 30-inch lawn, half a yard of 72-inch 
net at twenty-five cents, a yard and a 
quarter of 19-inch silk at 63 cents, and 
the pattern at fifteen cents. The ruffte 
trimming consists of narrow bands of the 
net, cut bias, and the net also makes the 
tiny yoke ruffles. 


GIRL inclined to stout- 

ness, as well as one with 
a more Slender figure, will 
look well in the lavender dress 
above, for its. simple surplice 
waist lines are especially good. 
Size 36 requires six yards and 
three-quarters of 29-inch ba- 
tiste at fifteen cents a yard, 
half a yard of net at twenty- 
five cents, one yard of silk at 
fifty-eight cents, and the pat- 
tern at fifteen cents. 
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the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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What Can I 


A Department Edited by Edith Rickert 


How Can I Make Money and Stay 
at Home? 














OW can the needle be 

made to pay? That 

seems to be the ques- 
tion of questions for most of 
the women who have written 
to me for help. The best answer 
is to show the chief ways in 
which women are succeeding. 
As you read the following 
letters notice these points: 


talents to earn extra money. 


the training needed. 


1. The sewing or fancy- 
work is specialized. 

2. It is so well done that it 
creates its own demand. 

3. It is something needed, or 

4. It is an attractive novelty, 


for particular lines of work. 
or is called forth by a prevail- 





In EXPLANATION: The aim of this department is to show, 
one month, what can be done by a woman to earn a living by 
work outside the home; the next month, what can be done 
by a woman who must remain at home and make use of special 


This department will be a sort of clearing house of information 
as to openings for women, the opportunities for promotion and 
It will try to give advice upon particular 
problems, to answer questions about possibilities in lines of 
work other than those discussed, and to refer to the best 
sources for further information. 

In order that inquiries may be most advantageously answered 
it is desirable to be specific in the matter of age, education, 
experience and what are believed to be special qualifications 


Men’s Shirts to Order. One 
woman makes men’s shirts to 
order. She sells at $1.50 and $1.75 
shirts whichthe stores would offer 
at $2.50 and $3. Most of the 
shirts cost but thirty-five or forty 
cents each for materials. She 
shrinks the goods first, and uses 
ready-made collar bands which 
cost five cents each. 


A Demand for Raz Babies. 
For my own small girls I made 
such nice-looking rag babies that 
other children, seeing them, 
wanted some like them. I sent 
some to a bazar givenin our town 
just before Christmas, and as a 
result received so many orders 
that I had to work day and night 








ing fad. 


Stenciling Various Articles. After I had learned to stencil articles for 
my own home I conceived the idea of doing it for others for money. 
I inserted this advertisement in the local paper: Stenciling done; pillows, 
dresser scarfs, curtains, sets for girls’ rooms, etc. Lessons given. 

This brought five replies—four for girls’ rooms. For these I received 
from three to five dollars a room. (I did not furnish material). The 
‘‘etc.’”’ came to include stencil drapes, table covers, laundry bags, foot- 
stool tops, handbags, nightgown cases, shirtwaist boxes, slipper cases 
and couch covers. I have even stenciled a square of denim to resemble 
a rug. 
At first I used only the outfit patterns, but now I make my own from 
designs I pick up everywhere. I draw the pattern on cardboard, cut it 
out, dip it in warm paraffin, and let it dry before using. 

For lessons I get fifty cents an hour; for my work I charge from fifteen 
to twenty-five cents a yard. 

I never deliver goods myself, but send by mail or messenger (charging 
extra), or patrons call at my home. : 

When I have no orders ahead I insert another advertisement. 


Stenciling Gowns. Last winter I stenciled an evening dress, the 
material of which was bolting cloth (but any sheer white goods will do). 
Around the neck, sleeves, and bottom of the skirt I stenciled a border of 
blue morning-glories, and the effect was so striking and lovely that the 
orders began to pourin. Ina little while I had all I could do. 

The inexpensiveness of these gowns appeals especially to mothers with 
young daughters. The work does not wash out, and if one is careful in 
the laundering the dress is quite as pretty after being washed. 


Embroidering Silk Stockings. Embroidering silk hosiery brings in a 
considerable amount of money, especially if it is combined with a knowl- 
edge of designing. For years I made twenty-five dollars a week. When 
I married I was enabled to buy a small farm; and, in addition to that, 


I had spent two thousand dollars crossing the ocean to visit my parents 
in Europe. 


A Great-Grandmother Who Makes Bootees. I am seventy-two, a 
great-grandmother, and almost a shut-in. I knit babies’ bootees, and 
get seventy-five cents a pair for them. The pattern is my own. I knit 
them all white, pink and white, or blue and white. I have knit more 
than fifty pairs of them; and, as babies are always coming, I can sell 


them. I have never sold any in the stores. One friend tells another 
about them. 


Making Curtains. I make bedroom curtains, sometimes with bed sets 
to match. I cannot sew by hand, but I sew very fast and accurately on 
the machine. My own curtains were admired by a neighbor, and as a 
favor I copied them for her, charging what would be asked in a first-class 
shop. I measured her windows and hung the curtains for her, even 
putting up the fixtures. 

Since then I have had all the orders I can fill. Istudy the rooms, design 
the curtains and furnish the materials in most cases. I buy laces at 
wholesale, and pick up bargains in muslins and cretonnes. 

I have gained quite a reputation for good taste in house decoration, 
and am very often consulted by my patrons about wall papers and 
furniture. 

My curtains are all simple, easily laundered, looking just what they 
are—bedroom curtains. But they are distinctive and well hung. I can 
make from three to four pairs a day without neglecting my other 
duties. I get good prices, make a profit on my materials and have an 
occupation that I enjoy. 


Bags of All Kinds. I began by making crocheted bags for my family, 
and soon my friends wanted me to make bags for them. I now make 
bags that sell from fifty cents up to five dollars—small laundry bags for 
soiled handkerchiefs, large bags to match; bags of cretonne, with initials 
of solid linen; bags of linen and burlap embroidered with heavy rope 
silk or with cotton; handbags, crocheted and of leather; bags of velvet; 
bags of silk and satin; and, last of all, workbags. 

I watch remnant counters and sales for my materials. 


Planning Dresses. I live in a very wealthy neighborhood in a small 
town. The dressmakers are just home talent, who know nothing of plan- 
ning clothing. One day a friend said to me: ‘‘ You always have such 
stylish little frocks. Can’t you help me plan mine?” 

I started with this woman as my first customer. She told other 
friends, and I soon had more than I could do. 

I charge twenty-five cents for daytime frocks and fifty cents for 
evening dresses. For trousseaus I receive from two dollars and fifty cents 
to five dollars. I draw rough sketches of the dresses, with explanations 
written out for the dressmakers. 


Cutting and Fitting. I had for a number of years made my own 
clothes, and had often been praised for their fit; so I decided to take up 
cutting and fitting. I told two friends of my intentions, and soon had 
work. I undertook to cut only what I knew I could do well. I soon had 
all the cutting and fitting I could handle, and the financial returns were 
more than satisfactory. Aside from making money and improving 
in skill I have learned to have a system, not only in cutting, but also 
in my housework. 


Buttons and Buttonholes. For several years I made all the button- 
holes and sewed on all the buttons for two dressmakers who lived near 
me. For small buttonholes I charged fifteen cents a dozen and for the 
large buttons and buttonholes twenty cents. 

The dressmakers were glad to have this work done, as this is one 
part of their business which takes a great deal of their time, and it made 
nice ‘‘ pick-up”’ work for me at home. 

I earned enough money to keep myself in shoes and hats. 


to get them ready in time. Living 
as I do ina town where there are 
cottonseed oilmills, I can procure the lint cotton cheaply by the roll. 
The other material not costing much I sell a large doll fully dressed for 
one dollar, and make a good profit. I use strong material, sew well so 
that it will not rip easily, and stuff firmly. 

My greatest success has been with my ‘“‘ Black Mammy” dolls. Some 
of these have gone to other States. The greatest demand for the dolls is 
just before the holidays, but there is a steady call all the year round. 


Mending Grain Bags. For the woman who lives in the country the 
problem of earning money is a difficult one. 

Most farmers have hundreds of grain bags to be mended each year. 
One woman asked a few of her neighbors to let her do this for them. As 
she did it well they bring work to her year after year, and now she has 
employment for all of her spare time. 

She cuts patches from old, worn-out bags and sews them on, or pastes 
them with a mixture of flour and water which she cooks on by rubbing 
with a hot iron. She charges from three to five cents apiece and easily 
earns a dollar in one afternoon. 


Makin? Monkeys for Stores. I knew of a woman who sold cloth mon- 
keys to a merchant in a distant city. I wrote to him for one. When it 
came I ripped it up, pressed it well, and so got an excellent pattern. Two 
of us decided to take up this work. 

We bought a bolt of brown outing flannel for the bodies, one of red 
for jackets and caps, raw cotton for stuffing, common cotton lace for 
collars, small shoe buttons for eyes, and tiny bells for the caps. We cut 
up an old black muff for fur trimming. 

We soon had eleven dozen monkeys, made with the assistance of an 
old lady who sewed and stuffed the tails. A man sold them to the mer- 
chants for us. At Christmastime they went like hot cakes. From the 
eleven dozen we made sixty dollars. 


Tatting is a Paying Business. A friend had bought a beautiful tatting 
collar from a woman in another city. I had made tatting since I was 
nine, and decided that I, too, would do it for money. 

I secured my first orders from callers.who saw me working. A neigh- 
bor, also eager to make pin money, sold a box of my work, and we divided 
the profits. I sent samples of collars, doilies and laces to different towns, 
and orders came in fast. 

A magazine offered prizes for original tatting. I secured one of the 
smaller premiums, and my design was published with instructions for 
making. This I found to be an advertisement of itself. Orders followed 
from different States, and my work became a paying business. 


The “Hat Doctor.” This woman was for some years before her mar- 
riage a trimmer in a millinery house, but when she married she gave up 
work entirely for a while. One day a friend happened in, her new hat a 
sight from a recent rainstorm. Mrs. L took her friend’s hat and by 
dint of brushing, ironing and retrimming, sent her home with her hat quite 
as fresh as when purchased. From this an idea grew, and one day Mrs. 
had some cards printed announcing that she was a “‘ Hat Doctor,”’ 
who would freshen and retrim half-worn hats, or would trim new ones 
if materials were furnished. 

She sent her cards to a few friends in downtown offices, and asked 
these friends to give them to others. Today she is busy all day at her 
home at certain seasons of the year. 








Corn Bags Instead of Hot-Water Bottles. I buy heavy, unbleached 
muslin, of which I make corn bags which are intended to be used in the 
place of hot-water bottles. I make the bags somewhat smaller than 
the ordinary hot-water bottles, and fill them with corn. 

They can be thoroughly heated in a hot oven in ten or fifteen minutes, 
are very pliable and hold the heat much longer than hot-water appliances. 

I get twenty-five cents apiece for them, which leaves me a good profit. 


Following the Fads. I search out the most useful of the prevailing 
fads and settle thereon for a season, not attempting too great a variety. 
For instance, last winter I made eiderdown toques at one dollar each 
(the stores were selling them at one dollar and a half), and I filled more 
than three hundred orders. Handbags brought my spring revenue. 
Tatted yokes, collars and trimming made a light, profitable summer work. 
And just at present I am quite lusy with stenciled winter hangings and 
furnishings. 

I find the demands of my first customers to be the key to a season’s 
work, for we all want what some one else has, and order accordingly. 


ROM these experiences it is possible to draw several sound 
principles: 

1. Do not try to force a market. Do not make any needlework 
unless you find by experiment that you can sell it through (a) local 
merchants, (b) department stores, (c) Women’s Exchanges, (d) 
State fairs, or (e) personally to your neighbors or friends. 

2. If it does not sell the reason may be (a) that the work is not 
sufficiently well done, (b) that there is too much of it on the market, 
(c) that it is not needed, (d) that it does not fall in with the fad of the 
moment, (e) that as a novelty it is not sufficiently attractive. 

3. In any of these cases try something else. Find out what the 
demand is in your neighborhood if possible. People whose work is 
good enough to compete with the world at large are rare. Study 
conditions in your home town or neighborhood, and find out what 
kind of work is needed that you can do, what is liked that you 
can make. Or, the other way round, study what you can do that 
others hate to do, and turn your ene&gies to that. These are some 
of the conditions that make for success in needlework as in other 
kinds of work. 
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Is your light 
doing all it 
can to make 
your home 
attractive? 





Is it gentle to the 
eyes, soothing, rest- 
ful, making the eve- 
ning hours the best of 
the day? 

Or is it dim or 
harsh, subjecting the 
whole family to eye- 
strain with ‘“‘nerves” 
and its other conse- 
quences? 

It is very impor- 
tant that you give a 
great deal of thought 
to your light, and the 
place to start think- 
ing is with your 


Shades and 
Globes 


Nine times out of ten 
the trouble with home 
lighting is in the glass- 
ware used. 

Our Catalogue No 42 
will help you. It tells 
about the best kinds 
of lighting glassware 
(we make every kind), 
and how to get the best 
results from each kind. 





Send for this Catalogue 
No 42 of Shades and 
Globes— Alba and the 
many other kinds we 
make for electricity and 













gas. Give us your dealer’s 
name. He has, or can 
get, any Macbeth-Evans 
shade or globe you desire. 





Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales- and Show-rooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis 
Boston and Toronto 































“‘The Sunshine Soda’’ 


It breaks evenly in the 
middle — our exclusive 
Sunshine feature. 


Sunshine 


Takhoma Biscuit 


is the one crisp, flaky 
soda cracker that can be 
eaten with pleasure any 
time, anywhere, with- 
out the usual mussiness 
of crumbs. 5 cents. 


SUNSHINE BISCUITS 
are made in more than 300 
varieties. That you may 
know how delicious some of 
them are 


Send at Once for Our 
Sunshine “Surprise Box” 


Your name and address 
and the name of your 
grocer on a postal bring 
it, free. Write today to 


Joose-Wies Biscurt (0. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


515 Causeway Street Boston, Mass. 











| $1.00 Fancy Work Outfit 
For Only 25 Cents 








Provided You Send 50 cents at the Same Time for a Year’s 
Subscription for McCALL’S —Send 75 cents in All. 





Outfl consists of the following: 
(a) 1 Beautiful Punchwork Centerpiece, stamped on 
x 18 inches pure white linen. 

(b) 5 Embroidery Needles and 1 Bone Stiletto. 

(c) 17 Skeins Mercerized Embroidery Cotton. 

(d) Book called ‘‘Latest Ideas in Fancy Work Designs’’ 
(price, 10 cents). 

(e) Lesson in Punchwork Embroidery, and 

(f) Complete Perforated Pattern Outfit—all new designs, 
including materials and directions for stamping. 


McCall’s Wonderful Bargain 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—We will send the above com- 





plete Outfit and McCall’s Magazine one year, all for only 75 
cents. You will enjoy McCall's and it will help you save money 
and keep in style. It is a large, attractive, handsomely illus- 
trated 100-page Home and Fashion Magazine that is adding 
to the happiness and welfare of over One million women each 
month—will add to yours. Really worth $1.50 a year. 

EXTRA-—If you send your order before April 1, 1913, you 
may select any One of the celebrated 15-cent McCall Patterns 
free from your first magazine. Order today. 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 237-247 W. 37th St., New York 
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Rat 








Makes you look 
younger — waves 
the hair in a few 
minutes—no_ heat 
required. Easily ad- 
justed, Use them 
when travelling or at 
home, as you wish. 
Each Magic Curler made 
of the best French horn. 


Price per Large Card 
5 Curlers...25 Cents 2Curlers...10 Cents 
MAGIC CURLER CO., 38 8. Water St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


All 
dealers 


The J 
Magic 
Curler 











MOST ECONOMICAL 
RECIPE” 


By Marion Harris Neil 


A Kentucky Crumb Pie 
1 Teacupful of Bread- 4% Cupful of Cold 


crumbs ater 
A Little Warm Water 1 Tablespoonful of 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Vinegar 


Brown Sugar ¥% Teaspoonful of 
4 Tablespoonful of Grated Nutmeg 
Butter Pie Crust 
OISTEN the breadcrumbs with a little 
warm water, then add the brown sugar, 
butter, cold water, vinegar andnutmeg. Turn 
into a pie-plate that has been lined with pastry. 
The top crust should be cut in strips and laid 
on latticewise. 


Chocolate Blanc Mange 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Chocolate Powder 
or of Grated 
Chocolate 

Egg 
CALD the milk. Dissolve the chocolate in 
a quarter of a cupful of the water, add the 
cornstarch moistened with the remainder of 
the water, then pour in the scalded milk, stir- 
ring all the time, and cook for five minutes. 

Beat up the egg and add it and stir for a few 

seconds. Pour into wet molds and when firm 

turn out. 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 
4% Cupful of Water 


Bean Loaf 
1 Cupful of Cooked 1 Cupful of Cooked 
Tomatoes 


Beans 
14% Cupfuls of Bread- Pepper and Salt to 
crumbs Taste 
1 Cupful of Cream 
ASH the beans fine, and add the other 
ingredients in the order given, mixing 
thoroughly. Bake in a buttered pudding-dish 
for one hour in a moderate oven. Serve cold 
in slices. This loaf is excellent for tea, or for 
a Sunday dinner, as it can be prepared the 
day before. 
Lentil Soup 


1 Cupful of Lentils 
2 Pints of Milk Cornstarch 
1 Tablespoonful of Seasoning of Salt and 
Butter Pepper 
we the lentils, cover them with cold 
water, and soak overnight. Bring them 
to boiling point and boil until they mash easily. 
Drain and put them into a saucepan. Add 
gradually the milk, butter, seasoning of salt 
and pepper, and the cornstarch moistened with 
half a cupful of water or milk. Stir till it boils 
up, when it is ready for serving. 


Griddle Cakes Without Esss 


1 Yeast Cake 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 


4 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Luke- Melted Lard 
warm Water 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 2146 Cupfuls of Flour 
Light Brown Sugar 1144 Cupfuls of Milk 
CALD and cool the milk. Dissolve the 
yeast and the sugar in the lukewarm water, 
add the lard, flour, salt and milk. Beat well, 
then cover and set aside in a warm place to 
rise for about one hour. When light stir well 
and bake ona hot, greased griddle. 


Baked Cabbage With Tomatoes 


1 Cabbage 1 Sliced Tomato : 
1 Cupful of Grated Y Cupful of Olive Oil 
Cheese 


| 2 po and season one cabbage, drain and cut 
up fine, then put it into a deep baking-dish 
or an earthenware dish. Add the grated 
cheese, the tomato and the olive oil. Bake for 
one hour, without stirring, in a moderate oven. 


Cakes of Round Steak 


1 Pound of Round 1 Egg 
Steak Salt and Pepper to 
2 Slices of Bacon Taste 
1 Small Onion Flour 
14 Cupful of Bread- 
crumbs 


“RIND the steak, bacon and onion, add the 

breadcrumbs, the egg well beaten and the 

salt and pepper. Mix well, make into little 
cakes, dust over with flour and fry brown. 


Amber Marmalade 


1 Orange 1 Grapefruit 
1 Lemon Sugar 

HAVE the fruit very thin, rejecting nothing 

butthe seeds and cores. Measure the fruit, 

add to it three times the quantity of water. 
Let stand in earthen dish overnight. Next 
morning boil for ten minutes, and let stand 
another night. Then add sugar, pint for pint, 
and boil steadily until the mixture jellies. 


A Good Egsless Cake 


2 Cupfuls of Seedless 14 Teaspoonful of 


Raisins Grated Nutmeg 
1 Cupful of Brown 1 Teaspoonful of 
Sugar Baking Soda 


¥ Cupful of Lard ¥g Cupful of Luke- 

1 Cupful of Water warm Water 

1 Teaspoonful of Pow- 2/4 Cupfuls of Flour 

dered Cinnamon 1 Teaspoonf ul of 
¥y Teaspoonful of Pow- Baking Powder 
dered Cloves 
JUT into a saucepan the sugar, lard, raisins, 
spices and the cupful of water; let all come 

to the boil and boil for two minutes, then set 
aside to cool. When cool add the soda, which 
has been dissolved in the lukewarm water, the 
flour and the baking powder, which has been 
sifted three times; mix and pour intoa buttered 
and floured cake-tin. Bake in a moderate 
oven until ready. 

NOTE— Each recipe here given has been often tried 
by the housewife who contributed it to this depart- 
ment. This department is open to every housewife. 
Have you not a recipe that would be good to use on 
a page like this? Any kind for any dish, but send just 
one: your best. If we like it we will send you a dollar, 
but we cannot return what we Cannot use, and all such 
will be destroyed. Address The “‘Best Recipe ” Editor, 
THe Lavies’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


“TI saved $900 


on my 








money. 





work of seventeen feet. 


of a saw. 





and illustrations. 


Some interiors 0 


Charming views of Aladdin inte- 
riors are shown by many photo- 
graphs received from our custom- 
ers. Built-in furniture, beamed 
ceilings and odd door and window 
designs are pictured in the catalog. 
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rellis: 


Cottages, Garages, 











low. If interested in these things, mention this 
Shipments from Michigan, Florida, Texas, catalog 99, especially, in writing i “ 
issouri, California and Oregon 
Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped 
from the greatest lumber-producing sections of (a 
the country. High prices are thus eliminated and FF 
the material is purchased from the original pro- 
ducer. The price on each house includes material } North 
guaranteed to be sufficient for the completion of a 
the house as follows: all framing lumber cut to fit; American 
‘ — siding cut to fit; sheath- 
ADD ing cut to fit; flooring Construction 
AIA IN cut to fit; all outside 
READI-CUT and inside finish cut to fit; Company 
HouskEs z windows, — ar me 
stairways, glass, hardware, ° 
d NY, 0 2 2 Jocks. nals, eee eee for berg 8 sae ovis 250 Aladdin 
shingles, ster board for all rooms or lath an aster, 
Sen MONEY: with comnplete instructions and illustrations for erecta, Avenue 
stamps eliminating the necessity of skilled labor. Eight years’ suc- " 
today for cess of Aladdin houses has proven their money-saving Bay City 
and time-saving advantages. Dwellings of from two rooms ° ge 
Catalog A to twelve rooms are illustrated with, prices from $125.00 up. Michigan 


ALADDIN home” 
‘i - fh ALADDIN system of 
house construction makes 

ace + — Se possible ag saving of your 


f you contemplate 
building, the Aladdin catalog will interest you im- 
mensely. It illustrates graphically the remarkable 
results of scientific planning and designing — to - 
lower costs. It describes in detail the standard of quality maintained 
in all materials furnished. It pictures attrac- - 
tively dozens of large and small houses, bunga- 
lows and cottages. You 
will learn how practically 
every inch of lumber in the 
‘a = log is utilized without waste. 
You will learn how a sixteen foot 2x4 is literally made to do the 
It is a story of wonderful advancement 
in house construction. The Aladdin house comes to you with 
every piece of material cut to the exact length, breadth and thick- 
ness. It is ready to be erected and nailed together 
in the usual way, but practically without the use 
All the material 
bered and is accompanied with 
complete and detail instructions , 


ALADDIN 
HOUSES 


Sun Rooms, Pergolas, Sleeping Porches, 
es, Arbors, Etc. 

A special Aladdin catalog is devoted to Summer 
; Sun Rooms, Sleeping Porches, 
Arbors, Trellises and Window Boxes. Many artis- 
tic designs are shown and at prices wonderfully 
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ABLACH, 


Face Powver 
WINTER WINDS 





leave no-trace on the fair face guarded by 








Refuse Substitutes 


with their chilling, marring, roughening breath 


LABLACHE. It preserves a 
fine complexion, restores one 
that has faded. Invisible, 
adherent, delicately fra- 
grant. Always a delight 
to women of refinement. 


Cream. 50c 


They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
-.a box 
of druggists or by mail. 
Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 
zo cents for a sample box. 














BEN. LEVY Co., 
French Perfumers, Dept. A, 


125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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—Saxony Brand 


Sweaters, Leggings 
and Polo Caps 


are what you need this 
winter for your children. 
They are made of the best 
worsted, are warm, durable, 
and most attractive in style. 
Saxony Brand shirts and 
bands of superiorquality can 
be had inthe various fabrics. 

Ask your dealer for Saxony 
Brand. Give us your dealer’s 
name and we will send you a 
charming little fairy story— 
“The Wise Little Hen.” 


SAXONY KNITTING MILLS 
Hunnewell Street 
Needham Heights Mass. 





Trade Mark 

















Starta Millinery 
Business 


a beted is the right time to start. 


that will make you independent. 


Thousands Now Making 
Big Incomes Started With 
Only $50.00 or $100.00 


You can open a store or department or a parlor millinery, with 
our complete stock of Trimmed Hats—all ready to sell. 
need atrimmer. We are one of the largest and best known millinery 
We ship to all 

Our big illus- 


manufacturing and importing houses in the world. 


parts of the country thousands of trimmed hats daily. 


trated catalogues, weekly bulletins and booklets keep you posted and 
tell you how to order all the latest styles and how to sell at a profit. 

In no other business is there such 
abig opportunity to make a good 
income with a little money and 
such.pleasant surroundings. If you 
can invest $50 or 
should be able to turn over your 


Ask Your Banker 
To Look Up Our 
Responsibility 


Spring is the 
money making season. We can help you estab- 
lish a paying, pleasant millinery business of your own 


$100 now, you 





of Your 


Own 








You don’t 


customers have done. 


1si- ing money 
time to start. Write Department 403, 


Copyright 
1912, by Chicago 

Mercantile Co., 
Chicago 


Make Money in Millinery.’’ It tells all about 
our new Spring Stocks, how to start and how 
thousands of others started and built up a good 
paying business. We'll tell you how you can 
rent space in astore where millinery is not carried 
if you don’t want to start an exclusive millinery 
shop. Or, we can tell you how to start a parlor 
millinery business as hundreds of our prosperous 


We start only one person in 
a town, but will not start any 
one in any city where we 
already have a customer. 
investment many times desing Ue Write us at once if you are interested in mak- 


season, If you are seriously interested in starting a millinery 
ness of your own, We want to send you our booklet: “How To 


Chicago Mercantile Co., _ 159-161-163-165-167-169-171-173-175 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago 
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Be Sure to Get the 
Genuine 


INDIAN HEAD 


FABRIC 


Standard since 1835 


For house or Summer dresses, 
out-door costumes, skirts, aprons, 
etc.. INDIAN HEAD is perfect. 
It is practically non-wrinkling, it 
washes and irons marvelously and 
is very durable. 

There is no need to buy expensive 
linens, when you can get INDIAN 
HEAD at low cost. 

Nurses and business women use 
INDIAN HEAD more than any other 
fabric. Excellent for drawn-work 
table and bureau scarfs, etc. Made 
in Soft Finish, 27’, 33’’, 36’’, 45”” wide; 
and also in Stiffened Shrunk Finish, 
pede 36’’, 45’’ wide, to suit your every 
need. 


Sold at Most Dry Goods Stores 


Look for the words INDIAN HEAD. (For the 
better protection of thetrade, weare now print- 
ing the words INDIAN HEAD on selvage.) 


Amory, Browne « Co. 


40 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


























Full of Dust 
_ but not a Speck 
> shakes out 


The B-B Dustless Dry 
Mop absorbs every 
speck of dust — noth- 
ing gets into the air. 
' Our chemical treat- 
ment makes it pick up 
/ and hold every par- 
fm) ticle of dust with 
“| which it comes in con- 
* tact. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DUSTLESS 
If your dealer does MOP 


notcarry B-B Dustless 
Specialties send us his 
name and We Will 
Send You, Express 
Prepaid to Your 
Door, all of the follow- 
ing B-B Dustless Spe- 
cialties: B-B Dustless 
Mop, B-B Dustless 
Dust Cloth, B-B Bric- 
a-Brac Duster. 

Use them 10 days. 
If you like them send 
us $1.00, otherwise 
return them without 
paying a cent. 


Milton Chemical Company 
167 Binney Street, Cambridge C, Mass. 







Look for the 
Yellow Thread 

































always insist upon 


T'S 


Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 


The best dressmakers use 
them. Genuine bears our trade 
mark, “It’s in the triangle,” and 
the name “Peet's” on every 
envelope. Black or white. In 
envelopes only. 

Invisible Hooks and 


Eyes ou Eyes 
5 c Wea't Rast 10c 


PEET BROTHERS 
Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Comfy Hat for a Four-Year- Old 


ILL you please help me with my two little 

girls’ hats? It is impossible to buy in our 
local shops, ready made, the kind of hats I 
want, but, as I had some experience with milli- 
nery before I was married, I am sure that I shall 
be able to make any kind of hat you describe. 
Betty is seven, with dark curls and hazel eyes, 
and Mary Elizabeth only four, with fair com- 
plexion, deep blue eyes and golden curls. 

We motor most of the time, and I want hats 
that will fit well down on the girls’ heads 
without having to be held on by the hands. In 
the stores I can find nothing between close- 
fitting caps and rolling-brim or mushroom 
hats, neither of which will fit well down. The 
hats must be simply trimmed and of practical 
wearing material. CALIFORNIA. 


HOPE you will like the little hats illustrated 

in this column, as we can supply patterns 
(No. 7462) for ten cents, including both hats. 
The patterns come in sizes 19, 20 and 21 inches. 
The 19-inch size is intended for a four-year-old, 
and I am sure the 21-inch size will be just about 
right for your seven-year-old daughter. 

The close-fitting hat illustrated above is ideal 
for a child, either for ordinary wear or to wear 
motoring, and it may be made reversible if you 
wish, having one side of straw and the other of 
taffeta, pongee or soft messaline silk. It isa 
delightfully soft hat, as a child’s hat should be, 
without a bit of heavy wire or stiff buckram to 
press on the head. 

The crown circle is cut in one piece, with the 
fullness plaited in at each side, in this respect 
differing from the average full crown, which 
usually is gathered all around. If you decide 
upon a light silk use lawn for lining the crown; 
if you choose velvet, that being slightly heavier 
than silk, crinoline would hold the shape better. 
The brim is cut in one piece, and crinoline or 
capenet must be used as a foundation. 


IRST overlap the edge of the foundation 

brim, after joining the back seam, with a 
narrow bias binding of thin material, such as 
muslin, or a thin, light-weight crinoline, cover- 
ing the raw edge. Sew on with a basting 
stitch, and do not turn under the raw edge 
as it will make a thick seam, visible on the 
outside. Then sew the rows of soft straw 
braid around the under brim, beginning at the 
outer edge. Put on the upper-brim covering, 
making this of the same material as the crown, 
and insert a narrow cord in the edge, turning 
under the raw edges and slip-stitching to the 
brim edge. This hat is finished with a nar- 
row, plaited silk frill set around the upper 
edge of the crown, headed with a trimming 
made of silk cording. 

In making the charming little poke bonnet 
shown below the same general rules may be 
followed, using capenet or crinoline for the 
foundation, and facing the under brim with 
rows of straw braid, satin or chiffon in a deli- 
cate pink or blue tone sewed in with a pretty 
fullness. 

Some delightful color combinations are pos- 
sible in this hat by using quaintly patterned 
chintz and bringing out bits of the design with 
dull gold or silver braid, combined with a 
deeper tone in silk soutache. Plain-colored silk 
might be used also, and the scallops outlined 
with a soft frill of shadow Valenciennes or fine 
plaited Brussels net. The simplest kind of 
trimming should be used: a flat bow or a rose 
made of silk is all that will be required. 
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A Lovely Poke Made of Chintz 


May I Trim Your Hat? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 





Questions About Hats 


To Freshen Old Velvet Flowers 


This winter I have been wearing a white 
beaver hat trimmed with large purple velvet 
roses. I am going to clean the hat by the direc- 
tions you sent me, but know of no way to re- 
store the flowers, which have become flimsy 
and lost their shape. Is there any way in which 
I can stiffen them so that I may utilize them 
again? ANNE STEVE. 

Try to stiffen the flowers with shellac. Dilute 
the shellac in wood alcohol, using a teaspoonful 
of shellac to half a teacupful of wood alcohol. 
Apply this on the back of each petal with a 
small brush. After the shellac dries you will 
find that the petals will be stiff enough to be 
opened out. As the shellac is transparent it is 
scarcely visible, and it will not injure the flowers. 


To Cure Owls’ Wings 


I have a fine pair of owls’ wings which were 
given to me, and I want to use them on my 
beaver hat. Can you tell me how to cure them? 
I have been told that I cannot use them as 
they are. MARJoRIE S. 

Here is a recipe from an experienced taxi- 
dermist: First clean the feathers well where 
they have been severed from the body, remov- 
ing all foreign substances with soft, tepid water. 
The length of time required for cleaning de- 
pends upon the condition of the pelts, as it may 
be necessary to soak the ends of the feathers in 
the water a couple of hours or more. Then 
place the wings, or pelts, in a covered vessel 
containing benzine. Always remember that 
benzine is highly inflammable and must not be 
used near a fire or an open light of any kind. 
Leave the wings in this liquid about three days, 
when you will find that the benzine will have 
dissolved the fat and grease, preventing decay, 
and the wings will be ready for use. After re- 
moving them from the benzine lay the wings 
on brown paper and the odor of the benzine 
will disappear. 


Steaming a Velvet “Tam” Hat 


How can I freshen the velvet on my Tam 
o’ Shanter hat? Ido not want to take the velvet 
off from the brim unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. THELMA DEAN. 


Hold the crown of your hat over a vessel of 
water kept at the boiling point, and brush the 
nap up with a stiff, fiber clothesbrush. The 
boiling water will give a continuous supply of 
steam and the brush will enliventhe nap. This 
work must be done quickly, as the steam may 
burn your hands. Be careful not to touch the 
velvet until it is perfectly dry, or else your 
hands will leave an imprint on the nap. 


New Transparent Crépe for Hat 

Can you suggest a light material for a medium- 
sized dress hat to be worn from now right on 
through the summer season? I like one good 
hat to wear with different dresses, one suitable 
for all the year round. I had one made of 
maline, but it did not wear satisfactorily. 

LYNETTE MILDARE. 


Have your hat made of the new crépe Fran- 
gais. This isa sheer, crinkly, transparent crépe 
that is exceedingly pretty when used for the 
brims of hats. Use a wire foundation, covering 
it plain with the crépe, which should extend 
about an inch and a half beyond the edge; about 
six or eight layers of the crépe will be required. 
Finish the top with a couple of layers of sheer 
Brussels net placed directly over the layers of 
crépe. The edge will not require hemming, 
but the cut edge should be used. Either black 
and white or pale pink and black makes a 
charming combination. For the crown use 
velvet or gold or silver lace. 


New Colors for Spring Hats 


Can you tell me what the new spring colors 
will be? I am going South for a month and 
must order a couple of hats immediately. 

NORTHERNER. 


There will undoubtedly be a great change in 
millinery colors in the spring, as the brilliant 
red flower tones will be fashionable once again: 
begonia, geranium, poppy, rose, cyclamen and 
primrose. Lavender promises to lead in the 
lilac hues, and many other rich tones of this 
color will be used, from parme to amethyst. 
Then in the bright sunset-yellow tones will be 
seen jonquil, topaz, paradise, a new shade like 
dark honey, light maize, amber, delicate forget- 
me-not blue (varying through several tones toa 
deep violet blue), bright emerald, reseda, lichen, 
almond, and many shades of brown, including 
dark seal and champagne. Then there are sev- 
eral new colors. One is called ‘‘ Mail Coach,” 
a delicate shade of coffee ice cream; others are 
a deep ‘“‘Queen’s red” and a new ‘‘Nell rose” 
in a rich magenta tone. 


A Way to Use Willow Plumes 


Is there any way in which I can make use of 
my two willow plumes so that I will not look 
quite out-of-date? CuHIcaco GIRL. 


You might snip the knotted ends from the 
feathers and make them into a natural length 
if you wish, and then use the knotted ends fora 
feather neck ruff. Sew the fronds to the edge 
of a band of strong net two inches and a half 
wide and about sixteen inches long. If you 
have enough make it with double or triple 
length feather flues on the lower edge and 
shorter ones on the upper edge. Cover with 
soft, plaited satin ribbon, and finish one end 
with short loops and long ends of the ribbon. 

NOTE—Can I help you fix up your winter hats for 
the remainder of the season? If you require some aid 
in retrimming I will gladly help you if you will write, 
explaining your requirements, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope, to Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care 
of THe Lapies’ HomME JouRNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 



















































‘‘She’s the happiest baby ever,” 


gratefully writes Mrs. Sha- 
han, wife of Rev. Geo. H. 
Shahan, Tannersville, N.Y. 


Little Eunice has been raised on 


ESKAYS FOOD 


since she was six weeks old, 
and “has never seen a sick day.” 


Mothers — your baby will be well and 
happy if his food thoroughly nounshes. 


OS NAME movers MEE-Ye(o(cte MOMENI COMME (Cots 
cows milk provides 

FOR everything neces- 
INVALIDS | sary to nounsh and 
Eskay’s Food develop, and is so 
makes an agree-| near mother’s milk 


able change in . 
the diet and pro- that baby doesn't 


vides a highly.| notice the change. | 
ise rth and Eskay’s is used by | 
easily-digested | the medical . profes- 
food. Literature : | 
Pits | sample free. pp genera ly, j 
Ask your Doctor’’ | 


TEN FEEDINGS FREE 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen: Please send manee 10 feedings of E skay’sF ood 

and your helpful book for mothers, *‘ Howto Care forthe Baby.’ 

Name 

Street and Number 

City and State 














































| Want 
| You to 
Have this 
Dainty 

Doll’s Hat 


_to prove that no water can hurt | 


IALINETTE 


® THE MOIST PROOF MALINE 


This fluffy, chic doll’s hat is made en- 

tirely of pink and Nell Rose Malinette. 

Neli Rose is the new color named for | 
President-to-be Wilson’s daughter. Send 6 | 
two-cent stamps to cover partial expense, and A 
we will mail it. Dip this hat in water. Shake | 
it, then let it dry. The Malinette will be as | 
crisp, fluffy and lustrous as before. ' 


Almost every Maline is called waterproof but 
isn’t. Malinette is the /ustrous maline that is 
guaranteed waterproof. 


Send also for our new Spring Paris fashions free, 
showing hats, bows, aigrettes, scarves, boas, dress trim- 
mings — all of Malinette. 1913 is a Malinette year. 
This doll’s hat is so dainty, it will delight any child, 
and such good style, you can have your milliner copy 
it—full size—for yourself—it isn't really a doll’s hat 
but a fashionable lady's hat made to fit a doll. If it 
could be bought in the stores it would cost 50 cents. 














































Send only six 2-cent stamps 
for the hat today. 


THEO. TIEDEMANN & SONS 
ded Mercer Street, New York 
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LU STR- ITE ENAMEL 


“THE DAINTY LITTLE CAKE/ 


A brilliant, extremely rapid and lasting polish for the 
nails, used with or with- 
out buffer. Guaranteed 
harmless. 25c. per box. 
Samples of our manicure spe- 
cialties, catalog and booklet 
“Well Kept Nails” 
sent for 2c in stamps. Lustr-ite 
supplies sold by all dealers. 
Lustr-ite Hand Velvet 
(For dainty hands ep a 
The Floridine Mfg. 
41 Franklin St., New Bronk City 
















































| Used by: 90% , of the Profession 
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HOW HOUSEWIVES 
WASTE MONEY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


This action was not premeditated. It came 
naturally through the consumers’ refusal longer 
to be exploited. Moreover it proved with ab- 
solute conclusiveness that a general refusal to 
buy any commodity will result in a lower price. 


NOTHER aspect of the League members’ 
efforts discloses the fact that the con- 
sumer may buy with great economy through 
coéperative efforts and by paying cash. A 
crate of eggs, for instance, containing thirty 
dozen may be bought far below the retail price. 
Barrels of potatoes and barrels of vegetables, 
crates of melons, in fact everything, may be 
bought cheaper if bought wholesale. Families 
living near each other, buying codperatively, 
can reduce their expenses greatly. This codp- 
erative buying is being carried on by a large 
number of members of the Housewives League 
and to good advantage. 

At a meeting of.the League held recently in 
one of the Eastern cities a woman of great 
wealth told of her day’s experience in “‘ getting 
acquainted with her butcher and grocer.”” One 
of the most encouraging phases of the educa- 
tional work of the Housewives League has 
been to interest women in the market condi- 
tions of their communities. It is safe to say 
that many a woman who has traded at the 
corner grocery store, or in the general market, 
has had but little knowledge heretofore as to 
just how the goods which she was purchas- 
ing were delivered there and where they came 
from. There has been but little understanding 
of general marketing conditions on the part of 
women. The increased knowledge of these 
conditions has awakened a new interest in pub- 
lic markets and created a demand throughout 
the country for the establishment of public 
markets where none exist, and for the recon- 
struction of old markets where they have fallen 
upon bad days. 


Serve Often 
THIS LENT 


There are at least forty different 


delightful ways to prepare Bumham 
& Morrill Fish Flakes. You will 


find them nourishing, sustaining — 
economical — delicious. __ 

This finest and freshest of deep 
sea fish, free from skin, bones and 


waste—cooked as you would cook it, slightly 
salted —ready for immediate use —solves 
perfectly your Lenten food problem. 
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Beatrice 
Beech-Nut 


BEECH-NUT | 
PEANUT BUTTER | 


HITE bread with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter on 
it makes a food of richest nutrition, so the food 
experts say. Give the children all they can hold. 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is nothing but peanuts, 
roasted and salted and crushed to a creamy nut butter. 
For lunches, party sandwiches, and the ‘‘ kiddies ”’ 
after school — bully ! 


Burnham 8 Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


Choicest parts of the finest fish, packed in 
parchment-lined tins without preservative. 
It will make the finest 


Codfish Balls Creamed Fish 
Fish Hash Fish Chowder 


you ever tasted. 


Free Book of Recipes —written by the Editor of 
Boston Cooking School Magazine, sent on request. 


Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland, Maine, U. S. A. 


A 10c tin of B. & M. Fish Flakes serves four portions— 
a 15c tin seven. Think of such excellent food value 
for so little money. One trial will make you a con- 








F THE high cost of living is to be reduced 
it is our belief that the producer must be put 
in closer touch with the consumer; and market 
places should be provided in every city, village 
and town, where the producer, if he so desires, 
can bring his goods to market and the housewife 
meet him there to make her purchases. | 
Of course the criticism has been made that | 


Try Beech-Nut 
Bacon; Sliced Beef; 
Tomato Catsup; 
Oscar’s Sauce; 
Olive Oil; Beech- 
Nut Preserves, 
Jellies, Jams, Mar- 





stant user. women do not, or will not, go to market. I be- Insist on Beech-Nut brand, for only Beech-Nut is | malades, etc. Send 
lieve, however, that this criticism obtains only sealed in Beech-Nut Airless-sealed glass jars, which for free book“ Beech- 
in certain parts of this country. The South, keep the subtle, elusive roasting-oven flavor in full Nut Breakfast 
West and Middle West are far ahead of the News.”’ 


A : 1 aroma till you pull the lid. Try a 15c jar today. 
Eastern cities and towns in regard to public } 
markets. Baltimore, Washington and Cleveland i 

fide edeeicahie gadkets, Aa 1 elie woul BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, 10 CANAL ST., CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
comes of the reconstruction of the wonderful 
old New Orleans market. 

The establishing, or rather re-establishing, 
of public markets raises again the question of 
delivery. There seems to be a fear in some 
localities that if public markets are estab- 
lished the delivery system will be abolished. 
One inquiring woman voices many others 
when she asks, ‘‘Must I always take my bas- 
ket when I go to market?” Not necessarily, 
for deliveries could in some way be arranged 
for; but remember, we must pay the price. The 
delivery system, as I have said, is an impor- 
tant item in the increased cost of living. The 
New York State Food Investigating Com- 
mittee reported that the delivery added ten 
to fifteen per cent. in small stores and five per 
cent. in large establishments. It is unfair that 
those who are willing to take home their pur- 
chases should be made to pay pro rata in the 
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Did you ever taste 
ham cooked this 
way? First, stick in 
a few cloves — bake 
slowly four hours; 





i Ang pour over it a thick HIS book gives exteriors, plans and costs of 140 
general expense incurred by those who do not sugary syrup and bake Modern Dwellings and Bungalows and 22 Apartment 
wish to do so. another hour or two. Buildings and Double Houses. 








Emery’s Deviled Sardines 


(In new Sanitary Enamel-Lined Key Opener Tins) 


A fresh, delicious “spread,” as full in flavor 
as whole sardines, but more refined. Cleanly, 
expertly prepared—with finest, pure spices and 
oils — from choicest cuts of prime, Atlantic- 
caught fish. All ready to serve. 


e e 
Most Economical Delicacy 
Over a dozen sandwiches from one tin! Invit- 
ingly served in salad, boiled eggs, stuffed baked 
potatoes, on toast, etc.; for luncheons, unexpected 
visitors, suppers, children’s ‘‘snacks’’; alwaysready 
and appetizing and ‘‘different.”’ 

Ask for Emery's Delikit-Lunch Deviled Sardines, at 
your dealer's. If he can't supply you, send us his 
name and 30c (stamps or silver) and we will deliver 
THREE tins to your address. 


EMERY & CoO., Inc., Boston, Mass. j 

















Itrast you 10 days. Sendnomoney. $2 Hair Switch sent on approval. Choice 
of Natural wavy or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and I will 
mail a 22 in. short stem, fine human hair switch to 
match. If you fird it a big bargain remit §2 in 10 
days, or sell3and Get Your Switch Free. Extra 
shades a little more. Inclose 5c postage. FREE 
beauty book showiny latest style of hair dress- 
ing,also high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, 
puffs, etc. Women wanted to sell my hair goods. 


7 Anna Ayers, Dept. K-9, 22 Quincy St., Chicago am 
A « ee ~~? SB NS 
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The favorite beauty aid of well- 
groomed women everywhere. 


‘All Dealers Nation-Wide sell ELCAYA 
JAMES C.CRANE. Sole Agent. 108 Fulton St., N.Y. 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs. and Petticoats. Quick sales. 
Big profits. Best line—lowest prices—sold through agents only. No 
mansy peanine. 2X New Spring patterns now ready. Samples and case 
fr 


Dress Goods Co., Desk 13-P, hamton, 


AGENTS: Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods. 


® Our agents are making good 
incomes. Freesamples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
FREEPORT MFG. CO.,34 Main Street, » New York 


























In point of fact I firmly believe that women 
will go to market if the way is pointed out to 
them. Furthermore my work leads me to know 
that women all over America are awaking to 
the duties that confront them as housewives— 
the real duties of a real partnership. The keen 
interest shown by them in the Housewives 
League indicates this more and more each day. 


ESS than a year old, this Housewives League 
movement has pushed its way into every 
State in the Union, and by the time this article 
is published affiliations will have been made 
in Canada. The influence is being felt from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The response to the call 
to organize is wonderful. Everywhere women 
are at work on the problem of the high cost of 
living. For the first time in history the house- 
wives, representing the profession of house- 
keeping, are organizing. They realize that the 
problems which pertain to the home are theirs 
to solve, and that the woman with the dollar in 
her pocket is all-powerful if concerted action 
be obtained. 

Never since the days of the early settlers 
has there been more need of woman’s help in 
the home partnership. The men have been 
burdened to the breaking point by the increas- 
ing demand which they can do no more than 
valiantly try to meet. They need the calm 
practical help of the women where the spend- 
ing comes in, and we can do no better for our 
day and generation than to become once more 
the practical working helpmates for the men 
who get their joy in life from working for us. 

This great movement, for such it is, com- 
prises individual, group and auxiliary members, 
federated clubs, and, indeed, city and State 
federations. In order to control completely 
conditions every housekeeper should enroll. 
There must be a “‘Local”’ in every city, town 
and village in the land and thus create a 
power that will be too strong to tamper with. 
Numbers count! 

Won’t you, housewife reader, enroll in this 
educational, defensive and constructive move- 
ment, the woman’s crusade for the protection 
of the home? 


Serve with sauce of shred- 
ded pineapple. 
———— This holds in all the original deli- 
cious delicacy of Hormel’s Dairy Brand. The 
best kind of ‘‘company”’ dinner. Has all the 
tenderness of young porkers raised in the famous 
dairy section of the rich northwest. And the health- 
ful Hormel method gives you purity guaranteed. 
At your dealer’s or from us at the following prices: 
Dairy Brand Hams, 20c pound; Dairy Brand Bacon, 
30c pound; f.o.b. Austin. Send ‘draft or money order. 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 











These are not fancy sketches, but examples of the 
best dwellings produced ina large practice of dwell- 
ing house building. The costs are based on the prices 
of materials and labor in 1912 in the average city 
where metropolitan prices govern. In most cases 
the costs given are the actual contract prices. 

If you contemplate building you can get valuable 
ideas and see the results of the best efforts of archi- 
tects skilled in house designing, toward the produc- 
tion of dwellings that embody in the highest degree 
the principles of comfort, convenience and beauty. 

SENT PREPAID FOR $1.00 


FRANK P. ALLEN & SON, Architects 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





















Hear-It-Snap 
Ball and Socket Fastener 


universally used on waists, dresses, 
petticoats, lapels of coats, etc. It 
holds until unfastened, won't tear 
away, lies flat. Two dozen for 25 
cents. 

Ask your dealer for them. Send for 
circular. Look for the trade-mark. 

United States Fastener Co. 

95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Represented at: 
Chicago, Ill.. 

237 So. Fifth Ave. 
New York City 

740 Broadway. 














BUSTand HIPS 


Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on- 
method,’’ with herself for the model and a look- 
ing- glass with which to see how it fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappointments 
in fitting, and render the work of dressmaking at 
once easy and satisfactory. This form can be 
adjusted to 50 different shapes and sizes; bust 
raised or lowered, also made longer and shorter 
at the waist line and form raised or lowered to 
suit any desired skirt length. Very easily ad- 
justed, and will last a lifetime with ordinary usage. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall- eps ee Form Co. 


Devs. P, 30 W. NEW YORE 
Dept. e iesa7i- North May St., CHICAGO 
Dept. P, 158 Bay St., ORONTO, CAN. ] 

















Split dates and remove pits; fill wi 
oa “‘Snappy’’ Cheese; then = 
moisten if necessary and roll 

iz crushed Walnut meats. 

Shefford Snappy Cheese, because of the 
Process, has exceptional food value, and 
is perfectly digestible. 

doesn't have it, we will ship prepaid for his 
Name one package 10c—1 —1 dozen k for Or $1.20. 20. 
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If your grocer 
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PALM 


For two thousand years Palm and 
Olive Oils have been carried over land 
and sea, by ship and caravan, to all parts 
of the world—for the toilets of little 
children and beautiful women. 


For two thousand years it has been 
known that Palm and Olive Oils soothe, 
cleanse, soften and make the skin firm, 
white and youthful. 


Palmolive Soap is the modern scien- 


tific way of blending Palm and Olive 
Oils. 


These two wonderful oils of the Orient 
never have been equaled by any toilet 
requisites of any age. 





Palmolive Shampoo contains the two wonderful Palm and 
Olive Oils. It makes the hair soft, fluffy and tractable. Pre- 
serves its color and luxuriance, and imparts the dainty, misty 
gleam that healthy, clean hair has by nature. 


Palmolive Cream is an unusually delightful and beneficial emolli- 
ent. It completes the three necessities foracareful and dainty toilet. 











Made by 


B. J. Johnson 


Soap PALMOLA 
Company pe 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Palmolive Soap is perfectly pure. 
Contains no free alkali. No artificial 
color is used. ‘The two blended oils 
give Palmolive its delicate green color. 


Palmolive is faintly, yet delightfully 
fragrant—a sweet wholesome breath 
from the Orient. 


It lathers freely in soft or hard water, 


thoroughly cleansing and invigorating 
the skin. 


It is advised by famous physicians as 
best for the baths of new-born children, 
as well as for daily use by grown 
women and men. 


More Palmolive is used than any other 


high-grade toilet soap. 


Palmolive is found at all 
good dealers’ 
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IN THE MORNING 


























